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TO  THE  KING. 


Sire, 

AS  the  accuftomed  forms  of 
fociety  do  not  permit  Your  Ma- 
jesty to  mix  with  your  fubjedls 
at  large,  and  to  acquire,  in  per- 
fon,  a  difi:in6l  and  particular 
knowledge  of  their  refpedlive 
merits,  adlions,  and  characters, 
thefe  Biographical  Sketches  are 
fubmittedand  addrefTed  to  you, 
with  peculiar  propriety,  and  with 
profound  refpe6t. 

That  Your  Majesty  may 
thus,  in  fome  meafure,  be  ena- 

A  a  bled 


DEDICATION. 


bled  to  appreciate  their  diftin- 
guilhed  talents,  to  refpe6l  their 
illullrious  virtues,  and  to  reward 
their  ufeful  and  meritorious  a6li- 
ons,  during  the  continuance  of 
a  lengthened,  happy,  and  prof- 
perous  reign,  is  the  fervent  wilh, 
and  devout  prayer,  of 

Your  Majefty's 

•   moft  humble  and 

moil  obedient 

Subje6ts  and  Servants, 

London,  Nov.  1798. 

THE  EDITORS. 


PREFACE. 


-i  HE  objed  of  the  Work  which  is  now 
fubmitted  to  the  Public,  is  to  exhibit,  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  illuftrious  adors,  the  public 
and  fecret  hiftory  of  the  prefent  times,  Re- 
fpedable  works  of  afimilardefcription,  have 
been  publifhed  in  various  countries  on  the 
continent ;  none,  however,  have  hitherto 
been  attempted,  upon  the  fame  plan,  in  this 
country. 

Biography, in  all  its  forms,  is  allowed  to 
be  the  moft  fafcinating  and  inftrudive  fpe- 
cies  of  literary  compoiition.  It  not  only 
poffeffes  all  the  advantages  of  general  hif- 
tory, the  various  excellencies  of  which  may 
be  judicioufliy  interwoven  with  the  lives  of 
eminent  perfonages,  but  it  frequently  dif- 
covers  the  minute  and  latent  fprings  of  great 
events,  which,  in  the  comprehenlive  rangeof 
Hiftory,    would  have  efcaped  attention. 

Many 
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Many  of  the  attradions  of  Biography  in 
general,  and  fome  additional  advantages, 
are  poffelTed  by  contemporary  Biography.  The 
memoirs  of  men,  who  are  the  prefect  adors 
on  the  great  theatre  of  life,  who  acquire  and 
demand  public  confidence,  and  from  whom 
further  refults  of  adion  or  meditation  are  to 
be  expeded,  necelTarily  excite  a  higher  de- 
gree of  curiofity,  than  the  lives  of  thofe 
who  have  made  their  exit  from  the  ftage,  by 
whom  no  future  good  or  evil  can  be  per- 
formed or  perpetrated,  and  who,  ^'  dead, 
gone,  and  forgotten,^'  are  generally  carried 
down  the  ftream  of  oblivion,  and  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  the  gulph  of  unregiflcred  mor- 
tality. 

It  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  biogra- 
pher of  deceafed  perfons  is  better  enabled, 
by  the  independence  of  his  fituation,  and 
a  more  extenfive  retrofped,  to  eftimate  the 
degree  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  to  appreciate 
the  fum  total  of  merit  and  demerit  with 
greater  precifion,  than  the  contemporary 
biographer,  who  is  reftrained,  by  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  his  undertaking,  from  giv- 
ing the  finifbing  ftroke  to  his  delineations  of 
charader,  whofe  incomplete  materials  pre- 
vent him  from  deducing  general  and  im- 
portant 
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portant  conclufions  in  their  proper  latitude, 
and,  in  many  cafes,  from  difcriminating  be- 
tween hypocrify  and  fince/ity.  Still,  how- 
ever, a  writer  of  this  defcription  is  better 
able  to  colled  fads,  ap4  may  in  general,  be 
more  depended  upon,  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  his  teftimony,  than  he  who  writes  the 
lives  of  deceafed  perfons.  Many  eminent 
men,  refpeding  whom  pofterity  have  caufe 
to  lament  the  deficiency  of  biographical  in- 
formation, have  pafTed  their  early  days  in 
obfcurity,  and  thofe  who  then  knew  them 
were  either  too  ignorant,  or  toounobfervant, 
to  be  able  to  make  any  communications  ref- 
peding them.  When  Death  has  once  fet  his 
feal  upon  their  labours,  few^  or  no  opportu- 
nities offer  of  obtaining  fatisfadory  and  cir- 
cumftantial  information ;  their  early  con- 
temporaries are,  probably,  alfo  gone  off  the 
ftage.  From  caufes  like  thefe,  how  little 
is  known  of  fome  of  the  moft  diilinguifhed 
luminaries  that  have  irradiated  the  political 
and  literary  hemifpheres !  Of  many  we  know 
only,  that  they  filled  elevated  fituations, 
that  they  compofed  fplendid  w^orks,  made 
important  difcoveries,  died  in  a  particular 
year,  and  were  at  length  interred  in  feme 
venerable   repofitory  of  the  dead. 

Axk 
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An  annual  publication  like  the  prefent 
will  beft  provide  againft  a  future  deficiency 
of  this  kind,  with  regard  to  the  diiiinguiflied 
perfonages  who  now  fill  up  the  drama  of 
public  life  in  theBritifh  empire.  The  Edi- 
tors are  not  likely  to  commit  themfelves^  and 
the  reputation  of  their  work,  by  inferting 
dired:  falfehoods,  or  partial  mifreprefentati- 
ons  :  no  charader,  of  whom  they  now  or 
may  hereafter  treat,  can  be  thought  infen- 
fible  to  the  love  of  contemporary  or  pofthu- 
mous  fame  ;  hence,  (liould  any  undefigned 
error,  or  any  inaccurate  Itatement,  inad- 
vertently efcape  them,  it  may  be  rationally 
prefumed,  that  the  party  affeded,  from  a 
regard  to  his  own  reputation,  will  take  the 
earlieft  opportunity  to  correal  fuch  miftate- 
ments  ;  or  that  fome  friend,  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  thefubjed,  in  the  candour 
and  warmth  of  efteem,  may  be  ftimulated 
to  write  a  more  particular  and  accurate  ac- 
count, for  a  fubfequent  edition. 

From  thefe  premifes  ^  may  it  not  be  rea- 
fonably  concluded,  that  this  Work  pofTeffes 

*  Befide  other  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  re- 
commendation of  this  novel  undertaking,  the  Editors 
might  quote  the  example  of  fome  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
men  in  all  agCvS  and  nations,  who  have  judged  it  proper 
to  write  their  own  memoirs,  and  to  publifh  them  during 
their  life-time  a  Icgi- 
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a  legitimate  claim  to  public  patronage,  as 
well  from  its  promifed  utility  to  future  bio- 
graphers and  hiftorians,  as  from  its  being 
an  highly  entertaining  and  ufeful  affemblage 
of  interefting  and  important  fads  and  anec- 
dotes ? 

In  refped:  to  the  prefent  volume,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  remark,  that  the  articles  are  writ- 
ten by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  whofe  adopt- 
ed fignatures  are  affixed  to  their  refpedive 
communications.  Such  amultiplicity  of  fads 
in  fo  extenfive  and  various  a  group  of  cha- 
raders  could  not  have  been  fupplied  by  any 
one  or  two  individuals.  Although  a  delicate 
tafk,  the  mode  generally  adopted  in  the 
compolltion  of  this  Work,  has  been  to  apply 
to  fome  friend  of  the  party,  whofe  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  relative  fads  and  circum- 
ftances  qualified  him  to  do  ample  juftice  to 
the  charader.  This  indifpenfable  arrange- 
ment, requifite  to  produce  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  the  volume,  has,  however,  occa- 
lioned  a  variety  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of 
the  feveral  articles,  which,  at  firft  fight,  may 
give  it  a  fort  of  heterogeneous  appearance, 
but  will  not  detrad  from  its  real  merit  in  the 
cftimation  of  the  judicious  reader. 

It 
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It  is  poflible  that  a  faftidious  obferver,  or 
other  perfon  more  intimately  conneded  with 
the  fubje6l  of  the  feveral  memoirs,  may  here 
and  there  deted  fome  venial  error,  fome 
trifling  anachronifm,  or  apparent  mifcon- 
jftrudionj  for  thefe  the  Editors  can  only 
atone,  by  expreffing  their  earneft  wifh  for 
more  corred  information,  which  will  be 
thankfully  received,  and  pundually  attend- 
ed to  in  a  future  edition-  That  fome  inac- 
curacies are  unavoidable  in  a  w^ork  of  this 
nature,  muft  naturally  be  expeded  by  every 
perfon  accuftomed  to  habits  of  literary  com- 
pofition,  or  who  poffefles  fufHcient  know- 
ledge of  the  complicated  occurrences  which 
mark  the  career  of  public  and  private  life. 

The  Editors  are  more  ferioufly  apprehen- 
liveleft,  in  any  inftance  whatever,  theyfliould 
unfortunately  andunintentionally  be  ameans 
of  wounding  the  acute  fenfibility,  the  lau- 
dable ambition,  or  the  generous  pride  of  any 
individual  ^ — no  procedure  could  be  more 
alien  to  their  wiilies  and  intentions.  Any 
reprefentation  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  may 
think  themfelves,  aggrieved,  which  may  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  Editors,  (hall  be  treated 
with  marked  deference  and  attention.  The 
mofi:  fcrupulous  caution  has  been  exercifed, 

to 
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to  diveft  the  tout  enfemhle  of  every  appear- 
ance of  national  and  political  partialities. 
JV^  attachment  to  any  particular  fet  of  men  or 
opinions^  no  prejudices  againji  men  in  place ^  no 
prepolfejjions  in  favour  of  men  out  of  place  ^  no 
bias  towards  any  controverted  points  of  theology^ 
no  perfonal  antipathies^  no  malevolent  exagge- 
rations^ no  invidious  dfpofition  to  detraEl  from 
acknowledged  virtue  or  7nerit^  have  influenced^ 
in  whole  or  in  part^  the  condu£l  of  the  Projedor 
and  Condu6iors  of  the  work. 

If  the  prefent  volume  fhonld  be  honoured 
by  a  degree  of  approbation  and  patronage 
correfponding  to  the  anxious  wiflies  and  ex- 
pedations  of  the  Editors,  it  is  their  defign 
to  prefent  the  Pubhc  with  a  fimilar  volume 
in  thecourfe  of  the  year  1799,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  work  in  eachfucceeding  year.  That 
there  will  be  abundant  materials  for  fuch  a 
continuation  muft  be  obvious,  when  it  is 
conlidered,  that  the  following  illuftrious  and 
prominent  charaders  are  omitted  in  the  pre- 
fent volume,  only  for  want  of  room  or  com- 
petent materials :  Lord  Loughborough,  the 
Marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Kenyon, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Lord  Grenville,  the  Duke 
pf  Portland,  Earl  Howe,  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent, 
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Vincent,  Lord  Bridport,  Lord  Auckland, 
Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  Mr.  Weft,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  Mr.  Haftings,  Mr.  Wyndham,  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
Lord  Somerville,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
other  eminent  and  remarkable  perfons, 
conneded  with  the  political  and  literary 
world. 

For  the  fake  of  variety,  no  particular 
arrangement  of  the  articles  has  been  adopt- 
ed ;  an  attention  to  the  fame  objed:  has 
alfo  didated  the  multifarious  choice  of  cha- 
raders.  Each  reader  will  probably  judge 
of  the  requifite  degree  of  publicity  annexed 
to  a  perfonage,  according  to  his  own  pecu- 
liar connexions  and  caft  of  thinking  :  it  is 
believed,  however,  that  no  charader  is  in- 
ferted,  which  is  not  juftly  confidered  as 
confpicuous  in  a  very  extended  circle,  and 
which  does  not  poffefs  a  fuiRcient  degree  of 
merit,  or  original  feature,  to  be  properly 
entitled  to  public  notice. 

Communications  for  the  fecond  volume, 
or  corredions  of  the  prefent,  are  requefted 
to  be  addreffed  to  Mr.  Phillips,  No.  71, 
'  St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 
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to  the  Citizens  of  Dublin.-— A  Letter  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Mr  Grattan 
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THE  EARL  OF  MOIRA. 

EW  noblemen  have  made  a  more  early,  or  a  niore 
meritorious  figure  in  itiilitary  and  civil  life,  than  the  illuf- 
trious  fubjeflt  of  this  fketch.  Francis,  Lord  Rawdon, 
Earl  of  Moird,  \vas  born  December  the  7ih,  1754,  and 
was  created  a  baron  of  Great  Britain  in  1785. 

Having  completed  his  education  about  the  commence- 
rhent  of  the  American  watr,  his  lordfhip  entered  into  the 
army,  and  erbbarked  with  his  regiment  for  that  continent^ 
where  he  took  a  very  a[£tive  {^art  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  unfortunsite  conteft  with  the  eftranged  and  iilienated 
colonies. 

Lord  P^avi^don's  charafter,  froni  tlie  earllert:  period,  haS 
been  uniformly  nhiarked  by  a  cool  and  intrepid  courage, 
governed  by  that  calm  ferenily  of  foul  which  is  the  refult 
of  the  mofi:  unblerriifhed  honour.  He  gave  early  proofs  of 
the  poflTefTion  of  this  enviable  qualification,  when  he  was 
lieutenaht  of  grenadiers  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill.  The  late  Gerieral  Burgoyne,  who,  though  not 
iri  the  aSIon,  was  familiarly  acquainted  v^ith  its  detail,  and 
indeed  a  fpefiator  of  the  conteft,  in  a  letter  written  to 
England,  riiakes  uTe  of  this  reriiarkable  expreflion — ^*  Lord 
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Rawdm  Jias  this  day  jlamped  his  fame  for  lifeP     His  lord- 
fhip  was  afterwards  at  the  ftorming  of  Fort  Clinton. 

In  1778^  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  to  the  Bii- 
tifh  forces,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
V^ith  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army.  In  this 
capacity  he  fllewed  himfelf  not  only  brave^  but  oftive  and 
judicious ;  and  rendered  eflTential  fervice  in  the  hazardous 
retreat  of  the  Britifh  army  through  the  Jerfeys,  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and  alfo  in  the  afilion  at  Mon- 
mouth. He  afterwards  embarked  with  the  troops  for 
Charleftown,  and  ferved  at  the  fiege  of  that  place,  where 
he  acquitted  himfelf  with  fuch  Angular  judgment  and  dif- 
tinguilhed  valour,  that,  notwtthftanding  his  want  of  years^ 
and  confequently  prefumed  inexperience,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  feparate  corps  in  the  province  of 
South  Carolina.  In  a  fhort  time  after,  he  joined  the  army 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  at  the  battle  of  Camden  had 
the  command  of  one  of  the  divifions,  with  which  he  com- 
menced the  adion,  and  which  proved  one  of  the  mofi 
brilliant  and  decifive  in  favour  of  the  Britilh  arms. 

During  Lord  Rawdon^s  fubfequent  command  in  Charlef- 
town,  an  affair  happened  in  which  (through  a  warm  zeal 
for  the  fervice)  he  appeared  to  be  much  implicated  ;  and 
which,  although  it  has  been,  and  dill  is,  juftlfied  by  his 
friends,  was  feverely  cenfured  by  the  Americans,  and  after- 
wards condemned  by  many  of  the  Oppofition  here.  It 
became  alfo  an  objefl:  of  enquiry  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
He  flood,  however,  perfe£kly  clear  on  the  ground  of  ho- 
nour and  principle ;  and  the  worft  infmuation  never  more 
than  blamed  a  fevere  and  warm  dlfpofition  to  enforce  a  ri- 
gorous military  regulation.  With  regard  to  any  poffible 
imputation  of  inhumanity,  his  lordfhip's  whole  life  has  been 
of  fo  oppofite  a  complexion,  and  has  been  fo  uniformly 
marked  by  traits  of  the  moft  refined  philanthropy,  that  it 

never 
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never  was  in  the  power  even  of  party-obloquy  to  arraign 
him  in  that  refpea. 

Lord  Rawdon  on  his  return  to  England  was  created  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain,  and  nominated  one  of  his  Majefty^s 
aids-de-camp. 

■^  About  this  time  his  lordfliip^s  condufl:  in  the  affair  al- 
ready alluded  to  (the  execution  of  Colonel  Hayne^),  was 
mentioned  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  give  great  umbrage;  fufficient,  indeed,  to  induce 
liord  Rawdon  to  call  upon  his  grace  for  an  explanation; 
After  feveral  meffagee,  through  the  interference  of  friends, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  agreed  to  read  fuch  a  recantation 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  as  Lord  Rawdon  fhould  think  pro- 
per to  dictate; 

About  the  latter  end  of  i  793,  he  Was  nominated  to  the 
Command  of  a  body  of  troops  which  was  encamped  in  th^ 
heighbourhood  of  Southampton,  and  in  conjunfllon  witli 
the  emigrant  corps,  was  to  aGc  offcnfively  againd  France. 
The  original  objefl:  of  their  aflembling  being  moitly  after 
altered  for  the  purpofe  of  ftrengthening  our  little  army 
upon  the  continent,  the  Earl  of  Moira  embarked  with  them, 
and  landed  at  Oftend;  In  his  conduft  on  this  occafion  he 
difplayed  much  military  knowledge,  fliaring  every  fatigue 
with  the  common  foldier,  and  evincing  an  aSivity  of  mind 
which  produced  the  mod  beneficial  effeSs.  He  managed 
the  debarkation  in  fo  fuperior  a  ftyle  of  military  manoeu- 
vre,  and  continued  his  march  up  the  country  with  fo  much 
generalfhip,  that  the  enemy,  who  lay  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
and  were  in  confiderable  force,  fufpended  a  premeditated 
attack  againfl:  our  line  of  polls  in  Flanders,  from  a  fup- 
pofition,  that  Earl  Moira's  army  was  four  tirries  as  nume- 
rous as  It  really  was.  Under  the  influence  of  this  firll  im- 
prelTion,  his  lordfliip  proceeded  on  his  march,  without 
cannon,  and  with  very  little  baggage,  through  an  inclofed 
country,  and  with  a  moll:  formidable  foe,  commanded  bf 
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Che  of  the  firft  generals  in  the  republican  fervice,  conftantly 
hanging  upon  his  flanks.  By  the  rapidity  of  his  motions, 
which  were  fo  well  aided  by  the  fagacity  of  his  original 
manoeuvre  at  the  debarkation,  he  fucceeded  in  joining  the 
Duke  of  York,  whofe  advanced  fituation  had  become  pre- 
carious in  a  high  degree.  On  this  occafion  his  lordfliip 
had  a  mofl:  narrow  efcape  :  the  vanguard  of  the  French 
army,  which  by  this  time  had  been  undeceived  with  regard 
to  the  real  ftrength  of  the  expedition,  entering  a  town  at 
the  fame  inftant  in  which  the  Britifh  rear  quitted  it.  Some 
partial  fkirmifhes  took  place  at  Aloft,  halfway  between 
Ghent  and  BrulTels ;  which,  although  trifling,  continued  to 
add  to  his  lordfliip's  military  chara£ler.  Having  thus  ac- 
compliftied  the  objeQ:  of  the  expedition,  he  foon  after  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  remained  inafkive,  although 
fllll  inverted  with  a  fort  of  command  at  Southarnpton. 

Lord  Rawdon  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  has  proved  him- 
felf  a  clear,  judicious,  and  able  orator.  His  exertions  to 
relieve  the  diftrefies  of  perfons  imprifoned  for  fmall  debts, 
will  remain  a  monument  of  philanthropy  upon  our  par- 
liamentary records  ;  while  his  manly  deportment  through- 
out every  debate  in  this  and  the  fifter  kingdom  ferves  to 
prove,  that  his  fteadinefs  as  a  ftatefman  is  not  inferior  to 
his  intrepidity  as  a  foldier.  We  will  venture  to  predift,  in 
the  face  of  much  prejudice,  that  whenever  the  troubles  of 
Ireland  fhall  have  fubfided,  Earl  Moira's  anticipation  of 
them,  and  confequent  druggies  to  prevent  their  explofion, 
tvill  more  than  counterbalance  any  poflible  mifapprehenfioa 
of  the  real  motives  by  which  the  leaders  of  that  rebellion 
have  been  afituated.  His  unequivocal  conduQ:  at  the  late 
(late  trials  in  Maidflone,  fufEciently  evinces,  that  the  moft 
inveterate  foe  cannot  even  infmuate  the  fainteft  compro- 
mife  with  their  infidious  views ;  whilft  the  caution  and 
judgment  with  which  he  has  uniformly  conduced  himfelf, 
whenever  the  celebrity  of  his  name  has  drawn  him  into  any 
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fpecies  of  politJcal  intercouiTe,  will  mark  his  charafter  with 
no  fmall  degree  of  fagacity  and  penetration. 

With  regard  to  Earl  Moira's  private  virtues,   we  fliall 
not  run  the  hazard  of  imputed  adulation,  when  we  fay, 
that  large  as  are  his  means,  his  equally  extenfive  benevo- 
lence has  made  deeper   inroads  into  his  fortune,  than  per-* 
haps  that  of  any  other  chara6ter  of  the  age.     Uninfluenced 
by  party-fpirit,  whenever  individual  merit  has  been  broug!  t 
within  the  circle  of  his  obfervation,  and  viewing  that  merii 
through  the  impartial  optics  of  general  philanthropy,  with* 
out  fuffering  a  prejudice  to  intervene  from  the  want  of  high 
birth  or  family  connexion,  he  has  on  more  occafions  thai, 
one,  forerun  the   mofl  fanguine  expeSations ;  and  when 
It  has  no  longer  been  in  his  power  to  aflTifl:  the  different  ob* 
jeSs  of  his  patronage,  he  has  foftened  the  hardfhip  of  dif- 
appointment   by  the  mofl:  friendly  marks  of  fincerity  and 
attention.     It  is,  therefore,  the  lefs  furprifing,  that  in  his 
retirement  he  fliould    uniformly   have  efcaped — -what  few 
good    men  do  efcape — the   ingratitude  of  any  one  perfon 
who  has  ever  been  employed  under,  or  been  countenanced 
by  his  lordfliip. 

With  an  acknowledged  chara6ker  of  this  high  and  ho- 
nourable fpecies,  it  is  natural,  that  his  accefs  to  the  firft 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  fliould  be  eafy,  and  that  he 
flipuld  be  always  diftinguiflied  by  the  ftrongeft  marks  of 
confidence  and  familiarity.  The  latter  epithet  is  the  more 
appropriate,  becaufe  his  reception  at  Carlton  and  York 
Houfes  is  ever  marked  by  the  mofl  unequivocal  teftimonies 
of  friendfliip.  His  Royal  Highnef^  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
whofe  caufe  he  warnily  efpoufed  \r\  the  memorable*  difcuf- 
fion  of  the  regency-bill,  h^s  ox^  many  occafions  teftified 
the  ftrongeft  attachnrient  to  h.U  lordfliip*;  and  it  is  well 

known, 

*  His  lordihip  is  ^  very  a£tive,  we  had  almoft  faid  enthufiaftic^  free- 
mafoD,  aod  hai  always  bcea  the  aaing  grand-mafter  of  that  fociety,  ever 
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kjiown,  that  the  Duke  of  York  made  choice  of  Lord 
Rawdon  to  be  his  fecond  in  the  affair  of  honour  with  Co- 
lonel, now  Major-genera!,   Lenox. 

By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Lord 
Rawdon  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  and  was  permitted  by 
the  king  to  affume  the  arms  and  name  of  Haftings ;  and  oi; 
his  father's  death  he  fncceeded  to  the  Irilh  title  and  patri- 
mony of  Earl  of  Moira.  His  mother  poffefles  the  ancient 
Barony  of  Haftings^  and  the  other  baronies  in  fee,  be- 
longinsr  to  the  Earls  of  I|antingdon,  which  at  her  death 
will  defcend  to  him,  '         ;  ' 

^-  ^-  -        /'      '  .  ■  S. 

fince  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  elected  tp  tl.e  office  of  Grand-mafter.  His 
^ordfriip  drew  up  the  elegaat  addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  which  was  prefentcd  by 
the  grand  lodge  of  England,  in  1793,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  charges  brought  againd  the  brotherhood  by  Abb§ 
Parrucl,  and  l^rofefTor  Robilpn, 


SIR, 
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SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  BART.  LL.D. 

THE  Sinclairs  of  Ulbfter  In  Caithnefs  are  an  opulent 
branch  of  the  family  of  the  earls,  who  derive  their  titles 
from  the  name  of  the  county.  The  late  Mr.  Sinclair  en- 
joyed an  extenfive  eftate  in  that  northern  (hire ;  and  his 
anceftors,  in  a  former  period,  muft  have  undoubtedly  pof- 
fefled  fomewhat  like  a  petty  fovereignty,  claiming  at  lead 
the  right  of  pot  and  gallows,  or  in  other  words,  the  power 
either  of  drowning  or  hanging  their  enemies.  His  rental 
is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred  a-year; 
and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  fome  of  the  lands  are  not  at 
this  day  worth  three  halfpence  an  acre,  and  that  it  is  a  very 
favourable  year  indeed  when  the  walnut  will  kernel,  or  the 
apricot  reach  maturity,  it  may  be  eafily  fuppofed,  that  a 
fmall  traO:  of  territory  will  not  produce  that  income. 

John,  born  in  i  754,  is  the  fon  of  the  laird  of  Uib(ier,  by 
Lady  Jane  Sutherland ;  being  an  only  child,  he  received 
the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  under  the  paternal  roof, 
from  a  private  preceptor.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  gave  fre- 
quent inftances  of  his  induftry  and  application,  and  exhi- 
bited a  tafte  for  books,  and  a  turn  for  refearch^  which  has 
invariably  marked  his  ch^rafter  through  life. 

After  the  ufual  prclirninary  fludies,  the  ^ttraftions  of  the 
high-fchool  at  Edinburgh  carried  the  young  laird  thither  ; 
he  then  removed  to  the  univerfities  of  Glafgow  and  Oxford; 
and  paffing  through  the  various  claffes,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  all  the  profeffors,  who  wer^  loud  in  praife  of  his 
induftry,  he  returned  home, 

Both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  Is  but  one  profeflion, 
exclufive  of  the  military,  to  which  the  fon  of  a  man  of 
fortune  will  ftoop  j  this  is  the  law.    That  which,   i,n  the 

opinion 
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opinion  of  feme,  favours  of  the  quiddam  mercenartum,  as 
much  as  any  other  employment,  is  the  only  one  to  which 
they  will  bend:  every  thing  elfe,  according  to  them,  fa- 
vours of  trade  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  agriculture, 
notwithftanding  n^any  iljuftrious  exarnples  to  the  contrary, 
is  ftill  confidered  fomewhat  in  the  fame  light  as  it  was  once 
by  a  Roman  of  equeftrian  rank  *. 

It  was  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  then,  that  Sir  John  Sin* 
clair  firft  bent  his  mind.  He  accordingly  repaired  once 
more  to  the  capital  of  Scotland,  arjd  became  a  member  of 
the  fociety  of  advocates.  Here  again  his  induflry  difplayed 
itfelf,  but  took  a  new  direction  ;  for  he  was  now  conftantly 
feen  in  their  noble  library,  rummaging  ancient  titles,  por- 
ing over  nr^oth-eaten  records,  and  inveftigating  the  contents 
of  mufty  parchments.  In  fliort,  he  then  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  ^  certain  fpecies  of  knowledge,  which  entitled  him 
at  one  time  to  the  praife  of  being  more  minutely  acquaint- 
ed with  the  chartularies  of  Scotland,  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries of  the  fame  {landing.  But  it  was  not  as  an 
antiquary  only  that  he  acquired  reputation,  for  he  con- 
flantly  frequented  Xht  fpeculative  fociety ^  and  firft  diftinguiflx'* 
i?d  himfelf  by  his  fpeeches  there. 

After  revifiting  England,  where  he  mufi:  undoubtedly 
have  acquired  a  tafte  for  agriculture,  he  was  returned 
member  for  his  native  county ;  and  he  foon  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  from  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  who,  unlefs  called 
upon  officially^  are  generally  very  abftemious  ir^  the  article 
of  oratory  j  and  now  that  honejl  George  Dempjier  has  re- 
tired, this  circumftance  alone  v/ould  attra6t  notice  in  the 
prefent  age. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  firft  appeared  In  the  chara filer  of  an 
author  in  I78a>  at   which  time  he  publiflied  "  Obferva- 

^  "  Non  fuit  confillum  focordia  atque  defidia  bonum  otium  conterere  z 
ncqucvcro,  a^rnm  i^Undo^  aut  venandoj /#rW//i« J  ^f/VV  intentum,  *taten^ 

Sall.  Bsll.  Cat. 
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tions  pn  the  Scottifh  Dialed  ;''  on  this  pccafion  he  can- 
didly acknowledged,  that  he  had  been  aflifted  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Henderfon's  papers. 

But  his  principal  work,  and  one  indeed  for  which  he 
>vas  admirably  fitted,  both  by  nature  and  habit,  w'as  hi$ 
**  Hiftory  of  tjie  Pubh'c  Revenue  of  the  Britifh  Empire-/' 
of  which  Parts  I.  and  If.  were  pubUfhed  in  1789,  and  Part 
III.  in  179OJ  The  period  was  peculiarly  appropriate  for 
a  difcufllon  of  this  mature,  as  Neckar  had  aroufed  the  at- 
tention of  all  Europe,  by  hjs  work  oq  the  finances  of 
France,  while  the  difpute  between  him  and  Galonne,  tend- 
ed not  a  little  to  develope  the  modern  myfteries  of  finance  ; 
rnyfteries,  vyhich,  like  thofe  of  the  BonaDea  in  ancient 
times  were  till  then  doorned  to  be  kept  fecret  from  all  but 
the  irnmediat^  votaries. 

In  every  point  of  view,  this  mufl:  be  allowed  to  be  a  mod 
important  work ;  and  had  the  proper  induQions  been  made, 
it  would  have  faved  us  from  many  fubfequent  calamities. 
The  progreflive  incon^e  of  the  public  revenue,  from 
400,000!.  \r\  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  (1070), 
until  1788  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  when  it  amounted 
to  only  15,572,971/.^,  affords  a  very  flattering  proof  of 
the  revenues  of  the  nation  ;  yet  when  it  is  confidered,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  war  expences  during  the  whole 
reign  of  William  III.  amounted  to  only  30,447,382/.  and 
that  the  fum  fquandeied  in  the  'projefik  of  fubjugating 
America  formed  a  total  of  139,171,876/.  it  was  eafy  to 
forefee  the  dangers  infeparable  from  any  other  than  a  pa- 
cific fyftem. 

But  Sir  John  does  not  content  himfelf  with  dry  details, 
for  he  enters  on  the  ocean  of  financial  fpeculation ;  and 
propofes,  by  economical  arrangements,  imprpvements  in 
the  exifting  revenues,  new  and  additional  taxes,  and  lucra- 

*  It  is  now  cftlmated  at  about  17,000,000/.  having  experienced  a  rife  of 
more  than  deven  millions  and  a  half  per  ann.  in  the  fpace  of  ten  years. 

tive 
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tive  projeQ:s,  to  meliorate  the  national  income,  by  the 
amazing  fum  of  13,796^874/.  It  muil,  however,  be  al- 
lowed, that  fome  of  his  fuggeftions,  if  nec^iiary,  are  at 
the  fame  time  humiliating  ;  for  he  propofes,  amongft  other 
things,  to  fell  Gibraltar.  One  of  his  projefts  is  perhaps 
immoral,  as  he  recommends  lotteries;  another  (a  poll-tax) 
odious  and  infufferable  ;  and  a  third,  the  reduSion  of  the 
coinage,  pregnant  with  mifchief.  An  excife  on  drefs,  to 
the  amount  of  100,000/.  per  ann.  appears  whimfical ;  but^ 
a  tax  on  dogs,  here  firft  hinted,  and  computed  at  62,50a/, 
has  been  carried  into  execution,  to  the  great  diminution  of 
the  pleafures  of  men  of  fmall  fortunes,  attached  to  country 
fports,  and  the  decimation  at  leaft  of  the  whole  canine  raqo 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  following  fcntiments  are  worthy  of  attention; 
would  to  heaven  they  had  been  followed  up  before  it  was 
perhaps  too  late !  would  to  heaven  that  they  were  ftill 
liftened  to  by  the  governments  of  the  natiaris  to  which 
they  were  then  addrefled  I 

^^  The  more  the  people  are  loaded,  the  lefs  they  c^n 
^'  bear  in  addition  ;  the  ftruggle,  therefore,  between  the 
^*  rival  nations,  and  the  boaft  and  glory  of  their  ftatefmen, 
ought  to  be,  not  who  pays  the  moft,  but  from  who^i 
the  lead  is  exafiled.  May  fuch  be  the  great  fource  of 
competition  between  France  and  England:  may  the 
rulers  of  both  kingdoms  contend,  for  the  future,  whofe 
adminiftration  fhall  prove  the  lighteft,  and  lead  burden* 
*'  fome  :  and  may  the  rivallhip  never  ceafe,  until  both 
*^  countries  attain  fuch  eafe  and  abundance,  th^t,  in  tt;ie 
*«  memorable  words  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  *  le  plus 
**  pauvre  put  tous  les  Dimanches  mettre  une  poule  au 
**  pot  ;*  or  in  the  plain  language  of  this  country,  until  the 
**  pooreft  labourer  can  enjoy  a  comfortable  dinner  with  hi§ 
^*  family  on  Sunday  V\ 

Sir 
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Sir  John  foon  after  appeared  before  the  public  In  the 
charafiter  of  an  author,  or  rather  editor,  of  a  work  enti- 
tled, "  The  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland."  In  the  year 
1789-90,  he  had  circulated  among  the  clergy  of  that 
country  a  variety  of  queries  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidating 
the  national  hiftory,  and  the  moral,  agricuhural,  and  poli- 
tical (late  of  North  Britain.  This  admirable  undertaking 
reflefts  great  honour  on  the  Caledonian  prieflhood,  ar^d 
obtained  for  the  projeftor  the  appellation  of  the  *^  pa- 
triotic fenator.-'  The  work  in  queftion  has  extended  to 
thirteen  volumes,  pf  which  the  two  ^rft  were  publifhed  ia 
I  791 -2,  and  the  others  in  I  793-4. 

We  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  the  prefent  contefl,  to 
which  however,  we  believe,  he  had  at  firft  aflented  by  his 
vote,  before  Sir  John  perceived  the  dreadful  confequences 
likely  to  accrue  to  our  finances  from  its  progrefs,  and  even 
anticipated  that  ftoppage  of  money  payments  at  the  bank, 
which  at  one  period  was  confidered  as  likely  to  give  a 
death-blow  to  our  credit.  He  "accordingly  addrefled  a  fu- 
ries of  letters  to  the  governor  and  direftors,  as  early  as 
September,  1795,  **  on  the  pecuniary  diftrefles,  and  the 
<*  means  of  preventing  them,"  which  do  honour  to  l^is 
forefight.     Thefe  were  publifhed  in  i  797. 

Let  us  now  confider  Sir  John  Sinclair  as  a  fenator.  \Ye 
believe,  in  the  firft  part  of  his  pol  itical  career,  he  was  attach- 
ed to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  it  is  but  fair  here  to  obferve,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation  were  at  one  time,  and  perhaps 
ftill  are,  dragged  by  the  chain  of  opinion  after  the  triumphal 
car  of  that  celebrated  ftatefman/  He  foon,  however,  had 
occafion  to  change  his  mind  ;  and  we  find  him  oppofing 
pne  of  his  favourite  plans,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
commutation-aa,  which  he  qualified  by  the  title  of  "  a 
^*  wanton  and  unneceflary  experiment.'^ 

During  the  important  and  critical  period  of  the  regency, 

W^en  it  was  generally  believed  that  new  men  and  a  new 

fyften^ 
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fyflem  would  prevail  *,  Sir  John  appears  to  have  joined 
the  phalanx  headed  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North;  and, 
if  not  a  rancorous,  to  have  difplayed  an  uniform  hoflility 
to  the  meafures  of  Mr.  Pitt  ;  we  accordingly  find  hinn,  as 
member  for  Leftwithiel  f,  fupporting  the  previous  queftion, 
moved  by  Lord  Norths  on  Tuefday,  December  i6th,  i  788, 
which,  had  it  been  carried,  vi^ould  h^ve  obliged  Mr.  Pitt  to 
retire  from  the  treafury  bench. 

Three  days  after  this  (Friday,  December  19th)  he  ex- 
preffed  his  aftonifhment,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer *^  fliould  call  the  fyflem  of  meafures  that  he  had 
**  explained  to  the  Houfe,  a  fyftem  confiftent  with  the 
"  principles  of  the  conftitution,  when  it  was  in  dire^  op-f 
*^  pofttion  to  law."  He  afferted,  on  the  contrary,  that  his 
project  was  equally  hoftile  to  the  conftitution  and  the 
laws,  and  forcibly  deprecated  the  aflumption  of  the  power 
Intended  to  be  called  forth  during  the  fufpended  exercife  of 
royal  authority.  The  proper  and  fimple  mode  of  proce-f 
dure  for  the  two  Houfes  to,  adopt,  in  his  opinion,  was  for 
them  to  addrefs  the  only  individual  J,  that  all  men's  eyes 
were  fixed  upon,  as  the  fit  perfon  to  uudertal^e  the  admi- 
niilration  of  government,  in  like  manner  as  our  anceftors 
addrefled  the  Prince  of  Orange  a  century  ago  ;  this,  he 
conceived,  would  have  been  the  direfit  conftitutional  line  of 
proceeding ;  but  what  has  been  fubftituted,  bore  fuch  evi- 

*  In  the  **  Appendix  to  the  Hlftory  of  the  Public  Revenue,"  printed  la 
1789,  after  mentioning  hisdifappqintment  at  not  receiving  affiftance  from  the 
records  of  the  different  offices,  the  author  proceeds  thus  :  "  In  the  mean 
*'  while  an  event  of  a  nature  the  mod  unforefeen  and  diftreffing  has  takea 
*'  place,  fr9m  tvhich  a  change  of  government  may  be  looked  for,  and  a,s 
**  his  wi flies  for  information  may  pofhbly  be  gratified  by  fome  future 
*'  minifter,  &c." 

t  He  received  this  feat  not  a?  a  favour  from  the  crown,  but  as  an  equu 
valent  for  his  interefl;  in  the  diftri6\  boroughs  of  Tain,  Kirkwall,  6fC, 
t  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

dent 
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dent  marks  of  ufurpation,  and  rendered  it  fo  obnoxious  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  he  was  determined  to  bring 
forward  a  plan  of  his  own,  to  obtain  a  conftitutional  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  regency,  and  when  the  right  honourable 
member's  fyflem  came  on  again  in  that  Houfe,  he  would 
fubjed  his  propofal  to  their  confideration. 

When  the  grand  queftion  refpeQing  the  flave  trade  was 
agitated,  in  i  792,  Sir  John  aflced  certain  queftlons  of  Mr, 
Pitt,  refpeQing  the  horrid  traffic  of  oiir  own  and  foreign 
nations  in  their  fellow  men,  but  did  not  take  any  decided 
part  on  that  fubjed.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  precifely  to 
define  his  opinions,  but  it  is  with  pain  we  exprefs  our  be- 
lief, that  they  were  averfe  to  the  claims  of  outraged  hu- 
manity. 

During  the  fcarclty  of  corri  that  prevailed  In  1795-6,  we 
find  him  more  honourably  occupied.  On  Friday^  Decem- 
ber nth,  he  nrade  a  motion  for  a  fele6l  committee,  and 
recommended  a  general  inchfmg  billy  the  "  intention"  of 
which,  "  was  to  preclude  calamity  and  diftrefs  in  future ; 
*'  to  cut  up  famine  by  the  roots';  to  prevent  it  again  com- 
*^  ing  within  the  boundaries  of  this  ifland;  to  render  it 
^^  unnccefTary  ever  to  grant  bounties  on  the  importation  of 
*^  foreign  grain  ;  all  of  which  could  be  effefted,  by  re- 
*^  folving  to  cultivate  the  wade,  uninclofed,  and  unproduc- 
^*  tive  lands  of  the  kingdom.'* 

In  March,  i  796,  he  renewed  the  fame  fubjed  ;  and  after 
obferving  that  there  was  land  enough  in  the  country  to 
feed  its  inhabitants,  he  ftated,  that  in  1795-6,  it  had  been 
,  rendered  neceflary  to  impbrt  one  million  of  quarters  of 
grain,  at  an  expence  of  three  millions  (ierling,  great  part 
of  which  was  exported  in  coin,  and  had  thereby  contribut- 
ed, in  a  great  degree,  to  the  then  fcarcity  of  fpecie. 

When  the  debate  took  place  (February  28,    1796)   re- 
fpeding  the  fituation  of  the  bank.  Sir  John  afforded  a  preg- 
nant 
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nant  inflance  of  his  refearch,  by  quoting  a  j5recedent  that 
ciccurred  in  1696,  when  this  fame  great  commercial  com- 
pany had  flruggled  under  fimilar  difficuhies ;  and  it  is  not 
a  littfe  aftonifhing,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
appeared  to  be  totally  unacquainted  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  period  alluded  to,  although  they  were  ftriftly  irt 
point. 

When  ls/ii\  Pitt  introduced  his  bill  for  the  redemption  of 
the  land-tax,  it  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  **  the  patriotic 
•*  feriator,"  who  objefted  to  it  on  a  variety  of  grounds. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  has  been  twice  married  ;  firftto  a  rela- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  fecondly  to  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Lord  Macdonald  ;  by  the  latter  he  has  a  fori> 
and  by  the  former  two,  daughters. 

Previoufly  to  his  nomination  to  be  prefident  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  he  eflabllfhed  a  fociety  at  Edinburgh, 
for  the  improvement  of  Britifh  wool ;  and  he  has  exhibited 
jpecirriens  of  Orkney  fheep,  whofe  fleeces  are  far  fuperior 
in  point  of  finenefs,  although  we  believe  not  in  lengthy  to 
thofe  of  Spain* 

In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  war,  he  has  raifed  two  bat- 
talions, called  the  "  Rothfay  and  Caithnefs  fencible  infan- 
try,'* of  both  of  which  he  is  colonel  ;  his  commiffions  are 
dated  March  7th,  and  December  19th,  i  794.  The  fecond 
is  now  ferving  in  Ireland. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  remark,  that  his  regiment  is 
dreffed  after  the  ufual  manner  of  the  highlanders,  with  at  ' 
very  becoming  and  indeed  decent  alteration  in  refpeft  to 
the  covering  of  the  lower  extremities  ;  the  men  wearing 
iretusy  or  clofe  tartan  trowfers^  inftead  of  the  kilty  or  fhort 
petticoat,  which  permits  the  knees  to  remain  naked,  and  in 
fome  of  the  military  movements,  even  expofes  the  pofte- 
riors!  In  a  diflertation  lately  written  by  him  on  that  fub- 
jeQ:^  he  endeavours  to  prove  this  to  be  the  ancient  Celtic 
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drefs,  and  quotes  Gibbon,  Hcnry^  &c.  befides  fome  tradi- 
tional authorities  on  this  fubjeQ:.  He  has  alfo  brought  for- 
ward the  evidence  of  ancient  Scotch  ballads,  particularly 
that  of  "  Tak'  your  Auld  Cloak  about  ye  ;"  fuppofed  to 
be  written  in  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce : 

"  In  days  when  our  King  Robert  rang, 

**  His  trews  they  coft  but  ha'f  a  crown, 

**  He  faid  they  were  a  groat  ou'r  dcar^ 

♦'  And  ca'd  the  taylor  thief  and  loun."" 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  mentioned,  that  Sir 
John  Sinclair  is  a  man  of  great  perfeverance  and  induftry. 
He  has  attained  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  knowledge, 
in  refpeflt  to  the  finances  and  refources  of  this  country,  and 
has  of  late  years,  experienced  a  marked  oppofition  from 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  by  means,  perhaps,  not  very  liberal,  is  faid 
to  have  tumbled  him  down  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  from 
the  chair  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

lie  has  been  impeached  of  recommending  camps  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  in  time  of  peace;  a 
fyftem  perhaps  but  too  familiar  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
early  life.  The  friends  of  the  premier  alfo  accufe  him  of 
having  written  a  letter  to  a  great  perfonage,  at  the  difiblu- 
tion  of  the  laft  parliament,  foliciting  a  feat  in  either  of 
two  great  houfes,  and  obferving,  that  an  hereditary  one 
would  be  moft  confonant  to  his  dignity  as  prefident  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  It  is  to  his  prete;nded  difappoint- 
ment  on  this  occafion,  that  they  trace  the  origin  of  a  kind 
of  armed  neutrality^  and  a  dereliSion  of  the  {)remier,  to 
whom  he  was  once  fo  greatly  attached. 

It  is  impofiible  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
refpe(9:ing  charges  fo  vague  and  fecret  in  their  very  nature  ; 
we  can  only  obferve,  thai  he  is  oiie  of  the  ableft  and  moft 
optilent,  and  we  are  inclined  alfo  to  confider  him  as  one  of 
the  moft  independent  of  our  modern  legiflators. 

Sir 
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Sir  John  Sinclair  was  created  a  baronet,  February  4th, 
1786;  but  whether  his  claims  originated  from  the  title  of 
his  original  ancertor.  Sir  George  Sinclair  of  Clythe,  who 
fat  in  the  Scottifli  Parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  century,  or  in  his  own  merits,  the  author  of  this  fketch 
is  unable  to  determine. 

\  Previoufly  to  his  receiving  patent  honours,  he  had  be- 
come entiiled  to  academical  ones,  having  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor. of  Laws  fome  years  before, 

A; 
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THE  hiflory  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Life  of  Lo- 
renzo de  Medicis,  evinces  the  wonderful  effefts  which  re- 
fult  from  aflTidLious  induftry,  fuperadded  to  the  intuitive 
rapidity  of  genius.  Favoured  by  no  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, foftercd  by  no  patronage,  raifed  by  the  native  ener- 
gies of  his  mind  alone,  Mr.  Rofcoe  has  reached  a  pitch  of 
literary  eminence,  which  is  rarely  attained  even  by  thofe 
who  have  made  the  beft  ufe  of  the  privileges  of  academic 
inftrudion. 

His  parents  moved  in  the  humbler  fphere  of  life  ;  they 
were  of  courfe  precluded  by  their  circumftances  from  giv- 
ing their  fon  a  very  extenfive  education  ;  and,  with  a 
ftrange  perverfenefs  of  temper^  he  obftinately  refufed  to 
attend  at  the  day-fchool  where  his  father  wifhed  him  t6 
be  taught  writing  and  arithmetic.  In  confequence,  he  had 
not  even  the  common  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge 
ufually  enjoyed  by  thofe  of  the  fame  ftation  in  life  as  him- 
felf.  He  was  thus  fated  to  be  the  architeft  of  his  own 
fame.  . 

But  though    he   threw  off  the  trammels  of  the  fchool, 
he  wars  not  idle :— -he  read  much,  and  thought  more. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  articled  as  clerk  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Eyes,  an  attorney,  in  Liverpool.  Soon  after  this  pe- 
riod he  was  ftitnulated  to  undertake  the  (ludy  of  the  Latin 
language,  by  one  of  his  companions  boafEing  that  he  had 
read  Cicero  de  Amicitia,  and  fpeaking  in  high  terms  of  the 
elegance  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  fentiments  of  that  cbmpofi- 
tion.  Mr.  R.  immediately  procured  the  treatife  in  queflion; 
and  fmoothing  the  difficulties  by  perpetual  reference  to  his 
grammar  as  well  as  to  his  dictionary,  he  drudged  through 

e  the 
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the  tafk  which  emulation  had  incited  him  to  undertake. 
The  fuccefs  which  he  experienced  in  his  firft  effort  prompt- 
ed him  to  proceed  ;  and  he  did  not  flop  in  his  career  till  he 
had  read  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  the  Latin  claflics.  In 
this  purfuit  he  was  encouraged  by  the  friendly  intercourfe 
of  Mr.  Francis  Holden,  an  eccentric  genius  and  excellent 
fcholan 

Having  made  confiddrable  progrefs  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, Mr.  R.  ftill  without  the  affiftance  of  a  mafter, 
proceeded  to  the  (ludy  of  the  French  and  Italian.  The 
bed  authors  in  each  of  thefe  tongues  foon  became  fami- 
liar to  him  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  few  natives  of  the 
country  have  fo  general  and  recondite  a  knowledge  of 
Italian  literature,  as  the  fubjeO:  of  the  prefent  memoir. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  Mr.  R.  regularly  at- 
tended at  the  office  ;  and  his  feafons  of  ftudy  v^^ere  the  in- 
tervals of  bufinefs. 

His  attachment  to  the  mufe  was  of  a  very  early  date. 
While  yet  a  boy  he  read  with  avidity  the  works  of  the 
beft  Englifh  poets.  Of  their  beauties  he  had  an  exquifite 
ftnfe  ;  and  it  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  the  earlieft  of 
his  compofitions  were  of  the  poetical  clafs.  **  Mount 
Pleafant,"  a  defcriptive  poem,  which  he  wrote  in  his 
i6th  year,  is  a  record  not  only  of  the  fertility  of  his  ge- 
nius, but  of  the  correfilnefs  of  his  tafte. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  clerkfiiip,  Mr.  R.  was 
taken  into  partnerfhip  by  Mr.  Afpinwall,  a  very  refpeflable 
attorney  of  the  town  of  Liverpool ;  and  the  entire  ma- 
nagement of  an  office,  extenfive  in  praSice,  and  high  in 
reputation,  devolved  upon  him  alone.  In  this  fituation  he 
conduced  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain  univerfal 
refpefJ:.  .For  notwithftanding  his  various  purfuits,  he  had 
paid  fl:ri<9:  attention  to  his  profeffion,  and  had  acquired  a 
liberal  and  minute  knowledge  of  law.     And  in  clearnefs  of 
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comprehenrion,  and  rapidity  of  difpatch  in  bufinefs  he 
had  few  equals. 

About  this  time  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
the  late  ^  Dr.  Enfield,  and  the  prefent  Dr.  Aiken,  therl 
refiderit  at  Warrington,  the  former  being  tutor  in  the 
belles  lettres,  in  the  Warrington  academy,  and  the  latter 
eftablifhed  as  a  furgeon  in  that  town*  't'hefe  gentlemen 
had  the  honour  of  being  early  fenfible  of  his  furprlrJng  ta- 
lents, and  they  contra£ted  with  him  a  friendfhip  which 
was  fare  to  be  lading,  as  it  was  built  on  the  folid  bafis  of 
inutual  efteerri. 

Mr,  R.  feems  to  have  been  almort  intuitively  gifted  with 
a  correct  tafte  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  ftatuary.  Od 
the  17th  December,  1773,  he  read  to  the  members  of  at 
fociety,  formed  in  Liverpool,  for  the  encouragement  of 
defigningj  drawing,  painting,  &-c.  an  ode  on  the  mftltu- 
tion  of  the  aforefaid  fociety,  which  wa$  afterv/ards  pub- 
lifhedi  together  with  his  poem  entitled  Mount  Pleafant 
Of  this  fociety  he  was  a  very  aSive  affociate,  and  occa- 
fionally  gave  public  lectures  on  fubjefts  appTopria:te  to  th6 
objefl  of  the  inftitution* 

When  the  voice  of  humatfity  \iras  rdifed  ctgainft  the 
flave  trade,  Mr.  R.  fearlefs  of  the  inconvenience  to  v/hich 
the  circumftances  of  his  local  fltud'tfon  might  expofe  him, 
flood  forth  SI  zealous  aiid  enlightened  advocate  for  the  abo- 
lition of  that  inhuman  traffic.  In  his  bbyifh  days,  indeed/ 
he  had  eTtprefled  his  feelings  On  this  fubjeQ:  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  line$,  which  are  extraSed  from  the  above-i 
mentioned  poem.  Mount  Pleafarit,  p,   13: 

There  Afric's  fwarthy  rons  their  toils  repeat, 
_  -  Beneath  the  fervors  of  the  noon-tide  heat ; 

Tor«  from  each  joy  that  crown'd  their  native  foiF,' 
No  fweet  reftcaions  mitigate  their  toil  •, 

C  z  From 

*  Wh<5n  Dr.  E.  publiihcd  the  ad  vol.  of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  R.  furniflved  hion 
^ith  an  Elegy  to  Pity,  and  an  Ode  to  Education* 
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From  morn  to  eve,  by  rigorous  hands  oppreft, 

Dull  fly  their  hours,  of  every  hope  unbleft  : 

Till  broke  with  labour,  helplefs,  and  .forlorn. 

From  their  weak  grafp  the  lingVing  morfel  torn  ; 

The  reed-built  hovel's  friendly  (hade  deny'd  ; 

The  jefl:  of  folly,  and  the  fcorn  of  pride  ; 

Drooping  beneath  meridian  funs  they  lie. 

Lift  the  faint  head,  and  bend  the  imploring  eye  ; 

Till  death,  in  kindnefs,  from  the  tortured  breaft 

Calls  the  free  fpirit  to  the  realmi  of  reft.  ; 

Shame  to  mankind  !  but  (hame  to  Britons  moft, 
Who  all  the  fv/eets  of  liberty  can  boaft  ; 
Yet,  deaf  to  every  human  claim,    deny 
That  blifs  to  others  which  themfelves  enjoy  : 
Life's  bitter  draught  with   harflier  bitter  fill, 
Blaft  every  joy,   and  add  to  every  ill ; 
The  trembling  limbs  with  galling  Iron  bIn(J, 
Nor  loofe  the  heavier  bondage  of  the  mind. 

Thus,  by  his  own  reflefilions,  Mr.  R.  was  prepared  to 
enter  with  ardor  into  the  views  of  the  friends  of  fuffer- 
ing  humanity.  He  had  frequent  converfations  with  Mr. 
Clarkfon,  who  firfl:  di^ew  the  attention  of  the  kingdom  at 
lar^e  to  this  national  difgrace.  A  fpecious  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  defence  of  the  trade,  intituled,  Scriptural  Re^ 
fearchef  into  the  Licitnefs  of  the  Sla'ue  l*rade,  and  written  by 
a  Spanifli  Jefuit  of  the  name  of  Harris.  Mr.  R.  anfwered 
it  with  great  fpirit  and  acutenefs,  in  a  counter-pamphlet 
intituled,  A  Scriptural  Refutation  of  a  Pamphlet  lately  pub • 
iiJJjed  by  the  Rev.  Raymund  Harris. 

But  this  copious  and  interefting  fubjeQ:  awakened  all 
his  fympathies,  and  the  public  were  gratified  by  a  moft 
affeding  poem,  intituled,  l^he  Wrongs  of  Africa,  This 
poem  Mr.  R.  intended  to  complete  in  three  parts.  The 
two  fitft  appeared  in  i  78,7  and  1788,  but  the  lovers  of  ge- 
nuine poetry  have  to  lament  that  he  has  not  yet  fulfilled 
his  promife  of  favouring  them  with  the  publication  of  the 
third. 

A  mind 
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A  mind  fo  aftive  and  generous  as  Mr.  R's  could  not  be 
uninterefted  in  that  ftupendous  event,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. He  caught  the  enthufiaftic  glow  which  warmed  the 
breads  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  while  they  beheld  a 
mighty  nation  throwing  off  the  fetters  of  defpotifm ;  and 
fondly  hoped  that  the  confcquences  of  their  exertion  would 
be  lading  peace,  good  order,  and  equal  laws.  He  tuned 
the  lyre  on  this  bewitching  theme,  and  proclaimed  the 
praifes  of  Freedom  in  a  tranflation  of  an  ode  of  Petrarch, 
which  found  its  way  into  the  Mercurio  Italico  i  a  fong  itxr 
tuled.  Millions  be  Free^  and  the  famous  poem,  T*he  Fine-co-' 
vered  Hilh,  which  may  be  clafled  among  the  moft  finifhed 
compofitions  in  the  Englifh  language. 

During  the  feafon  of  tumult  and  difcord,  which  fuc* 
ceeded  the  attempt  of  the  conribined  powers  to  reinftate,  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  authority,  the  defpotifm  of  France  (an 
attempt  in  which  this  country,  fatally  to  itfelf,  too  cordi- 
ally united),  Mr,  R.  was  bufily  employed  in  writing  the 
Hiftory  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis.  This  work  was  begun 
about  the  year  1790.  It  may  be  prefumed  that  it  has  now 
paffed  through  the  ordeal  of  criticifm :  more  than  two 
years  have  elapfed  fince  its  publication.  The  literary  world 
have  had  time  to  recover  from  the  dazzle  of  furprize — ^and 
the  buz  of  ignorant  applaufe,  raifed  by  the  leaders  of  li- 
terary fafhion,  is  ftlll.  The  fentence  of  foher  judgment 
confirms  the  verdi6l  which  was  paffed  according  to  the 
dilates  of  firfl:  impreffions.  The  liberal  acumen  of  Parr. 
has  aflayed  the  life  of  Lorenzo,  and  has  found  it  fterlilsg 
gold.  Its  dignity  and  grace  have  fl^ielded  its  author  from 
the  mercilefs  tomahawk  o£  the  writer  *  of  the  Purfiuts  of 
Literature ;  and  we  may  fairly  prefume  that  Its  rank  is  fixed 
among  the  moft  fplendid  ornaments  of  Englifh  litera- 
ture. 

*  Mr.  Mathias, 
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The  aJmiration  with  which  the  public  have  been  af- 
fcSed  by  the  penifal  of  this  work  will,    no  doubt,  be  en- 
creafed    by    a   knowledge    of  the  circumflanccs   in   which 
it   was  compofed.     At    the   time  when    it    was    projected, 
Mr.  R.    lived   at   the  diilance   of   two  miles  from  Liver- 
poo),  whither   he  was  obliged  daily  to  repair  to  attend  the 
bufinefs  of  his  office.     The  dry  and  tedious  details  of  law- 
occupied  his  attention  during  the  whole  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  ;  his  evenings  alone  he  was  able  to  dedicate   to 
ftudy  ;  and    it  will  be  eafily  conceived,  that   a  gentleman, 
furrounded  by  a   numerous  family,    and   whofe  company 
was  courted  by   his  friends,  mufl:  have  experienced,    even 
at  thefe  hours,  a  variety  of  interruptions.     No  public  li- 
brary provided  him  with  materials.     The  rare  books  which 
he  had  occafion  to  confult,  he  \yas   obliged  to  procure  in 
London  at    a  confiderable  expence.     But   in  the  midft  of 
all  thefe  difficulties  the  work  grew   under  hi3  hands.     In 
order  that  it  might  be   printed  under  his   own  infpe<Elion, 
he    eftablifhed   an  excellent  prefs  at  Liverpool,  and    fub- 
mitttd  to  the  difgufling  toil  of  correfling  the  proofs.    The 
Hiftory  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  was  at   length  publiflied 
early  in  the  year  i  796. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  hiftory,  Mr.  R.  relin- 
quifhed  the  profeffion  of  an  attorney,  and  entered  himfelf 
at  Gray's  Inn,  'with  a  view  of  afting  as  a  barrifter. 

He  took  advantage  of  the  leifure  which  the  relinquish-' 
ment  of  bufinefs  afforded  him,  to  enter  upon  the  ftudy  of 
the  Greek  language ;  to  which,  according  to  the  report 
of  his  intimate  friends,  he  has  made  confiderable  progrefs. 

The  public  have,  with  concordant  voice,  called  upon 
Mr.  R.  for  the  life  of  Leo  X. ;  and  Lord  Holland,  and 
Lord  Briftol  have,  with  great  liberality,  promifed  their 
affiftance  in  procuring  from  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  whatever  documents  he  might  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  confult  in  the  execution  of  fo  grand  a  defign.     The 
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lovers  of  polite  literature  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  R. 
has  aSualiy  begun  this  expefl:ecl  work  ;  but  fueh  is  the 
troubled  ftate  of  Europe,  that  he  is  debarred,  at  prefent,, 
from  the  ufe  of  materials  which  might  be  colleSed  abroad*. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  condufk,  Mr.  R.  has  uniformly 
maintained  a  charafter  of  fimplicity,  fincerity,  and  bene- 
volence. He  a£ts  uprightly  without  effort.  Ill-fated  ge- 
nius cannot  plead  his  hiftory  as  a  precedent  for  irregular, 
rity  of  life  ;  nor  will  his  example  fanflion  the  herd  of  men 
of  abilities,  who  deem  their  talents  a  licence  to  live  ia 
idlenefs,  and  prey  upon  the  public.  His  refources  are 
in  his  own  exertions.  He  is,  in  every  fenCc  of  the  word* 
an  independent  man.  Long  may  he  enjoy  the  bleffingi 
vhich  are  the  meed  of  virtue  I 
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THE  rife  of  this  nobleman  mud:  be  allowed  to  have 
been  rapid  ;  ^nd  if  we  are  to  believe  his  enemies,  it  is  un- 
exampled in  our  annals,  fince  the  time  of  the  Spenfers. 
This,  howeveV,  is  not  fii  i£tly  true,  for  it  might  be  eafy  to 
point  out  many  others  who  have  been  fully  as  fortunate  in 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  reign,  and  attained  equal  honour5 
with  perhaps  inferior  pretenfions. 

On  his  being  ennobled,  it  was  obferved,  with  more  ran- 
cour than  n*uth,  that  his  family  difgraced  the  peerage  ; 
whereas  the  truth  is,  that  on  the  fcore  of  birth,  his  preten- 
fions are  fuperior  to  many  of  thofe  with  whom  he  aflbciates, 
either  in  the  fenate,  or  at  the  council  board.  His  ancef- 
tors  have  been  fettled  more  than  a  century  at  Walcot,  near 
Charlbury^  in  Oxfordfhire.  His  grandfather.  Sir  Robert 
Jenkinfon,  married  a  wealthy  heirefs  at  Bromley,  in  Kent; 
and  his  father,  who  was  a  colonel  iq  the  army,  refided  at 
South  Lawn  Lodge,  in  Whichwood  Foreft. 

Charles  Jenkinfon  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Burford,  two  miles 
diftant  from  his  father's  houfe  ;  and  many  perfons  are  ftill 
living  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  addrefs  him  as  their  old 
fchool-felloWo  He  was  afterwards  placed  on  the  founda- 
tion in  the  Chartei:  Houfe,  and  feerns  to  have  been  fp  well 
fatisfied  with  the  inftitution,  that  he  educated  his  eldeft  fon, 
the  prefent  Lord  Hawkefbury,  there.  Froni  this  eminent 
feminary  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  firft  im- 
bibed, perhaps,  his  political  fentiments,  and  was  entered  a 
member  of  the  Univerfity  College.  There  he  took  two 
degrees^  that  of  B.A.  and  A.M.  and  feems  to  have  made 
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himfelf  firft  known  by  feme  verfes  on  the  much-lamented 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  to  his  prefcnt 
Majefty. 

In  1753^  he  removed  from  Oxford,  without  obtaining, 
and  perhaps  without  foliciting,  a  fellowfhip;  and  in  I7  53» 
published  his  firfl:  profe  traft,  entitled,  "  A  DifcouiTe  on 
the  Condu£l:  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  with 
refpetft  to  Neutral  Nations  during  the  prefent  War."  He 
afterwards  wrote  feveral  other  pamphlets  ;  and  one  in  par- 
ticular, on  the  benefit  refulting  from  a  militia,  or  armed  na- 
tional force,  independent  of  a  (landing  army.  This  abounds 
with  many  manly  and  patriotic  fentiments,  and  has  been 
lately  quoted  againft  himfelf  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers:  on 
that  occafion  his  lordihip  did  not  deny  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor, but  contented  himfelf  with  apologizing  for  his  errors, 
on  account  of  hid  extreme  youth. 

To  the  former  of  thefe  produQions,  his  rife  in  life  has 
been  falfely  attributed  ;  it  was  allowed  by  every  one  to  be 
an  able  performance;  but  like  many  others  of  the  fame 
kind,  it  might  have  lain  in  the  warehoufe  of  his  bookfeller, 
and  he  himfelf  remained  for  ever  in  obfcurity,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  intervention  of  a  gentleman  of  the  fame  coun- 
ty, with  whom  he  lucl^ily  became  acquainted. 

Sir  Edward  Turner  of  Arpbrofeden  in  Oxforddiire,  be- 
ing of  an  ancient  family,  and  pofleffing  a  large  fortune, 
ambitioned  to  reprefent  his  native  county  in  parliament. 
Having  attained  confiderable  influence  by  means  of  a  large 
eftate,  a  hofpitable  and  noble  manfiun,  which  as  well  as 
the  family  houfe  at  Blackbeath  has  been  fince  taken  down, 
and  the  materials  fold  by  his  eldeft  fon  Sir  Gregory  Page 
Turner,  Baronet,  he  accordingly  flood  candidate  as  knight 
of  the  (hire.  He  was,  however,  ftrenuoufly  but  unfucct^fs- 
fully  oppofed  ;  for  in  addition  to  his  own,  he  pofTefled  the 
court  intereft.  The  ftruggle,  notwithftandlng  this,  was  long 
and  violent,  and  it  ftill  fornis  a  memorable  epoch  "in  the 
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hiftory  of  contcfted  elefitions.  But  for  nothing  is  it  more 
remarkable,  than  for  its  being  the  fortunate  occurrence  in 
Mr.  Jenkinfon^s  li'fe,  which  produced  all  his  prefent  great- 
nefs ;  for  the  contending  parties,  having  as  ufual,  called  ia 
the  aid  of  ballads,  lampoons,  verfes,  and  fatires,  this  gen^ 
tieman  diftingulfhed  himfelf  by  a  fong  in  favour  of  Sir 
Edward  and  his  party,  which  fo  captivated  either  the  tafte 
or  the  gratitude  of  the  baronet,  that  he  introduced  him 
to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  then  fiou.ifhing  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
power. 

It  is  known  but  to  few,  perhaps,  that  his  lordfliip,  who 
placed  Mr.  J.  at  firft  in  an  inferior  office,  wa  not  atall 
captivated  with  him^  for  it  was  entirely  pwing  to  the  re- 
peated felicitations  of  the  member  for  Oxfordfliire,  that 
be  extended  his  further  proteSion.  After  a  longer  trial, 
he  became  the  Premier's  private  fecretary,  and  in  fome 
refpeO:  a  member  of  his  family,  participating  in  his 
friendfhip  and  favour,  and  living  with  him  in  an  unreftrain- 
ed  and  confide,ntial  mtercourfe. 

Such  3  connexion  as  this  could  not  fail  to  prove  advan- 
tageous; and  accordingly,  in  March,  1761,  we  find  him 
appointed  to  be  one  of  the  Under-fecretaries  of  State,  a 
fituation  which  prefuppofes  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  fituation  of  foreign  affairs,  and  a  pretty  accurate  know- 
ledge with  refpeO:  to  the  arcana  imperii  in  general. 

He,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in  this  flation,  for 
after  the  lapfe  of  about  fourteen  months,  he  received  the 
lucrative  appointment  of  Treafurer  of  the  Ordnance ;  this 
he  relinquifhed  in  1763,  for  the  more  confidential  office  of 
joint  Secretary  of  the  Treafury ;  a  fituation  for  which  he 
was  admirably  qualified,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of 
parties,  and  the  management  of  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  of 
which  he  himfelf  had  been  fome  time  a  member,  having 
obtained  a  feat  for  Cockermouth, 
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To  the  Rockingham  adminiftration,  which  fncceedcd  ja 
1765,  he  was  bothperfonally  and  pojitically  odious,  and  he 
accordingly  loft  xill  his  appointments;  hut  m  thecoiirfe  of 
the  fame  year,  he  had  one  conferred  on  him  by  the  king's 
mother,  the  late  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales,  which  no 
rainifter  could  bereave  him  of;  this  was  the  auditorfliip  of 
her  Royal  Highnefs's  accounts. 

This  circumftance  added  to  his  clofe  intimacy  with  ths 
difcarded  minifter,  awakened  the  jealoufy  of  the  patriots; 
and  if  we  are  to  credit  their  fufpicions,  he  became,  in  the 
technical  language  of  that  day,  the  "  go-between"  to  the 
favourite,  the  princefs-mother,  and  the  throne. 

When  Lord  Bute  retired  into  the  country  in  difguft,  pro- 
mifing  torelinqui(h  public  affairs,  a  great  perfonage  is  fald 
to  have  conftrued  this  into  an  abandoni^enty  and  to  have  look- 
ed out  for  advice  eifewhere  ;  from  that  moment  Mr.  Jen- 
kinfon  was  njnked  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  partv  called 
the  *'  king's  friends,"  and  his  Majefty  has  always  hnce  dif- 
tinguifhed  him  by  a  marked  partiality  to  his  merits. 

Honours  and  employments  now  fell  thick  upon  him. 
In  1766,  he  became  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  m 
1777,  ^  Lord  of  the  Treafury.  Soon  after  this  he  ob- 
tained the  *  elerkfhip  of  the  pells  in  Ireland,  and  was 
nominated  a  Lord  of  Trade;  in  1786,  he  was  created 
Lord  Hawkefbury,  Baron  of  Hawkefbury  in  the  county  of 
Gloucefter,  and  on  May  28th,  1796,  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Liverpool;  at  whiph  period  he  was  au- 
thorized by  his  Majefty  to  quarter  the  arms  of  that  com- 
mercial city  with  thofe  of  his  own  family.  Thefe  are  great 
honours,  but  the  well  chofen  motto  which  he  has  adopted 
for  his  efcutcheon,  proves  that  he  confiders  himfelf  as  not 
pndeferving  of  them  -f-. 

*  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  this  was  purchafecl  from  Mr.  Fox,  pav- 
ing conftituted  part  of  his  patrimony, 
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While  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Mr.  Jenkinfon  fpoke 
frequently,  but  fmce  his  recent  elevation,  fpeaks  but  fel- 
dom ;  whatever  he  fays,  however,  is  liftened  to  with  the 
utmoft  attention,  and  the  throbbings  of  expeQation  are 
never  more  feelingly  experienced  by  the  fervants  of  the 
crown,  than  when  he  utters  his  wilhes  eitlier  at  the  council- 
board,  or  in  parliament. 

His  lordfliip  formerly  experienced  much  odium,  which 
indeed  is  always  attached  to  the  charge  of  fivouritifm,  for 
when  the  Earl  of  Bute  made  his  apotheoffs^  his  political 
mouth  was  fuppofed  to  drop  on  the  fhoulders  of  Mr.  Jen- 
kinfon.  He  is  now,  however,  a  peer,  and  a  privy  coun- 
fellor,  and  in  one  of  thofe  fit  nations  the  temporary,  and  in 
the  other  the  condltutional  advifer  of  the  crown;  he  is 
therefore  empowered  both  by  of5ce  and  by  law  to  deliver 
bis  opinion  to  his  fovereign. 

It  would  be  unjuft  to  omit  that  the  earl  of  Liverpool  has 
always  paid  great  attention  to  the  trade  of  his  country.  It 
was  he  who  drew  up  the  treaty  of  commercial  intercourfe 
with  America;  and  he  is  alfo  faid  to  have  not  only  pointed 
out,  but  to  have  created  the  whale  fifliery  in  the  South  Seas. 

Refpecling  the  part  he  took  during  the  American  war, 
no  one  ever  fpoke  more  decifively,  or  perhaps  more  intern-^ 
perately  than  his  prefent  aflbciate  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  of  the  fliare  they  both  have  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  country,  and  the  government  of  Ireland, 
and  the  prefent  conteft  with  France,  pofterity  will  be  able 
to  judge  more  coolly,  and  more  fairly  than  their  own  coa» 
temporaries. 
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THE  fignature  of  this  gentleman  is  pretty  familiar 
throughout  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  feems  to  give 
the  fame  currency  to  a  bank-note  that  the  names  of  the 
notorious  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  confer  on  a  capias. 
Abraham,  hov/ever,  has  this  in  his  favour,  that  he  is  no 
fictitious  perfon,  made  up  of  fhreds  of  parchment,  but  a 
man,  a  real  living  man,  conftituted  of  flefh,  blood,  bones, 
fmevvs,  marrow,  and  mufcles;  and  while  the  place  of  abod^ 
of  the  former  gentlemen  are  fo  little  known,  even  ia 
Chancery-lane,  Lincoln's  -inn,  Gray's-inn,  Serjeant's-inn, 
or  the  Temple,  that  none  of  their"  inhabitants,  from  the 
judge  to  the  ticket-porter,  know  where  they  lodge,  and 
the  Sheriffs  of  Middlefex,  if  ordered  to  take  one  of  the 
rogues  into  cullody,  muft  be  under  the  neqeflity  of  return- 
ing non  eft  inventus  on  the  back  of  the  writ,  there  is  not  ^ 
boy  about  the  Royal  Exchange  who  cannot  point  out  the 
great  houfey  where  honeft  Abraham  is  to  be  ktn.  ftrutting 
about,  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  for  feveral  hours  every 
day  ! 

The  trade  of  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  con- 
.fined  almoft  exclufively  to  the  provinces  that  flcirt  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Baltic.  The  opprefTions  every  where 
experienced  by  the  Jews  from  the  Chriftians,  taught  them^ 
from  cruel  neccflity,  the  art  of  transferring  their  riches 
from  one  nation  to  another;  and  the  myfteries  of  banking 
and  of  bills  of  exchange,  are  fuppofed  to  have  originated 
in  Italy. 

A  colony  of  Lombards,  by  means  of  the  arms  of  the 
duchy  *,  and  the  name  of  their  nation,   have  given  fign- 

*  Tha  three  balls  arc  the  arms  of  Lombardy. 
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ports  to  onv  pawn-brokers,  and  an  appellation  to  the  refi-* 
dence  of  our  principal  bankers  *. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  nearly  two  centuries  after  this 
epoch,  notwithftanding  the  growing  increafe  of  our  com^ 
merce,  that  a  national  bank  was  eftabliflied,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  David  Hume,  towards  the  latter  period  of  his 
tife,  affefted  to  confider  public  credit  as  a  hardier  plant  than 
he  had  at  firft  imagined,  yet  it  is  a  long  time  before  man- 
feinj  becomes  fo  metaphyfical  as  to  fuppofe  that  a  horfe 
a  {hip,  an  eftate,  or  even  a  province,  may  be  reprefented  by 
a  flip  of  flimfy  paper,  that  would  not  be  able  to  contain 
half  the  legal  jargon  fufficient  to  conftitute  the  conveyance 
of  a  houfe  or  a  homefted  \ 

Indeed,  this  mode  of  reafoning  is  fuppoi  ted  by  fafts,  for 
it  was  found  ImpofTible  to  create  a  great  national  bank, 
either  under  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  or  the  houfe  of  Stuart. 
Such  a  tyranny  as  that  exerted  by  Henry  VIII.  would  have 
driven  the  proprietors  into  beggary  in  the  courfe  of  a  fort- 
night. Charles  II.  who  cheated  the  goldfmithsy  or  bankers 
of  his  day,  by  plundering  the  exchequer  of  the  money 
lodged  there,  and  whom  the  Gothamites  of  later  times  have 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  exchange,  dreffed  in  a  Romaii 
habit,  as  if  he  had  been  the  proteftor  of  trade,  might 
have  proved  nearly  as  fatal  to  a  banking  company,  by  his 
own  diftrefTes,  joined  to  the  perpetual  cravings  of  his 
courtiers  and  miftrefles,  as  the  indifcriminate  ferocity  of 
Henry.  Ncl  Gwyn  alone,  would  have  put  a  German  fuhftdy 
in  requifition  ! 

In  fine,  we  all  know,  that  an  eftabllfiiment  of  this  kind 
failed  in  monarchical  France,  and  that  it  has  been  feveraj 
times  ineffeSually  attempted  under  the  republic.  It  wa^ 
not  until  five  years  fubfequent  to  our  own  revolution,  that 
the  bank  of  England  was  eftabliflied  (in  1693),  "^d^^  ^^e 

*  Lombard-flr«et, 
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aufpices  of  a  prince  emphatically  termed  ^^  the  deliverer;" 
thus  proving  to  demonftration,  that  liberty  and  public  cre- 
dit are  infeparable  from  each  other.  At  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Madrid,  we  hear  of  court  bankers,  but  a  national  bank 
is  ftill  unknown. 

This  eftablilhment  has  combated  and  overcome  a  multi- 
tude of  difficulties ;  for  its  notes  at  one  time,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  arts  praftifed  by  adherents  to  the  Houfe  of 
Stuart,  experienced  a  difcount ;  and  it  is  but  a  fhort  time 
fince,  that  the  precious  metals  contained  within  its  vaulls 
have  been  kept  from  circulation,  and  all  money-payments 
fiifpended  by  a<5l  of  parliament.  Even  this,  however,  it 
has  furvived ;  for  the  known  wealth  of  the  eftablifhmeiU, 
the  punftuality  of  its  offices,  and  the  admirable  economy 
of  their  arrangements,  have  attrafled  and  moft  defervedly 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

Of  thefe  officers,  the  moft  eminent,  mod:  noted,  and 
perhaps  alfo  the  moft  refpeftable,  i^  the  fubje£t  of  thefe 
memoirs.  Mr.  Newland,  born  in  1729,  or  1730,  at  tlie 
houfe  of  his  father,  a  baker,  in  King-ftreet,  South wark, 
was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  bank  of  England,  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  being  nominated  on  the  27th 
February,  1748.  Diftinguifhin^  himfelf  by  that  regula- 
rity and  order  fo  neceflary  in  money  concerns,  he  rofe 
through  the  various  gradations  of  fervice,  until  January  19, 
1775,  when  he  attained  the  refpe£table  and  confidential 
office  of  chief  cafliier  to  the  firft  commerciar company  in 
Europe. 

He  is  now  in  the  68th  or  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  has 
fomething  commanding  and  refpeiStable  in  his  perfon.  Hii* 
deportment  is  alfo  genteel,  his  manners  are  afi\3ible^  and 
his  adivity  and  attention  ftill  exhibit  a  pattern  for  the  imi- 
tation of  the  junior  clerks.  His  manner  of  tranfafiting  bu-. 
finefs  is  eminently  methodical  ;  and  he  is  known  to  have 
undefignedly  given  offence  to  a  few  of  the  fubfcriben^  to 
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the  voluntary  contributions,  by  a  rigid  and  minute  atten- 
tion to  the  provifos  of  the  aft  of  parliament,  and  the  in- 
ftrufitions  of  the  dire£tors»  On  this  occafion,  the  zeal  of 
fome  of  the  newfpapers  g6t  the  better  of  their  difcretlon, 
and  they  made  many  equally  ridiculous  and  impotent  re* 
fiefiions  on  the  charader  of  a  perfon,  who  generoufly 
contributed  200/.  towards  the  very  meafure  of  which  they 
fuppofed  him  ta  be  the  enemy. 

The  wealth  of  this  gentleman  has  been  the  fubjeft  of 
much  conjedure.  He  is  certainly  rich,  but  no  fufpicion 
Can  attach  to  this  circumftance,  when  his  opportunities, 
his  emoluments,  and  his  economy  are  confidered.  He  is, 
however,  no  churl ;  for  a  fum  of  money  being  wanted  for 
rebuilding  the  church  of  St.  Peter-Ie  'Poor  in  Broad-ftreer, 
it  was  inflantly  advanced  by  him  to  the  parifli,  at  the  ufual 
intereft,  although  he  could  have  eafily  turned  it  to  better 
account. 

At  a  certain  period  of  life,  men  both  attain  and  retain 
habits  either  of  regularity  or  diflTipation.  At  fifteen  minutes 
pafi:  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  is  feen  conftantly  at 
his  defk,  and  Is  never  abfent  from  his  duty  until  three  in  the 
afternoon.  He  refides  in  afuite  of  apartments  in  the  bank^ 
annexed  to  his  office,  as  chief  cafhier ;  and  being  a  bache- 
I6r,  his  eftablifhment  is  not  large.  During  a  period  of 
thirty  or  forty  years,  he  has  not  been  once  abfent,  except 
during  a  few  weeks  illnefs ;  and  therefore  trips  to  Margate, 
Brighton,  and  the  other  fafliionable  watering  places,  have 
neither  impeded  his  duties,  nor  added  to  his  expences. 

The  only  relaxation  he  has  allowed  himfelf  for  many 
fummers  pail,  is  a  daily  ride  in  the  Iflington  flage- coach,  to 
a  cottage  at  Highbury,  where  he  drinks  tea  ;  and  after 
contemplating  tie  beauties  of  the  country^  returns  regularly 
in  the  evening  to  the  bank. 

As  a  private  charafter,  this  gentleman  ranks  very  high  ; 
and  in  his  fecial  hours  he   is  a  good  companion,  enjoying 
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the  pleafurcs   of  the    table   in   moderation,   and    laughing 
heartily  at  a  good  fiory^  of  which  he  is  paflionately  fond. 

It  is  almofl:  impofTible  to  contemplate  the  immenfe  fums 
t)f  paper-money  which  literally  pafs  through  his  hands,  both 
as  chief  cafhier  to  the  bank,  and  fecretary  and  agent  to 
the  commifTioners  Appointed  by  aO:  of  parliament  for  the 
reduQiion  of  the  national  debt,  without  thinking  of  the 
lines  of  Pope : 

"  BlefsM  paper  credit  !   laff  and  bef!:  rupply  \ 
**  That  lends  Corruption  higher  wings  to  fly  ! 
'*  Gold  imp'd   by  ihee  can  conVpafs  hardeft  things, 
*'  Can  pocket  iiates,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings. 

"   A  ftngie  leaf  fnall  waft  an  arnjy  o'er, 
*'  Or  fliip  off  fenates   to   fome  didant  fhore  : 
**  A  leaf  like  SibyTs,  fcatier  to  and  fro 
^'  Our  fates  and  fortunes  as  the  winds  fhall  blow  ; 
**  Pregnant  with  thoufands  flits  the  fcrap  unfeen, 
*'  And  fdcnt  fells  a  king  or  buys  a  queen." 
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The  Honourable  (lately  Right  Honourable) 
CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

ALL  the  great  men  of  the  prefent  day,  are  either  the 
ofFspring  of,  or  immediately  defcended  from  new  fami- 
lies. The  ancient  nobility  repofe  under  the  laurels  of 
their  anceftors,  not  deigning  to  apply  to  any  of  the  learned 
profeilions,  and  deeming  commerce  and  agriculture  un- 
worthy of  their  purfuits,  (a  few  illuftrious  characters  ex' 
cepted),  they  delegate  their  domeftic  concerns,  to  the 
care  of  their  upper  fervants,  and  not  unfrequently  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  nation  is  entrufted  to  their  proxies.  This* 
perhaps,  will  be  the  bed  apology  for  the  multitude  of  ple- 
beian fcions,  recently  ingrafted  on  the  flock  of  ancient 
ariftocracy  ;  and  although  it  may  puzzle  Norrey  and  Cla- 
rencieux,  to  find  them  either  arms  or  anceftors,  certain  it 
is,  that  the  life  blood  of  nobility  has  been  infufed  into  the 
peerage  through  the  conduit  of  democracy. 

It  may  be  alfo  neceffary  to  preface  this  article  with 
another  obfervation,  of  which  fome  of  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous  charaQers  of  the  prefent  political  drama,  afford 
more  than  one  pregnant  inftance ;  that  the  younger  fons 
of  our  nobility  are  more  fuccefsful  in  their  political  ef- 
forts than  the  elder  *.  This  may  be  eafily  accounted  for  ; 
the  heir  to  a  great  fortune,  and  an  illuftrious  title,  knows 
not  how  foon  both  may  devolve  upon  him,  and  when 
that  event  takes  place,  to   what  further  obje6t  can  his  ex- 

*  The  fcilowing  remarks  sre  made  by  tlijE  late  Lord  Orford,  better  known 
by  the  name  cf  Horace  Wfllpole. 

'^  William  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  was  a  fccond  fon,  and  became  prime  mj- 
^'  nilier  of  England.  His  rival  and  antagonift  was  Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland, 
**  a  fccond  fon  likcwife.  Lord  Holland's  fccond  fon,  Charles  Fox,  and  Lord 
*^  Chatham's  fccond  fon,   William  Pittj  are  now  rivals  and  antagonifts. 
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peftations   point?     He  finds  that  he   has' been  born  a  le- 
giflator,  and   that  a   large  fortune  is  entailed  upon  his  per- 
fon  ;   here  then  dre  weaUh  and  honours  not  only  within  his 
grafp,  but  a£tuai!y  within  his  power.      It  is  otherwife  with 
the  junior  branches,  for   they  have   in  general  but  little  in 
poflefTiori,  arid  every  thing  to  look  for  ;  they  inherit  all  the 
exquifite  relifh  for  pleafure  that  their  feniors  enjoy  to  fa- 
tiety,  and    are  only  deficient  in  the  means  of  gratification. 
I/ike  the  dove  cf  Noah^  they  fcarcely  find  a  refting  place 
ftr  their  feet  on  the  earth  ^  and  they  are  exa6l!y  in  the  fiui- 
ation  of  an   invading  general  who  has   burnt  his  fhips,  for 
(hey  mud  advance  on,   or  perifli  ! 

Charles  James  Fox,  is  the  younger  fon  of  Henry,  who 
was  himfelf  a  ybUnger  fon  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  celebrated 
lefs  for  his  own  birth,  than  the  circuinftance  of  being  a  fa- 
ther at  the  age  of  eighty,  an  event  not  incredible  however^ 
and  rendered  in  the  prefent  inftance  unfufpicious,  by  the 
decorous  condiifl,  arid  acknowledg^ed  virtue  of  the  partner 
of  his  bed.  Henry  entered  early  into  public  life,  and  fuch 
was  his  addrefs  irl  parliament,  during  the  reign  of  George 
11.  that  he  foon  attained  not  only  fome  of  the  mofl  ar- 
duous and  honourable,  but  alfo  the  mofl:  lucrative  fituations 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  for  in  ths  year  1754,  ^^  ^^^  ^P* 
pointed  fecretary  at  war  ;  then  fecretary  of  {late  for  the 
Southern  department,  and  after  being  oufted  by  the  great 
Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  we  find  him  filling 
the  immenfely  beneficial  office  of  pay-mafter  general  of 
the  forces,  accumulating  great  wealth,  and  incurring  the 
anirhadverfions  of  the  fit  ft  city  of  the  empire.  Such  in- 
deed was  his  confec|uence,  that  at  a  time  when  patents  of 
peerage  were  not  very  common,  lie  was  ennobled  by  his 
prefent  Majefty,  in  1763,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Holland  of 
Foxley. 

His  fon,  Charles  Jarnes,  was  born  January  13th,  1  749^ 
^nd  if  by  his  father's  fide,  he  claffed  among  the  ftovi  hmmes^ 
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by  his  mother's,  his  defcent  muft  be  allowed  to  be  fplen* 
did,  for  Lady  Georgiana  Carolina  Lennox,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  and  as  fuch,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  flie  was  allied  to  the 
two  rival,  but  related  families,  which  had  fo  long  contefted 
for  the  throne  of  Great  Britain— thofe  of  Brunfwic  and 
Stuart. 

But  It  IS  not  to  fuch  vulgar  claims  as  thefe,  that  the  fu- 
ture hiftorian  will  have  recourfe  ;  he  will  dwell  with  ardour 
on  the  early  promife  of  genius,  the  precocious  talents  of  the 
boy,  the  matured  wifdom  of  the  philofopher  and  the  ftatef- 
man,  and  while  the  abilities  and  virtues  that  adorn  the 
charafter  of  this  hero,  bring  him  forward  on  the  canvas, 
thefe  inefficient  and  involuntary  pretenfions  will  be  caft 
into  the  fhade,  and  fcarcely  be  diftinguilhed  in  the  back 
ground. 

The  fecond  fon  proved  Lord  Holland's  favourite  child, 
and  at  length  became  the  darling  of  his  old  age.  Per- 
ceiving in  him  the  feeds  of  all  the  qualities  that  conftitute 
greatnefs,  he  was  at  infinite  pains  to  give  fcope  to  his  intel- 
leSual  vigour,  to  expand  the  fhoots,  and  difclofe  the  blof^ 
foms  of  fo  promifing  a  plant.  From  his  earlieft  infancy 
he  intended  him  for  parliamentary  bufmefs,  and  by  con- 
verfing  with  him  always  as  if  he  had  been  a  man,  he  ac- 
tually made  him  one  before  the  iifual  time.  He  is  even 
faid  to  have  fubmitted  his  difpatches  to  his  perufal,  while 
in  office,  and  to  have  complied  with  his  correfitions. 

This  country  much  about  the  fame  time,  beheld  in  the 
perfons  of  two  rival  orators,  two  wonderful  inflances  of 
ftatefmen,  retiring  from  the  field  of  contention,  and  de- 
voting the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  education  of  their 
two  younger  fons,  with  whom  they  were  accuftomed  to 
talk  about  public  affairs,  and  fometimes  to  place  on  a  ta- 
ble in  order  to  hear  them  declaim.  Occupied  the  better 
part  of  their  days  in  hoftilities  againfl  each  other,  the  enmity 
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of  the  families  feems  to  have  become  hereditary,  for  it  is 
kept  up  by  their  children,  who  ilill  maintain  a  rivalfhip, 
even  after  they  had  abjured  the  principles  of  their  refpec- 
tive  fires. 

In  compliance  with  the  future  deftination  of  his  fon. 
Lord  Holland  preferred  a  public  to  a  private  education,  and 
accordingly  fent  Charles  to  Weftminfter  fchool.  After 
ijiftinguifhing  himfelf  here,  he  removed  to  Eton,  where 
Dr.  Barnard,  the  late  provoft,  found  him  not  only  uncom- 
monly eager  after  amufements,  but  eminent  fuccefsful  in 
clafllcal  attainments  His  private  tutor,  while  a  member 
of  this  celebrated  inftitution,  was  Dr.  Newcome,  after- 
wards Bifhop  of  Waterford,  who,  while  he  was  frequently 
vexed  at  the  diflipation  of  his  pupil,  had  occafion  at  the 
fame  time  to  be  highly  gratified  with  his  progrefs.  Here 
he  formed  his  early  friendship  with  the  Earl  of  Fitzwilliarn, 
Lord  Carlifle,  his  own  relation  the  Duke  of  Leinfter,  and 
fome  of  the  firfl:  men  of  the  age.  It  was  here  alfo,  that  ^ 
one  of  them  anticipated  his  future  ri^putation  in  the  follow* 
ing  lines : 

♦'  How  will  my  Fox,  alqne  by  ftrength  of  parts, 

*'  Shake  the  loud  fenate,  animate  the  hearts 

*'  Of  fearful  ftatefmen,    while,  around  you  (land 

*'  Both  Peers  and  Commons  lift'ning  your  command  5 

**  While  Tully's  fenie  its  weight  to  you  affords, 

*'  His  nervous  fweetnefs  fliall  adorn  your  words. 

^*  What  praife  to  Pitt  to  Townshend  e'er  was  due, 

**  In  future  times  my  Fox,  ihali  wait  qn  you*" 

HI5  father  being,  in  the  uncourtly  language   of  thofe 
days,  "  a  rank  Tory,"  Charles  was  fent  to  finifti  his  edu- 
cation at   Oxford,  where   he  is  reported,  in  iniitation  of 
Penelope,  to  have  regained  by  his  daily  toils,  the  labours 
loft  by  his  no£turnal  aberrations. 

*  Lwd  Carlhte. 

At 
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At  length  he  began  to  pant  after  a  more  unreftrained  in- 
tercourfe  with  fociety,  and  confequently  to  be  difgufted 
with  reftraints,  and  tired  with  the  uniformity  of  a  colle- 
giate Ufe.  The  mod  eafv,  as  well  as  mofl:  likely  way  to 
rid  himfelf  of  this,  was  to  evince  an  ardent  defire  to  fee 
the  world  ;  and  as  his  lludies  were  now  completed,  his  fa- 
ther, as  ufua!,  indulged  the  wilHes  of  his  darling  fon. 
Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  fee  Mr.  Fox  of  late 
years,  without  being  acquainted  with  the  minute  particulars 
of  his  early  life^  will  fcarcely  believe,  that  at  this  period 
he  was  one  of  the  greatefl:  beaus  in  TT^gland  ;  that  he  in- 
dulged in  all  the  fafhionable  elegance  of  attire,  and  vied, 
in  point  oi  redheelsy  :\nd  Pari  s-cut-vehety  with  the  mqft 
Ihewy  men  of  the  times.  Thefe  and  fimilar  qualifications 
were  difplayed  in  moft  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  grand  tour  ;  and  if  he  did  not  return  like 
his  maternal  anceftor*,  with  all  the  vices  of  the  continent^ 
he  at  lead  brought  a  wardrobe  replete  v/ith  all  its  fafliions* 
Nor  will  a  ftrifi^  regard  to  hiftorical  truth  permit  the  omif- 
fion  of  more  culpable  tranfgreffions,  for  he  is  faid,  amidft 
the  ardour  and  impetuofity  of  youth,  to  have  expended, 
or  rather  lavifhed,  vafl:  fums  of  money  in  -f-  play,  and  to 
|iave  contra£l:ed  immenfe  debts,  Let  it  be  recplleSedf 
however,  th^t  he  was  at  this  very  time  between  two  and 
three  years  fliort  of  that  period,  when  the  law  declared 
him  to  be  no  longer  a  minor. 

His  enemies  havQ  carefujiy  reminded  us,  that  the  firft 
political  a6k  of  his  life  was  a  violation  of  the  conrtitutioa 
of  his  native  country  ;  for  at  the  general  eiefition  ia  i  768, 
he  took  his  feat  for  Midhurft,  in  Sqffex,  a  borqugh  undpr 

*  Charles  II, 

•f*  Dr,  Biflet,  In  his  life  of  Burke,  aflerts,  that  his  father,  Lord  Holland 
who  accompanied  him  to  Spa,  firfl:  excited  an  itch  for  play  iu  his  youthful  miqd, 
hy  allowing  hinrj  five  guineas  a  night  to  be  fpent  in  games  of  hazard.     But  as 
this  ref>£  on  the  mere  affertioa  of  that  gentleman,  it  will  be  difficult  to  give 
cjtedit  to  the  repoit, 
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the  influence  of  his  family,  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  confequently  ineligible.  It  is  with  pain 
too,  it  is  here  rekiflantly  recorded,  that  the  firft  effort  of 
his  eloquence  was  hoflile  to  Hberty*;  but,  befides  his  ex- 
treme youth,  the  bent  of  his  education,  the  prejudices  of 
his  family,  and  the  wifhes  of  a  fond  fluher,  ought  all  to  be 
taken  into  confideration  ;  and  if  a  complete  vindication  does 
not  enfue,  an  ingenuous  mind  will  not  be  at  a  lofs  for  an 
apology. 

During  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  relative  to  the 
Middlefex  eleflion,  Mr.  F.  ftood  forward  as  the  champion 
of  the  miniflry,  and  exhibited  no  common  addrefs  and  ac- 
tivity on  the  occafion.  From  the  firfl:  moment  of  his  enter- 
ing the  fenate,  he,  indeed,  difplayed  all  the  qualities  of  the 
orator ;  and  Lord  North,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
deerned  his  merits  fo  confiderable,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
1772  he  nominated  him  to  a  feat  at  the  admiralty  board, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fame  year  made  him,  in  fome 
ineafure,  a  partner  with  himfelf  in  the  management  of  the 
empire,  by  appointing  him  a  lord  of  the  treafury. 

Amidft  this  feeming  devotion  to  the  court,  there  were  not 
wanting  opportunities  when  he  fhook  off  the  trammels  of 
dependence,  and  allowed  his  manly  mind  to  take  its  full 
fcope.  Not  the  leafl  memorable  of  thefe  was  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by 
Sir  William  Meredith,  to  give  relief  from  fubfcription  to 
the  xxxix  articles  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  in  the  li- 
beral fentiments  delivered  on  that  occafion,  he  has  firmly 
and  uniformly  perfevered,  until  the  prefent  moment. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived,  when  a  new  direftion  was 
to  be  given  to  his  purfuits.     The  real  caufe  of  this  event, 

*  His  firft  fpeech  was  In  oppofltlon  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  then  confined  In  the 
King's  Bench  ;  and  whatever  the  motives  of  that  gentleman  might  be,  dif- 
paffionate  men  will  now  be  ready  to  avow,  that  on  this  occafion,  his  caufc 
<was  (ivt  only  popular  but  jud. 

which 
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which  involved  fo  many  important  confequences,  can  only 
be  giiefled  at.  The  fons  of  t}ie  Lords  Guilford  and  Hol- 
land, were  both  poffeffjd  of  talents^  the  one,  perhaps, 
ofpircd  to,  the  other  enjoyed,  the  fupreme  command  ;  and 
like  two  great  men  of  antiquity,  the  firft,  perhaps,  could 
not  brook  a  fuperior,  nor  the  fecond  a  rival.  The  enmity 
was  firft  developed  in  the  refufal  of  a  petty  appointment; 
it  encreafed  on  the  memorable  exarnination  of  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Home,  now  John  H.  Tooke,  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons ;  and  finally  became  public,  in  confequence 
of  the  following  billet,  couched  with  all  the  energy  of 
Spartan  brevity  : 

*'  His  Majefty  has  thought  proper  to  order  a  new  corn- 
^^  million  of  the  treafury  to  be  made  out,  in  Vv'hichI  don't 
^^  perceive  your  name. 

''  North." 

'^  The  Hon.  Mr.  Fox." 

Confidering  this  not  merely  as  an  injury,  but  an  infult, 
the  enmity  of  Mr.  Fox  from  ^hat  moment  became  public, 
and  lie  at  length  raifedfuch  a  conftitutional  oppofition  to  th^ 
adminiftration  of  the  n^^ole  lord  who  had  thus  treated  him 
in  a  manner  bordering  on  contempt,  that  he,  in  the  end, 
fubverted  his  power,  and  dragged  his  antagonift  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  fcafFold. 

In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Holland  died,  leaving  a  large 
fum  of  money,  and  confiderable  eftates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kingfgate,  with  the  houfe  there,  built  in  imita- 
tion of  Tully's  Formian  villa,  on  the  coaft  of  Baise,  to  his 
fon  Charles.  He  was  thus  in  poffelHon  of  a  plentiful  for- 
tune, and  had  he  retained  it,  would  have  flood  upon  high 
ground  in  point  of  confequence:  for  thefe  bequefts,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  clerkfliip  of  the  pells  in  Ireland,  foon  after  fold 
to  Mr,  Jenkinfon,  now  Lord  Liverpool,  muft  have  pro- 

duce4 
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duccd  a  nett  arinual  income  of  more  than  4000/.  per  en- 

num. 

After  the  dilTipation  of  this  large  property,  a  common 
mind  would  have,  perhaps,  bent  under  the  calamity  ;  his» 
on  the  contrary,  Teems  to  have  rebounded  from  the  fail; 
and  inftead  of  fmking  into  defpair,  to  have  actually  feared 
into  celebrity,  and  even  independence. 

A  new  and  a  noble  field  now  opened  to  his  ambition  ;  and 
he  commenced  his  career  as  a  patriot,  on  principles  which 
Locke  has  upheld,  and  Sydney  would  not  have  blufhed  to 
fupport.  Tlie  members  of  that  adminiftration,  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  only  the  puppets  of  a  northern  peer,  had  ren- 
dered themfelves  detefted  by  the  opprefTion  of  Mr,  Wilkes, 
the  profecution  of  the  printers,  the  countenance  given  to 
the  riots  at  Brentford,  and  the  military  execution  in  St* 
GeorgeVfields. 

Another  event  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude  now  filled 
up  the  bitter  draught  of  popular  odium  ;  and  the  previous 
opprefTion,  and  threatened  fubjugation  of  America,  aroufed 
a  general  fpirit  of  refiftance  within  the  mother  country, 
and  pointed  the  finger  of  public  vengeance  at  the  devoted 
head  of  the  premier.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Fox's  cond."- 
tency,  his  condufil  refpefting  the  tranfatlanticconteft,  was 
ever  ftriflly  uniform  ;  and  on  this,  as  on  a  fubfcquent  oc- 
cafion,  he  faw  afar  off,  anticipated  the  impending  calami- 
ties, and  predifted  the  accumulation  of  misfortunes,  which 
afterwards  overwhelme^d  the  nation. 

Accordingly,  in  1774,  he  oppofed  the  introduftion  of 
the  Bofton  Port  bill,  and  apologifed  for  the  conduQ:  of  tho 
colonies.  In  his  fpeech  on  this  occaficn,  he  arraigned  the 
conduQ:  of  theminifter  in  bold  and  energetic  language,  and 
explained  the  principles  of  the  violated  conftitution,  with 
an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  caufe.  The  treafury-  bench  be* 
gan,  for  the  firft  time,  to  calculate  the  lofs  it  had  fuftained, 
the  oppofition  to  eftiraate   the  ftrength   it  had  acquired, 

while 
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while  the  people  rejoiced  to  behold,  \n  the  peiTon  of  a 
youthful  fenator,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  confider 
as  an  enemy,  a  firm,  an  intrepid,  and  an  eloquent  advo- 
cate, fuch  as  would  not  have  difgraced  Rome  in  her  befl: 
days. 

On  this  occafion,  he  fat  on  the  fame  feat  as  a  Saville,  a 
Bane,  a  Dunning,  and  a  Burke,  with  the  lad  of  whom 
he  had  frequently  broken  a  lance,  in  the  war  of  argument, 
from  the  oppofne  fide  of  the  hcufe  ;  and  he  has  fince  can- 
didly avowed,  that  from  this  celebrated  man  he  firfl:  im- 
bibed thofe  enlightened  maxims  of  government,  profefl[ed 
and  afted  upon  by  the  pupil,  alas  !  when  the  mailer  him- 
felf  feemed  to  have  abandoned  them. 

On  the  difcuflfion  of  Mr.  Burke's  conciliatory  propofi- 
tions,  in  1775.  he  flrenuoufly  fupported  the  liberal  fchemes 
of  policy  pointed  out  by  that  gentleman,  and  fpoke  and 
voted  during  the  whole  conteft  in  direct  oppofition  to  that 
criminal  fyftem,  which  it  had  been  fondly  and  failacioufly 
prognofliicated  was  to  produce  the  unconditional  fubmifiion 
of  the  colonies,  and  lay  them  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
mother  country  ! 

At  length  all  the  evils  that  had  been  forefeen  were 
realifed.  America,  driven  to  defpair,  declared  herfelf  free 
and  independent ;  monarchical  France  exerted  her  proteft- 
ingarm  acrofs  the  Atlantic  y  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and 
Cornwallis  proclaimed  the  triumphs  of  liberty  ;  and  a  new- 
conflagration  lighted  up  in  Europe,  by  the  firebrands  that 
had  been  fcattered  in  another  hemifphere,  wafted  the 
ftrength,  and  exhaufted  the  refources  of  England. 

At  the  general  eleftion  in  1780,  the  family-borough  of 
Midhurft  falling  into  other  hand?,  and  Mr.  F.  bluihing, 
perhaps,  at  the  idea  of  violating  the  very  fpirit  and  effence 
of  a  conftitution,  which  he  now  began,  for  the  firft  time,  tp 
underftand  and  venerate,  determined  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  city  of  Weftminfter  J  and   he  at  length  fucceededi 

after 
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aFter  a  violent  conted,  in  which  he  baffled  not  only  all  the 
intereft  of  the  Nevvcaftle  ftimily,  bnt  alfo  all  the  influencs 
of  the  crown,  both  of  which  were  powerfully,  but  unfuc- 
cefsfully,  exerted  againft  him.  Being  now  the  reprefenta- 
tive,  not  of  a  petty  venal  borough,  but  of  a  great  city, 
and  that  too  without  any  expence  to  himfelf,  he  appeared 
in  parliament  in  a  more  dignified  capacity,  and  acquired  a 
confiderable  increafe  of  weight  and  confequence. 

Soon  after  this,  the  miniftiy  began  to  totter,  and  the  po- 
Irtical  rats  were  in  motion,  in  order  to  defert  the  finking 
fabric.  A  minority,  at  firfl  contemptible  in  point  of  num- 
bers, but  always  formidable  in  refpe<Sl  to  integrity  and  abi- 
lities, and  which  then  claimed  the  prefent  premier  amongll 
the  mod  zealous  of  its  partifan^,  had  increafed  in  power 
and  popularity.  The  minifters  were  ?(failed  within  by  the 
thunders  of  eloquence  ;  without,  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  clamours  of  an  indignant  people:  to  proceed  in  th^ 
war  was  ruin  ;  and  to  recede,  betrayed  them  into  perfona! 
danger.  At  length  the  "  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon'' 
was  hunted  into  the  toils,  and  it  w^as  hoped  by  many,  that 
public  juftice  awaited  his  mifdeeds ;  for  in  a  contefl-,  in 
which  oceans  of  blood  had  unjuftly  flowed,  fome  one  muft 
have  been  criminal :  and  who  more  proper  for  an  expia- 
tory facrifice,  than  the  oftenfible  author  of  fo  many  calami- 
ties ?  Alas !  had  pbnifhment  been  but  inflifted  on  one  fingle 
folitary  individual,  all  our  fubfequent  calamities  might  have 
been  averted,  and  the  world  taught  to  believe,  that  even 
in  refpefl  to  great  offenders^  fome  connexion  ftill  exifted 
between  guilt  and  punifhmient ! 

But  the  Rockingham  party  contented  themfelves  with 
the  defeat  of  their  opponents ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  of  courfe, 
was  nominated  to  a  feat  in  the  cabinet,  and  appointed  one 
of  the  fecretaries  of  (late.  The  merit  of  this  (hort-lived 
adminiftration  was  confpicuous.  Notwithftanding  they  had 
fucceeded  to  an  emptjr  exchequer,  and  a  general  war,  they 
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yet  determinedf  to  free  the  people  from  fome  of  their  nu- 
merous grievances  ;  and  had  they  remained  a  little  longer 
in  power,  infinitely  more  would  have  been  efFecled.  Con- 
tractors were  excluded  by  a£t  of  parliament  from  the  Houfe 
of  Commons;  cuftom  and  excife  officers  were  difqualified 
from  voting  at  eledions ;  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  Mid- 
dlefex  were  refcinded  ;  while  a  reform -bill,  rather  fpecious, 
however,  in  name,  than  in  reality,  abolifhed  a  number  of 
ufclefs  offices.  A  more  generous  policy  was  a ifo  adopted 
in  refpeCt  to  Ireland  ;  a  general  peace  was  already  medi- 
tated ;  ^n  ancient  ally  was  attempted  to  be  foothed  by  aa 
Glib r  of  negociation^';  and  America,  which  could  not  be 
rcftored,  was  at  lead:  intended  to  be  conciliated. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  promifing  appearances,  the  noble- 
man, who  was  the  key-ftone  that  fupported  the  difcordant 
materials  of  the  political  arch,  di<£d  fuddenly,  and  the 
council  board  was  inftantly  divided  b)  political  fchifms. 

The  Marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  who  appears  at  this  period 
to  have  had  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  a  majority  in  the 
cabinet,  was  immediately  entrufted  with  the  reins  of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  Mr.  Fox  determining,  (to  make  ufe  of 
his  own  language,)  *^  never  to  connive  at  plans  in  private, 
*^  which  he  could  not  publicly  and  confidently  avow,'* 
retired  from  office  with  a  numerous  and  refpe£iable  body 
of  hh  friends. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  party  left  in  pofleflion  of  all  the 
great  offices,  concluded  a  peace  with  America,  France  and 
Holland  ;  but  their  adminiftration  proved  of  (hort  dura- 
tion, for  a  grand  political  confederacy  had  now  been  formed 
againft  them.  This,  under  the  name  of  "  the  coalition,** 
foon  fubverted  their  power,  and  fupplanted  them  in  office^ 
No  event,  in  our  time,  has  produced  more  obloquy  than 

-^  Mr.  Fox,  wifhing  to  detach  the  Dutch  from  the  coalition  with  the  houfe 
ct'  Bourboi>,  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  Simolin,  the  Ruffian  Minifter,  in  which  hp 
offered  to  foim  a  new  treaty  on  the  bafis  of  that  of  1574. 

the 
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the  alliance  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  concealed,  that  It  was  even  then  pregnant  with 
inaufpicious  refults,  and  has  fince  been  produflive  of  the 
mod  finifter  confequences,  as  it  enabled  an  ambitious  young 
man  to  give  the  firfi:  flab  to  the  conftitution,  by  fetting  a 
vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  hitherto  deemed  inviola- 
ble, at  defiance.  The  *^  India  Bill,''  of  which  Mr.  Burke 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  penman,  proved  the  rock,  on 
which  the  veflfcl  of  the  ill-paired  colleagues  foundered ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  memorable,  that  their  more  fortunate  rivals 
revived  this  very  meafure,  and  carried  it  triumphantly 
through  Parliament ! 

We  now  behold  Mr.  Fox  once  more,  diverted  of  pou'cr, 
reduced  to  {belter  himfelf  a^ainfl:  accidents  in  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  ^  Orkney  Ifles  ;  and  to  contend  w^iih  aa 
unexampled  perfeverance  for  a  feat  as  member  for  Weft- 
minfter ;  which,  after  a  memorable  fcrutiny,  and  an  im- 
menfe  expenditure,  he  at  length  obtained. 

He  has  fince  been  re-elefted  to  the  fame  honourable  pofl:, 
and  has  fteadily  combated,  as  a  reprefentatlve  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  the  influence  of  the  crown;  which,  in  his  opinion, 
alone  conftitutes,  and  produces  all  their  grievances.  His 
fubfequent  condufl  has  been  fuch  as  to  reftore  the  current 
of  popularity,  and  raife  his  name  higher  than  before.  His 
grand  maxim,  and  furely  it  is  immediately  connc<9;ed  with 
the  profperity,  and,  perhaps,  the  exigence,  of  a  manu- 
fa8:urin2:  and  commercial  countrv,  is  the  rhaintenance  of 
peace.  With  this  objeQ:  in  view  he  oppofed  a  conteft  with 
RufTia,  about  the  fortrefs  of  Oczakow,  and  a  confliQ:  with 
Spain  concerning  the  peltry  of  Nootka  Sound. 

*  This  is  rather  incorre<S>,'  Mr.  Fox  being  returned  for  the  diflrlia  of  bo- 
roughs, called  Tain,  Dingwall,  &c.  &c.  Even  here,  however,  he  wan  op- 
pofed by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  but  the  intereft  of  the  prefent  Lord,  thed  Sir 
Thomas  Duiidas,  finaily  prsvaiicd. 

During 
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Dufmg  the  firfl  ftages  of  that  melancholy  event  which 
led  to  the  regency  bill,  Mr.  Fox  was  wandering  through 
the  delightful  regions  of  modern  Italy,  and  feemed  enchant- 
ed once  more  to  tread  on  claflic  land.  From  this  charm- 
ing fpot,  he  was  called  to  witnefs  and  to  participate  in  far 
different  fcenes,  and  finally  to  behold  th^  party  he  oppofed 
more  firmly  feated  in  power  than  before. 

He  has  been  blamed  for  his  condti6l  during  the  impeach- 
tntnt  of  Mr.  Haftings,  but  he  was  fupported  by  a  majority 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  that  occafion,  and  by  near- 
ly all  his  political  enemies.  This  meafure  was  abfolutely 
neceflary,  in  order  to  clear  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
prove  to  the  cpprefled  inhabitants  of  .India,  that  in  Eng- 
land they  would  ftill  find  avengers.  It  is  not  to  be  denied^ 
however,  that  the  trial  was  fpun  out  to  a  moft  oppreffive 
length,  and  that  the  fuppofed  culprit  at  laft  ceafed  to  be 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  forms  of  the  Houfe 
of  Peers,  as  a  court  of  juftice,  are  indeed  unfavourable  to 
the  difpatch  of  bufrnefs,  but  the  managers  ought,  perhaps, 
either  to  have  accelerated  thefe,  or  to  have  withdrawn  from 
a  ftruggle,  when  they  perceived  that  the  firft  ftep  towards 
punilhment  confided  in  the  opprelTion  of  even  a  guilty  in- 
dividual ! 

No  fooner  did  the  French  nation  evince  a  fincere  defire 
to  fliake  off  the  dominion  of  abfolute  power,  than  he  hail- 
ed the  aufpicious  dawn  of  rifing  liberty,  and  deprecated 
the  interference  of  this  country,  in  a  quarrel  hoftife  to  the 
principles  on  which  ihe  had  founded  her  proud  pre-emi^ 
nence.  On  this  occafion,  he  experienced  the  dereliStion  of 
many  of  his  affociates,  and  among  others  of  that  man  of 
^hofe  lips  he  had  firft  imbibed  the  principles  of  freedom. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  and  his  friends  were  reduced  to 
a  fcanty  minority,  he  has  fince  retired,  in  a  great  meafure, 
from  public  bufinefs,  and  left  the  minlfter  to  triumph  by 
^eans  of  the  majorities  in  his  intereft.     Nor  is  this  all,  for 
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his  name  has  b:en  lately  firuck  out  from  the  lift  of  privy 
counfellors;  an  event  unexampled  in  the  prefent  reign,  and 
only  once  exercifed  during  the  laft,  in  refpefi  to  a  noble- 
man ^"  accufed  of  cowardice  and  difaflFefHon. 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Fox  is  alTuredly  the  firft  man  of  his 
age.  He  fimplifies  the  moft  abftrufe  details,  he  analyzes 
the  moft  complex  arguments,  and  he  reduces  the  moft  fub- 
tile  pofitions  to  the  teft  of  firft  principles.  Anim.ated  him- 
felF,  he  animates  others.  Unambitious  of  melodious  words 
and  ftudied  phrafes,  that  dwell  only  on  the  ear,  the  cor- 
reSnefs  of  his  reafoning  affails  the  judgment,  while  the 
irrefiftible  thunders  of  his  eloquence  at  once  influence  and 
captivate  the  fenfes.  Struggling  continually  againft  the 
ftream  of  power,  he  yet  appears  inferior  to  no  man,  and 
he  wants  only  to  ftand  on  the  ^*  Vantage  ground"  of  fuc- 
cefs,  to  be  viewed  as  the  greateft  man  of  his  time. 

As  an  author,  he  has  produced  fcveral  fpecimens  of 
poetical  compofition,  which  with  a  due  culture  might  have 
attained  excellence.  His  verfes  to  Mrs.  Crewe,  beginning 
with  the  following  lines,  have  often  been  praifed: 

**  Where  the  ]ovelieft  expreflion  to  features  is  joln'd,  , 

*'  By  nature's  moft  delicate  pencil  defirn'd  ; 

*'   Where  bluflies  unbidden,  and  fmiles  without  art, 

*'  Speak  the  Ibftnefs  and  feeling  that  dwell  in  the  heart,''  Sec, 

His  invocation  ^^  to  Poverty"  muft,  however,  be  allowed 
to  be  fuperior,  and  it,  contains  a  national  reflection  that 
may  offend  fome  ;  it  ought,  however,  to  be  recollefted, 
that  the  Englifti,  at  that  period^  were  much  difgufted  with 
the  temporifing  conduQ:  of  their  northern  neighbours: 

**  O  Poverty  !   of  pale  confumptive  hue, 

**  If  thou  dflight'ft  to  haunt  nae  ftill  in  view, 

**  If  ftill  tliy  prefcnce  muft  my  fteps  attend, 

♦*  At  ieaft  continue,  as  thou  art,  my  friend. 


Lord  George  Germaine, 
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**  Wheti  Scotch  example  hiJs  mt  he  unjujty 
*'  Falfe  ^o  my  word,  uafalthful  to  my  truft, 
^^  Bid  me  the  baneful  error  quickly  fee, 
*'  And  iliun  the  world  to  find  rtpofe  with  thee, 

"  When  vice  to  wealth  would  turn  my  partial  eye, 
*'  Or  intVeft  Oiutting  ear  to  forrow's  cry  ; 
*'  Or  courtiers'  cuftom  would  my  reafon  bend, 
*'  My  foe  to  flatter,  or  defert  my  friend  %         • 
*'  Oppofe,  kind  Poverty,  thy  temper'd  fhield, 
*^  And  bear  me  off  unvanquifhM  from  the  fields 

*'  If  giddy  Fortune  e'er  return  again, 
**  With  all  her  idle,  reftlefs,  wanton  train, 
•'  Her  magic  glafs  fhould  falfe  Ambition  hold, 
*'  Or  A^'rice  bid  me  put  my  trufl  in  gold  ; 
•'  To  my  relief,  then,  virtuous  goddefs,  haRe, 
*'  And  with  thee  bring  thy  daughters  ever  chafte, 
**  Health  \    Liberty  !    and  Wifdom  !    fifter^^-  bright, 
*'  Whofe  charms  can  make  the  v/orfl  condition  light, 
*'  Beneath  the  hardeft  fate  the  mind  can  cheer, 
**  Can  heal  afHi€\ion  and  difarm  defpair  v 
**  In  chains,  in  torments,  pleafure  can  bequeath, 
**•  And  drefs  in  fmlles  the  tyrant  hour  of  death  I'* 

His  letter  *  "  To  the  worthy  and  independent  EleQiors 
cf  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Weftminfter,"  is  his  only  avow- 
ed profe  publication,  and  this  has  experienced  a  nearfy  un- 
exampled fale,  having  run  through  twelve  or  thirteen  large 
editions.  On  this  occafion,  he  makes  a  manly  appeal  to 
his  c^nftituents  ;  and  in  a  clear  and  perfpicuous  ftyle  depre- 
cates the  idea  of  foreign  alliances,  and  infifts  on  the  neeef- 
fity  of  acknowledging  the  French  Republic  as  an  inde- 
pendent ftate.  While  alhiding  to  the  ridiculous  projeQ:  of 
fubjugating  that  power,  by  external  force,  he  exprefles 
himfelf  thus  : 

"  The  conquell  of  France  !  !  !  O  !  calumniated  crufa- 
ders,  how  ratioital  and  moderate  were  your  projefils ! 
O  [  much-injured  Lewis  XIV,  upon  what  flight  grounds 
have  you  been  accufed  of  refilefs  and  inordinate  ambi- 
tion !     O  [    tame   and  feeble    Cervantes,  with  what  a 

*  Pubiilhed  in  1793. 
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"  timid  pencil  and  faint  colours  have  you  parnled  the  por- 
^'^  trait  of  a  difordcred  imagination  !" 

Of  the  private  Hfe  of  this  great  orator,  the  public  may 
be  anxious  to  have  a  few  authentic  particulars.  Mr.  Fox 
no  longer  refides  any  part  of  the  year  in  town,  having 
difpofed  of  his  houfe  in  South-ftreet  ;  when  he  vifits  Lon- 
don, which  is  but  fddom,  lie  (lays  fometimes  at  the  houfe 
of  his  old  friend  General  Fitzpatrick,  and  fometimes  at  a 
hotel  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  New  Bond-(treet.  Except 
during  the  ftiooting  feafon,  when  he  vifits  Mr.  Coke,  &c. 
in  Norfolk,  he  lives  chiefly  at  St.  Ann's-hill,  near  Chert- 
fey.  There  he  fuperintends  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds, 
enjoys  the  pleafure  of  horticulture,  and  amufes  himfcif  in 
forming  his  ihrubberies.  To  ''  the  rofe,"  the  theme  of 
the  Perfian  poets,  he  feems  particularly  attached  ;  for  he 
Jias  a  parterre  near  his  houfe,  in  which  there  are  no  lefs 
than  thirty  different  fpecles.  He  alfo  pofllfics  a  great  tafte 
for  botany  ;  and  has  been  at  infinite  pains  to  render  himfelf 
mafterof  the  Linnaen  fyfteni. 

In  general,  he  rifes  about  Ceven  o'clock,  mounts  his 
horfe  inftantly,  rides  to  the  river,  and' plunges  in-o  'he 
Thames.  He  then  returns  to  breakfad-,  which  is  over  be- 
fore ten.  The  forenoon  is,  for  the  mod  part,  dedicated  to 
his  books  ;  and  is  accordingly  fpent  in  his  ftudy.  B-fore 
dinner,  he  takes  a  walk  or  ride,  around  the  neighbot.ring 
village,  fits  down  to  table  a  little  after  three  o'cioc!;,  anj 
lives  well,  and  like  a  gentleman,  without  any  app?araiice, 
however,  of  luxury  or  often^ation.  After  indulging  In  a 
few  glaffes  of  port  or  flierry,  he  retires  with  his  gucrts 
about  fix^  to  the  tea-room,  which  prefenls  a  moH:  delight- 
ful profpe£i;  in  the  fummer  feafon  ;  and  after  a  couple  of 
difhes  of  coffee,  a  glafs  of  liqueur  de  Martinique  is  handed 
round  to  the  company. 

The  evenings  are  generally  dedicated  to  domeflic  enfer- 
tainments.  Sometimes  he  reads,  and  then  generally  aloud  ; 
at  other  times  he  plays  at  fome  manly  game  on  the  lawn, 
or  liflens  to  the  mufic  of  a  favourite  ladv  while   finsi-erinor 
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the  ptano'fortey  or  the  pedal  harp.  The  evening  is  not  un- 
frequently  fpent  at  the  Holland,  a  charming  odagon 
building,  dedicated  to  his  nephew,  Henry,  Lord  Holland, 
and  infcribed  to  him.  From  this  building  is  to  be  feen  a 
moft  luxuriant  view  of  the  furrounding  country;  but  the 
eye  is  unwilling  to' roam  abroad,  as  It  is  ornamented  with 
beautiful  paintings  by  the  hand  of  Mri,.  Armftead. 

While  the  hirelings  of  mlniftry  are  reprefenting  him  as 
plotting  againfl  the  (late,  he  is,  moft  probably,  perufing 
Homer  In  the  original  language  ;  and  the  immortal  bardy 
or  the  ^^  confpirator,"  is,  perhaps,  dandling  a  child  in  his 
arms,  or,  peradventure,  if  it  be  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
playing  at  trap-ball  on  the  grafs! 

In  perfon  Mr.  Fox  is  fomewhat  above  the  middle  fixe, 
and,  of  late  years,  is  rather  inclined  to  be  fat.  His  fea- 
tures which  are  ftrongly  marked,  exhibit  an  appearance  of 
ihrewdnefs  and  ability  ;  and  his  eye  in  the  midlT:  of  debate^ 
or  the  animation  of  converfe,  flaflies  with  fire. 

No  portrait  has  been  oftener  painted,  and  he  mufl  be  a 
very  inaccurate  artift,  indeed,  who  cannot  hit  off  the  fa- 
turnine  complexion,  the  piercing  look,  and  the  arch  and 
baihy  eye-brow  of  the  great  commoner.  The  chiffel,  as 
v;ell  as  the  pencil,  has  been  employed  in  giving  durability 
to  his  refemblance,  for  a  great  number  of  buds  have  been 
executed,  of  late  years,  in  marble,  by  *  Nollekens ;  and 
one  in  terra  cotta  has  ftill  more  recently  been  finifhed  by 
Merchant,  as  a  model  for  a  gem. 

The  following  dedication  to  Mr.  Fox^^  is  by  one  of  the 
greateft  fcholars  of  the  age  : 

CAROLO  JACOBO  FOX. 

Quod  veram  ilkm  &  ablolutam  eloquentiam 
non  modo  coluerit,  fed  cultam,  qua  potuit, 

*  No  lefs  than  thirty-two  have  been  finilhed  by  this  fculptor,  at  fixty  guineas 
each,  for  the  Em  pre  f;^  of  Riifiia,  the  Dukes  of  Devonlhirc  and  Portland, 
Lor(J  Albemarle,  ^c.  6cc.  &c. 

ad 
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ad  SaUitem  Patriae  Dignitatemqne  tuendam  contiilerit ; 

Ou^d  in  fufclpiendis  five  amicitils,  five  inimicitiis, 

has  fern  per  voluerit  Mortales 

habere,  illas  Sempiiernas  ; 

Qiiod  Mente  folida  invicP.aqiie  permanferit  in  propofito, 

atque  improborum  fpreverit  minas  ; 

Qjiod  in  Caufa,  quae  maxime  popularis  effe  debuifiet^ 

Non  populariter  ille  quidem, 

ut  alii  fic%  et  fallaciter  popiilares, 

fed  lirenue  ac  fortiter  verfatus  fit  j 

Qj.iod  denique,  in  foediffimo  illo 

Optimi  priidentifiimique  Senatuf  naufragio, 

Id  demum,  imo  id  folum, 

quod  turpe  efiet, 

Miferum  exiftimarit,  atque  ade5  cum  bonis 

Libere  ^dXinvTzov  ftatuerit, 
potius  quam  periculofe  &  finaulate  &  cupidd 

inter  malos, 

Librum  huncce  ea,  qua  par  eft,   Obfervantia* 

D.    D.    D. 

A.  E.     A.  O. 


THE 
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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  PITT, 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER,    &C.  &C. 


IT  is,  at  all  times,  a  difBcult,  delicate,  and  fometimes 
a  dangerous  tafk,  to  attempt  the  delineation  of  the  life  and 
charafter  of  a  miiiiiler  of  ftate.  The  paffions  of  the  gene- 
rality of  men  are  too  much  agitated  to  attend  to  cool  dif- 
cuflion  while  they  contemplate  the  immediate  political  fitu- 
ation  of  their  country,  more  efpecially  in  a  period  like  the 
prefent,  fo  replete  with  important  and  fingular  events. 

The  fubjeS  of  this  article  is,  in  many  points  of  view, 
the  mofl  confpicuous  prime  minifter  which  modern  Europe 
has  ever  beheld,  whether  he  be  confidered  in  refpe<5l  to  his 
very  fplendid  talents,  his  wonderful  fuccefs  in  life,  or  the 
fingular  events  which  have  occurred  during  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  His  hiftory  will  include  the  annals  of  the  mofl:  re- 
markable epoch  in  modern  times;  and  he  will  be  juftly 
deemed,  by  future  ages,  the  lever  which  gave  motion  to 
the  proceedings  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  A  large 
fiiiare  of  the  good  or  evil  which  may  refult,  will  be  folely 
afcribed  to  his  councils.  In  fhort,  he  may  be  confidered 
as  uniting  the  ftriking  qualities  of  the  Cecils,  the  Walfing- 
hams,  the  Richlieus,  the  Mazarines,  the  StrafFords,  the 
Louvois,  the  Alberonies,  and  the  Walpoles ;  to  none  of 
thefe  is  he  inferior  in  abilities.  In  eloquence,  or  in  the  va- 
rious arts  and  confummate  policy  of  the  courtier  and  the 
ftatefm.an. 

This  country  never  had  a  miniftei^  of  whom  fuch  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  entertained,  as  of  the  prefent, 
and  indeed  no  former  one  v/as  ever  placed  in  fuch  critical 

circum- 
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circumftances.     The    hiftory  of  this   illurtrlous  ftatefman, 
comprifing,  as  it  neceffarily  mud,  a  review  of  his  polltlca 
life,  will   be  reforted  to,  at  fome  future  period,  as  one  of 
the  mofl:    interefting  and  inftruflive  performances  that  caa 
occupy  the  attention  of  mankind. 

William  Pitt,  the  illuftrious  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  two 
fons,  one  of  whom,  the  prefent  able  minifter,  is  the  young- 
eft.  He  was  born  May  8,  1759,  at  a  time  when  his  fa- 
ther's glory  was  at  its  zenith  ;  and  when,  in  confequence  of 
the  wifdom  and  integrity  of  his  councils,  and  the  vigour 
and  promptitude  of  his  meafures,  Britilh  valour  reigned 
triumphant  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

On  the  acceffion  of  his  prefent  majefty,  that  great 
ftatefman,  in  conf'!;quence  of  new  arrangements,  chiefly 
occafioned  by  the  rifing  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  re- 
tired frcm  the  flation  which  he  had  fo  honourably  filled  ; 
and  configned  his  elder  fon  to  the  inftruStions  of  able  tu- 
tors, he  devoted  his  own  time  to  the  education  of  Wil- 
liam, on  a  ftrong  and  well-founded  perfuafion  (as  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  faying)  that  *^  he  would  one  day  encreafe 
^'  the  glory  of  the  name  of  Pitt," 

His  claflical  knowledge  ?vlr.  Pitt  acquired  under  the  care 
of  a  private  tutor  at  Burton  Pynfent,  the  feat  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  the  Earl  took  great  pleafure  in  teaching  him, 
while  ftill  a  youth,  to  argue  with  logical  precifion,  and 
fpeak  with  elegance  and  forge.  He  judicioufly  accutlomed 
him  to  the  pra£tice  of  mahing  accurate  enquiries  refpefling 
every  fubjeft  that  caught  his  attention,  ^ud  taught  him  not 
to  remain  fatisfied  with  a  fuperficial  obfervation  of  ap- 
pearances. ' 

This  leflbn  brought  him  into  an  early  practice  of  cool 
and  patient  inveftigation,  rarely,  if  ever  acquired,  by  thofe 
who  prefer  the  trappings  of  eloquence,  and  the  fhowy  orna- 
ments of  language,  to  plain  fo  be  r  di6Vion,  and  pertinent 
matter  of  fad* 

Under 
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Under  fuch  an  able  paternal  tutor,  an  acute  mind  couM 
not  fail  to  imbibe  a  ftore  of  found  practical  knowledge. 
The  earl,  with  his  ufual  perfpicuity,  fancied  he  faw  in  hi$ 
fon  a  future  flatefman,  and  in  all  probability,  a  future  mi- 
nifter  of  his  country  alfo.  It  was  a  laudable  ambition  in  a 
father,  and  to  gratify  it  he  fpared  no  exertions ;  directing 
his  whole  attention  to  the  great  objeQ:  of  rendering  his  foa 
^ccompliflied  in  all  things  requifite  to  form  a  public  charac- 
ter, and  to  prcferve  the  luflre  already  attached  to  the  aarqe 
of  William  Pitt. 

He,  himfelf,  frequently  entered  into  forced  difputations 
with  him,  and  encouraged  him  to  argue  with  others,  upon 
fubjefls  far  above  what  could  be  expe6l:ed  from  his  years. 
In  the  management  of  thefe  arguments,  his  father  would 
never  ceafe  to  prefs  him  with  difficulties ;  nor  would  he 
permit  him  to  flop,  till  the  fubje<^  of  contention  was 
completely  exhaufttd.  By  being  inured  to  this  method, 
the  fon  acquired  that  quality  which  is  of  the  firfl  confe- 
quence  in  public  life — a  fufficient  degree  of  firmnefs,  and 
prefence  of  mind,  as  wel|  as  a  ready  delivery,  in  which  he 
was  wonderfully  aided  by  nature. 

That  he  might  have  all  the  benefits  of  education  which 
this  country  could  give  him,  and,  at  the  fome  time,  by  a 
rapid  progrefs  through  the  necefTary  ftudies,  qualify  him- 
felf early  for  the  fenate,  he  was  taken  at  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  from  his  father's  roof,  and  frorri 
the  care  of  a  very  enlightened  and  worthy  clergyman, 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Wilfon,  and  fent  to  Pembroke  college^ 
Cambridge,  v/here  he  was  admitted  under  the  tuition  of 
Meffrs.  Turner  and  Prettyman,  both  very  able  and  well 
qualified  tutors,  and  w^illing  to  fecond,  to  the  utmpft  of 
their  power,  the  intentions  of  his  father.  Mr.  Prettyman 
was  alfo  his  private  tutor,  and  a  better  choice  could  not 
have  been  made,  as  far  as  clailical  and  mathematical  know- 
ledge were  concerned.    For  eloquence  he  could  not  look 
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up  to  either  of  his   tutors ;  but   his   father's  example  and 
precepts  required  no  farther  affiftance.     In  Cambridge  he 
was  a  model  to  the  young  nobility  and  fellow-commoners; 
and  it  was  not  doubted   that  if  the  privileges  of  his  rank 
had  not   exempted    him  from    the    ufual  exercifes  for  the 
bachelor's   degree,  he  would  have  been  found  among  the 
fii-ft  competitors  fdr  academical   honours.     On  his  adrhif- 
fion,  according  to  cuftom,  to  his  matter's  degree,  the  pub- 
lic orator  found  it  needlefs  to  fearch  into  his  genealogy,  or 
even  to   dwell  much  on  the  virtues  of  his  father,   the  eyes 
of  the  univerfity  were  fixed  on  the  youth  ;  the  enraptured 
audience  afTented  to  every  encomium,  and  each  bread  was 
filkd  with  the  liveliefl:  prefentiments   of  future  greatnefs* 
To  the  honour  of  Mr.  Pitt   it  muft  be  fpoken,  that  he  has 
been  duly  fenfible   of  the  care   taken    of  his  rifing  years. 
His  inftruftors  have  received  repeated  marks  of  his  acknow- 
ledgment.    Dr.  Wilfon,  his  firft  inftruftor,  is  now  canon 
of  Windfor ;   and  one  of  his  fons  has  a  lucrative   finecure 
in  Jamaica.      The    worthy  Dr.  Turner  is  dean  of  Nor- 
wich ;  Dr.  Prettyman  has  received  the  Bifhopric  of  Lin- 
coln,   and   the  Deanery  of  St.    Paul's,  and  will,  doubtlefs, 
not  be  overlooked  in  future  promotions. 

He  was  afterwards  entered  a  (ludent  at  Lincoln's  Inn  j 
ond  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  his  legal  ftudies,  as  to 
be  foon  called  to  the  bar,  with  every  profpeQ:  of  great 
fuccefs. 

We  are  informed,  that  he  once  or  twice  went  upon  the 
Weflern  circuit,  and  appeared  as  junior  counfel  in  feveral 
caufes.  He  was,  however,  deftined  to  fill  a  more  impor- 
tant ftation  in  the  government  of  his  country,  than  is 
ufually  to  be  obtained  through«the  channel  of  the  law. 

At  the  general  eledion,  1780,  we  find  him  nominated 
by  fome  of  the  mod  refpedable  perfons  in  Cambridge  as 
a  candidate  to  reprefent  that  univerfity  ;  but  notwithftand- 
ing  his  high  chara(^er  in  the  univerfity,   he  found  very  few 

to 
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to  fecond  his  pretenfions.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Appleby,  by  the 
intereft  of  Sir  James  Lowther.  On  taking  his  feat  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  he  enlifted  himfelf  on  the  fide  of  the 
party  which  had  conftantly  oppofed  the  minifter.  Lord 
North,  and  the  American  war,  and  which  regarded  him 
with  a  degree  of  veneration  ;  recognifing  in  his  perfon  the 
genius  of  his  illuftrious  father  revived  and  a6ling,  as  it 
were,  in  him. 

C)ne  of  his  firfl:  a£ts,  as  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  was  extremely  well  calculated  to  increafe  his 
popularity  ;  this  was  his  motion  for  a  committee  of  the 
Houfe,  to  confuh  upon  the  moil:  effeSual  means  to  accom- 
plilh  a  more  equal  reprefentation  of  tlie  people  in  parlia- 
meC'^  His  propofitions  were,  indeed,  rejefited  ;  but  he 
continued  to  repeat  and  renew  them  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  thus  kept  up  the  public  attention  to  this  great  objecl, 
and  made  it  more  generally  canvafled  than  it  ever  had  been 
before. 

On  the  death  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the 
old  V/big  party  fell  into  a  ftate  of  difunion,  nearly  border- 
ing upon  diffolution.  A  new  arrangement  took  place  foon 
after,  and  Lord  Shelbuine  became  the  able  firft  Lord  of 
the  Treafury,  carrying  along  with  him  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
aftoniflied  the  country,  and,  indeed,  all  Europe,  by  the 
phenomenon  of  a  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  age 
of  tujenty -three  ! 

His  popularity   at  this  period   efFefilually  fcreened  him 

from  every  charge  which  his  youth  and  inexperience  might 

juftly   have    warranted,    and    which   were    firongly  urged 

againfl  him  by  the  adverfe  fadion.      i\\Q   fituation  of  the 

country  was   extremely  cuical.     The  American  war  had 

become  generally  O(jiou?  %  and  all  hearts  panted  for  a  ceflu- 

tion  of  hoftilities.     This  defirable  objeft    was,  therefore, 

^he  firfl  confideratioq  with  the  new  miniftry. 

The 
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The  combined  powers  had  recently  experienced  great 
humiliations,  and  confequenilv  the  opportunity  was  not  to 
be  loft.  A  general  peace  accordingly  took  place ;  but  the 
terms  of  it  were  reprobated  by  a  confide rable  part  of  the 
nation  On  this  occafion,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  in  his  place 
a  moft  mafterly  defence  of  himfelf  and  his  colleagues, 
which  produced  a  correfponding,  though  not  fuccefsful  ef- 
feO:.  The  adminiilration,  of  which  he  was  the  mod  dif- 
tinguiftied  member,  was  therefore  fliort  lived.  On  its 
diffolution,  the  young  ftatefman  withdrew  into  retirement, 
and  afterwards  went  abroad  for  fome  time,  vifiting  Italy, 
and  feveral  of  the  German  courts. 

On  the-coalition's  taking  place,  Mr.  Mansfield's  feat  for 
the  univerfity  became  vacant,  by  accepting  the  c>ffice  of 
folicitor- general,  and  Mr.  Pitt  determined  to  oppofe  him  ; 
with  this  view  he  went  down  to  Cambridge  ;  but  was 
treated  with  contempt,  by  the  heads  and  fenior  members. 
One  threw  the  door  almoft  in  his  face,  and  wondered  at  the 
impudence  of  the  young  man,  thus  to  come  down  and 
difturb  the  peace  of  the  univerfity!  From  fuch  a  fc^ne  he 
retired  in  a  few  days,  in  difguft  ;  though  the  afflirances 
of  fupport  from  feveral  independent  matters  of  arts,  kept 
alive  the  few  hopes  remaining  in  his  brcaft,  of  future  fuc* 
cefs.  A  few  months,  however,  changed  the  fcene  ;  the 
coalition  miniftry  was  thrown  out,  he  came  down  ia 
triumph  to  the  univerfity,  was  received  with  open  arms, 
carried  his  election  with  a  confiderable  majority,  and  was 
able,  alfo,  by  his  influence,  to  make  Lord  Eufton  his  col- 
league. For  a  time  the  tergiverfation  of  the  fenate  was  a 
theme  of  converfation  pthe  mod  notorious  of  the  gown 
who  changed  their  fides,  were  marked  by  the  contempt 
of  the  unfuccefsful,  but  laughed  at  their  own  difgrace, 
under  the  rewards  of  the  fuccefsful  candidates;  mitres  and 
flails,  and  livings,  became  the  portion  of  the  Cambridge 
nien.     ^ut  few    of   the    independent    matters  who  would 

have 
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have  fupported  him  when  out  of  power,  and  did  fupport 
him  on  his  acceflion  to  the  miniftry,  were  to  be  found 
among  his  fupporters  at  the  next  election ;  they  con- 
fidered  him  to  have  given  up  thofe  principles  of  liberty, 
and  that  zeal  for  the  reform  of  parliament,  which  had, 
with   his  great  talents,  entitled  him  to  their  notice. 

An  occafion,  fuddenly  offered,  in  1784,  for  bringing 
Mr.  Pitt  forward  once  more  on  the  great  theatre  of  poli- 
tics, as  a  candidate  for  fame  and  power.  The  Britifli  do- 
minions in  India  had  long  been  in  an  alarming  fituation,  and 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  an  immediate  remedy  was 
indifpenfably  neceflary  to  preferve  them.  With  this  view^ 
Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  of  State,  formed,  digefted,  and 
brought  forward  his  India  bill,  which  he  carried  through 
its  feveral  ftages  with  a  high  hand. 

The  coalition  miniftry,  as  compofed  of  fuch  an  hetero- 
geneous mixture,  notwithftanding  their  majority  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  were  generally  obnoxious  to  the  na- 
tion, and  this  bill  was  particularly  offenfive  to  the  great 
body  whom  it  immediately  affeSed.  Lord  North  and  his 
new  allies  were  accordingly  difmiffed,  and  Mr.  Pitt  became 
Premier,  aflifted  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Thurlow,  as 
keeper  of  the  great  feal— arrangements  which,  at  that 
time,  were  however,  only  confidered  as  temporary. 

He  theaaftonifhed  the  commercial  and  political  world, 
by  his  own  India  bill !  He  had,  however,  the  mortification 
to  find  the  majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  againfl: 
him ;  and  he  was  placed  in  the  peculiar  fituation  of  a  mi- 
nifter  a£ling  with  a  fmall  minority,  and  that  too  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  ftrongeft  confluence  of  talents  ever  com- 
bined againft  any  adminiftration.  He,  however,  remained 
firm  in  his  feat  amidft  a  general  confufion  ;  and  though  the 
Houfe  had  petitioned  his  majefty  to  difmifs  his  minifters, 
our  young  premier  ventured  to  inform  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  nation  that  their  petition  could  not  be  complied 
with! 

This 
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This  ftruggle  between  the  commons  and  the  crown  was 
of  the  greateft  importance  ;  but  the  people  at  large  were 
of  opinion  that  the  former  encroached  upon  the  regal  pre- 
rogatives ;  and  on  the  queftion  being  in  a  manner  thrown 
into  their  hands  by  a  diffblution  of  parliament,  a  new  one 
was  returned,  which  changed  the  majority,  and  preferved 
the  minifter^in  a  pofi:  which  he  has  maintained  ever  fince  ! 

Various  public  meafures  have,  of  courfe,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  fourteen  years,  been  brought  forward  by  this 
afiive  minifter  ;  to  notice  which,  would  far  exceed  the 
bounds  of  a  memoir  fo  limited  in  its  objefk  as  the  prefent. 
They  arc  incorporated  into  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  and 
familiarly  recollected  by  his  contemporaries. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  a  bold  fchemej, 
and  evinced  deep  political  and  mercantile  knowledge.  But 
the  moft  critical  circumftance  in  the  annals  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
adminiftration,  and  that  on  which  his  biographer  fliould 
dwell  the  moft,  is  the  period  when  the  regal  powers  were, 
in  a  manner,  unhappily  fufpended,  and  all  the  wifdom  of 
the  legiflature  was  required  to  form  a  regency.  It  was  a 
crifisnot  only  novel,  but  of  extreme  magnitude,  as  likely 
to  become  the  precedent  for  future  times ;  no  fuch  incident 
having  till  then  occurred  in  the  annals  of  our  hiftory. 

Some  ftatefmen  would  have  worftiipped  the  rifing  fun. 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  however,  purfued  a  different 
courfe,  and  thereby  added  greatly  to  their  popularity,  and 
effeflually  fecured  themfelves  in  power. 

If,  on  fome  occafions,  he  has  courted  the  favour  of  the 
people,  he  certainly  has  not  always  facrificed  at  their  ftirine. 
He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  a  proper  conception  of  the 
value  in  which  popular  efteem  is  to  be  held,  but  to  be  fen- 
fible  that  it  ought  not  to  influence  the  condufil:  of  a  legif- 
lator,  when  it  is  evidently  repugnant  to  the  true  interefts 
of  the  country. 

When 
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When  tlie  revofution  took  place  in  France,  the  fituation 
©f  the  prime  minifier  of  this  kingdom  became  once  more 
extremely  critical.  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  the  coun- 
try, that  the  adminiftration  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  good 
opinion  of  both  king  and  people  ;  as  violent  contentions  of 
party-fpirit,  at  fuch  a  juncture,  njigiit  have  led  to  confe- 
quences  very  injurious  to  the  hqippy  conititutional  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain. 

The  fituation  of  Europe  has  affumed  a  new  face,  fince 
tlie  monarchy  of  France  was  fnaken  f/om  its  ancient  bafis, 
A  war  has  enfued  totally  different  from  all  former  wars. 
In  judging,  therefore,  of  the  merits  of  thofe  who  are  con- 
cerned in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  it  is  impof- 
fibletohave  recourfe  either  to  precedents,  or  to  old  politi- 
cal principles*  A  new  mode  of  a£tion,  a  new  fcheme  of 
politics  was  to  be  devifed^  and  adapted  to  the  exiiling 
circumflances. 

IF  any  merit  b:^  due  to  boldnefs  of  invention,  to  vigour 
of  execution,  to  wide  extenfion  of  plans,  and  to  firmnefs 
and  perfeverance  of  conduct,  certainly  the  prefent  adminif- 
sration  has  an  undoubted  claim  to  public  gratitude. 

An  attention  to  commerce  has  greatly  diftinguifhed  Mr. 
Pittas  adminiflration,  particularly  during  the  prefent  conteft. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  man  in  the  kingdom  better  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  trade  than  he  is.  The  oldefland  mofl: 
experienced  merchants  have  been  aflonifhed  at  his  readinefs 
in  converfing  with  them  upon  fubjefts  which  they  thought 
themfelves  exclufivefy  maflers  o£  Many  who  .have  waited 
upon  him  in  full  confidence  that  they  fhould  communicate 
fome  new  and  important  information  upon  matters  of  trade, 
iiav^  to  their  great  furprize,  found  him  minutely  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  v/ith  all  thofe  points  to  which  they  con- 
ceived he  was  a  ftranger.  By  the  clofe  attention  which  he 
iitrs  uniformly  paid  to  the  mercantileyinterefts,  he  has  cer- 
tainly fecured  to  himfelf  ant  exclufive   bafis  of  fupport, 

which 
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which  has  enabled  him  not  only  to  refxil  a  mod:  vigorous 
oppofition,  but  to  carry  into  efFe£t  financial  meafures  that, 
tillhis  time,  were  deemed  impra6i:icable. 

Some  men  have  charged  him  with  political  apoftacy,  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  abandoned,  if  not  oppofed,  the 
projtft  of  a  parliamentary  reform.  If  he  really  confiders 
fuch  a  reform  as  no  longer  neceffary,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
exonerate  him  from  this  heavy  accufation.  But  there  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  difference  between  abfolute  apoftacy,  and 
an  occafional  ceflaticn  from  a  particular  fyftem  of  opi- 
nions or  line  of  condufit.  It  does  not  follow  that  Mr.  Pitt 
is  an  enemy  to  neceflarv  reform,  becaufe  he  confulers  the 
exifting  circumftances  of  the  country  as  too  critical  to  ad- 
mit the  trial  of  the  experiment. 

As  a  public  fpeaker,  Mr.  Pitt  is  not  to  be  charaQenfed 
by  overflrained  parallels  drawn  from  the  orators  of  anti- 
quity.    He  poflefies  more   of  the  elegance  and  grace   of 
Cicero,  than  of  the  fire. of  Demofthenes.     He  is,  how- 
ever, more   of  the  acute   logician,  than  of  the  perfuafive 
rhetorician.     His    voice,  though  clear  and   powerful,  pof- 
fefles  not  the  modulations  that  charm  the  ear,  and  fteal  upon 
the  heart  ;  moreover,  he  feems  incapable  of  producing  any 
grand  effe6l  upon  the  pafTions  of  his   auditors,  and  he  is  at 
times  extremely  carelefs  in  his  choice  of  expreffions.     His 
language  is  generally  good,  but  he  fometimes  defcends  into 
vulgarity  and  incorreclnefs.     All  his  deficiencies,  however, 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  conclufive  and  forcible 
method  of  reafoning,  by  a  facility  of  ftating  his  argument?, 
which  makes  them  not  only  conceivable  to  the  meanefl:  un- 
derftanding,  but  gives   them  frequently  a  precifion  and  vi- 
gour which  may  be  pronounced  irrefiftible. 

7  he  Premier  alfo  podeflTes  v^n  advantage  of  ineftitnable 
value,  in  a  minifter  of  ftate,  namely,  a  great  command 
over  his  temper,  added  to  much  coolnefs,  during  tlie  ar- 
dour of  debate. 

This 
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This  enables  him  to  reply  clearly  and  particularly  to  the 
arguments  of  his  opponents,  and  to  defend  his  own  caufe 
by  often  turning  their  own  weapons  upon  themfelve^. 
Though  he  is  confident,  and  frequently,  it  mu(l  be  con- 
feffed,  even  arrogant  in  his  fpeeches,  which  fometinpes 
provokes  the  oppofition  orators  to  ufe  harfli  language,  yet 
he  fcldom  lofes  his  own  temper,  or  retorts  in  anger. 

Flis  a£lion  is  not  ftri6lly  graceful,  which^is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  owing  to  the  difadvantage  of  an  exterior,  which  how- 
ever dignified,  is  yet  not  amiably  winning,  for  he  is  very 
tall,  and  deficient  in  en  Ion  point*  His  countenance  is  alfo 
fevere  and  forbidding,  expreflive  indeed  (in  the  language  of 
phyfiognomifts)  of  a  capacious  mind,  and  inflexible  refolu- 
tion  ;   but  alfo  of  a  too  lofty  and  perhaps  unbending  fpirir. 

Mr.  Pitt  forms  in  all  points  a  direO:  contraft  to  his  great 
political  opponent :  and  it  is  certainly  a  curious  circum* 
fiance,  that  two  fuch  extraordinary  men  fliould  be  as  op- 
pofite  in  their  private  characters  as  in  their  public  career. 
In  debate  Mr.  Fox  is  vehement,  Mr.  Pitt  cool.  The  one 
is  frank  and  open,  the  other  clofe  and  referved.  The  ur- 
banity of  the  tx-minifter  gains  him  friends  among  all  par- 
ties, the  hauteur  and  fang  froid  of  the  premier  does  not  con- 
ciliate even  his  affociates.  Mr.  Pitt  is  the  fame  guarded 
and  unbending  politician  in  his  fecial  hours  that  he  is  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons 

In  private  life,  his  fole  pleafure  are  of  an  official  and 
convivial  nature. 

Ambition  is  the  ruling  and  mafier-paflion  of  his  foul, 
before  which  every  other  finks  into  infignificance  :  at  the 
fhrine  of  this  goddefs,  and  at  that  of  Bacchus,  he  is  fup- 
pofed  alone  to  pay  his  devotions.  That  his  health  and 
talents  may  not  fuffer  by  the  latter,  and  that  his  country 
may  profper  under  the  influence  of  the  former,  is  the 
carneft  wifli  of  the  writer  of  this  article. 

J.  w. 

ERASMUS 
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ERASMUS  DARVV'IN,  M.D.  F.R.S. 


IS  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  landed  property,  near 
Newark-upon-Trent.  From  a  country  fchool  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  theunlverfity,  and  entered  at  St.  John's,  Cam-- 
bridge,  where,  being  intended  for  the  prafilice  of  medi- 
cine, he  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1755;  ^^^  ^"  ^^s  the- 
fis  defended  the  opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  are  produced  by  the  immediate  Jiimulus  of  the 
blood.  \ 

On  the  death  of  the  prefent  king's  father,  when  all  the 
men  of  talents  in  the  nation  bewailed  the  lofs  of  a  prince 
whom  they  had  fondly  confidered  as  a  fecond  Maecenas,  he 
contributed  to  the  Cambridge  colleftion  of  odes  and  ele- 
gies:  but  his  verfes  on  that  occafion  do  not  feem  to  have 
argued  any  great  chance  for  celebrity,  as  they  w^re  undif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  exertions  of  far  inferior  men,  and  af- 
forded no  great  promife  of  future  excellence. 

After  an  education  admirably  adapted  to  his  intended 
profeffion,  and  a  previous  degree  of  IVI.D.  Dr.  Darwin  de- 
termined to  praSife,  and  finding  the  bufinefs  of  the  capital, 
entirely  monopolized  by  a  few  men  of  celebrity,  brought 
into  notice  by  the  zeal  of  friends,  family  connexion,  and 
the  recommendation  and  intereft  of  the  great,  he  deter- 
mined to  fettle  in  the  country.  Luckily  for  the  city  of 
Litchfield,  that  place  was  pitched  upon  for  the  fcene  of  his 
labours,  and  he  refided  there  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
If  he  ftill  retained  a  tafte  for  poetry,  it  was  either  carefully 
fupprefled,  or  the  favours  of  the  mufe  concealed ;  he, 
however,  dillinguiflied  himfelf  as  a  philofopher  and  phy- 
fician,  for  as  far  back  as  1758,  he  publifhed  in  vol.  50  of  the 

Philofophical 
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Philoropliical  TranraQions,  ^'  An  Attempt  to  confute  the 
Opinion  of  Henry  Earle,  concerning  the  Afcent  of  Va- 
pour ;  and  "  An  Account  of  the  Cure  of  a  periodical 
Haemopte,  by  keeping  the  patient  awake."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  **  Experiments  on  Animal  fluids  in  the  exhaufl:ed 


receiver." 


In  the  nlean  time,  he  had  bred  his  fon  Charles,  a  pro- 
mifing  young  man,  to  his  own  profeflion,  and  fent  him  to 
Edinburgh,  ^t  that  time,  as  now,  the  great  European  fchool 
of  phyfic.  There  he  was  unfortunately  carried  off  by  a 
fever,  at  the  very  time  he  was  enquiring  into  the  nature 
and  cure  of  difeafes,  before  he  had  attained  the  20th  year 
of  his  age  !  To  the  forrowing  father  was  left  the  mourn- 
ful tafk  of  being  the  editor  of  his  pofthumous  work  ;  and 
he  accordingly  publifiied  in  1780,  ^*  Experiments  eftab- 
lifliing  a  Criterion  betv;een  Mucilaginous  and  Purulent 
Matter  :  And  an  Account  of  the  Retrograde  Motions  of  the 
Abforbent  Veflels  of  Animal   Bodies  in  fome  difeafes." 

In  1782,  the  Botanical  fociety  of  Lichfield  publifhed 
Linngsus's  '*  Syftem  of  Vegetables,"  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  chiefly  the  produfiiion  of  Dr.  Darwin,  one  of 
its  two  principal  members. 

Early  in  1789,  Df.  Darwin,  enlirted  again  by  fcience  in 
the  train  of  the  Mufes,  burfl:  forth  like  a  comet  in  the  he- 
mifphere  of  poetry,  by  the  publication  of  the  *^  Bota- 
nical Garden  ;"  Part  II.*  of  which,  containing  ^^  the 
Loves  of  the  Plants,"  then  made  its  firft  appearance.  The 
idea  of  the  fexua!  fyfl:em  had  long  before  been  elucidated 
by  the  great  Svvedifli  naturalifi: ;  and  it  indeed  feems  to 
have  been  coeval  with,  and  moft  probably,  long  anterior 
to,  Claudian  : 

*  Four  editions  of  this  volume^  and  three  of  the  fccond  have  been  al- 
^•cady  pubiin-,ed. 

*'  Vivunt 
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<*  VIvunt  In  Venerem  Frondes ;  nemus  omne  per  altunii, 

**  Felix  arbor  anoat  ;   nutant  ad  mutua  Palnise 

**  Faedera,  populeo  fufpiret  Populus  i6lu, 

''  Et  Phtani  Platanls,  Alnoque  affibelat  Alnus.'* 

Xhe  poem  confifts  of  four  cantos ;  the  three  firft  of 
which  are  followed  by  a  dialogue,  and  the  preface  contains 
a  fummary  of  the  Linnasan  arrangement.  The  intention 
of  this  part  of  the  work  is  to  render  an  attachment  to 
Botanical  ftudies  at  once  more  common  and  more  de- 
lightful. 

**  Botanic  Muse  !  who,  In  his  latter  age^ 

'^  Led  by  your  airy  hand  the  Swedifh  fage,  * 

"  Bade  his  keen  eye  your  fecret  haunts  explore, 

**  On  dewy  dell,  high  wood,  and  founding  fhore  ; 

"  Say  on  each  leaf,  how  tiny  Graces  dwell  •, 

"  How  laugh  the  Pleafures  in  a  bloflbni's  bell  ; 

**  How  infect  loves  arife  on  cobweb  wings, 

**  Ainri  their  light  tliafts,  and  paint  their  little  ftings.'' 

The  fcientific  turn  of  the  notes,  and  the  agreeable  rtie* 
dium  of  the  poetry,*  excited  an  uncommon  degree  of  cu- 
riofity  for  the  publication  of  Part  I.  containing  **  the  Eco- 
nomy of  Vegetation,"  which,  on  account  of  fome  expe- 
riments, was  delayed  until  1 791.  On  this  occafion  he  re- 
curs to  Lucretius; 

'*  It  Ver,  et  Venus  ;  et  Veneris  prscnuncius  ante 
*'  Ptnnatus  Graditur  Zcphyrus  Veftigia  propter, 
*'  Flora  quibus  mater,  prsfpergens  ante  Vial 
**  Cun£la  coloribus  egregiis  et  odoribus  oppkt." 

*  Some  of  tic  lines  are. peculiarly  expreflive,  fuch  as 

"  On  her  fair  bofom  fits  the  Demon  ape 

**  Ere6\,  and  balances  his  bloated  fhape  ; 

*'  Rolls  in  their  marble  orbs  his  gorgon-eyei^ 

*'  And  drinks  iv'tth  leathern  ears  her  tender  cries, ''^ 
The**  vampire  wings'"  of  the  Ague,  "  the  young   wonder,'*   With  which 
the  cherubs,  while  riding  on  their  little  reeds, 

"  — ^ touch  the  Aiding  fnail 

**  Admire  his  eje^tipped  htrns^  and  painted  mail y"*^  &c, 
arc  cxpreiHons  peculiarly  felicitous. 

F  At 
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At  the  beginning  of  Canto  I.  the  genius  of  the  place, 
the  fcenery  of  which  is  borrowed  from  a  garden,  about  a 
mile  from  Lichfield,  where  a  cold  bath  was  ere£l:ed  by  Sir 
John  Floyer,  fohcits  the  appearance  of  the  goddefs  who 
prefides  over  botany,  who,  on  her  defcent,  is  received  by 
Spring  and  the  Elements.  Then  follows  the  explofion  of 
chaos,  the  revolution  of  the  ftars,  the  appearance  of  light- 
ning, the  rain- bow,  luminous  flowers,  the  glow-worm, 
fire  fly,  ele£i:ric-eel,  medufa,  fteam-engine,   &c. 

The  follov/ing  lines  deferve  great  praife  ;  and  not  the 
leafl:  merit  is,  that  pofl:erior  difcoverles  feem  to  be  faft  re- 
alizing the  predictions  of  the  poet : 

*'  Soon  (hall  thy  arm,  unconqjcjer'd  stkam  !   afar 
**   Drag  the  flow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car  ; 
'*  Or  on  wide-waving  wings,  expanded  bear 
*'  Thy  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air. 

'*  —-—Fair  crews  triumphant  leaning  from  above, 

**  Shall  wave  thtir  flatfring  'kerchiefs  as  they  move  ; 

**  Or  warrior-bands  alarm  the  gaping  crowd, 

*'   And  armies  (Iirin!;  beneatl)  ihc  fiiadowy  cloud. 

*'  So  mighty  Hercules  o'er  many  a  clime 

**  WavM  his  huge  mace  in  Virtue's  caufe  fublime, 

",  Unmeafur'd  ftrength  with  early  art  combined, 

**  Aw'd,  ferv'd,  prottdled,  and  amaz'd  mankind. 

^'  Fii-rt,''  &c.  ■ 

The  fecond  Canto  commences  with  an  addrefs  to  the 
Gnomes.  We  then  find  the  earth  thrown  from  a  volcano 
of  the  fun  ;  its  atmofphere,  ocean,  and  journey  through 
the  zodiac  are  defcribed.  We  then  hear  of  primeval 
iflands,  paradlfe,  or  the  golden  age  ;  the  firfl;  great  earth- 
quakes, continents  raifed  from  the  fea,  &c.  . 

The  third,  and  lafl  Caiito,  commences  with  an  addrefs 
to  the  Nymphs ;  next  follows  the  theory  of  rain,  and  of 
tides;  an  account  of  marine  animals,  rivers,  boiling  foun- 
tains in  Iceland,  and  warm  medicinal  fpiings,  fuch  as 
Buxton,  &c.  &rc. 

It 
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l\  h  eafv  to  perceive,  in  this  very  iritereftlng  perform- 
ance, that  Dr.  Darwin  has  had  recourfe  to  the  Rcrficrucian 
machinery,  in  his  *•  Botanic  Garden,''  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  that  Pope  adopted  it,  in  his  celebrated  poem  of  ^*  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock."  In  the  formation  of  the  planets,  he 
employs  the  dofitrines  of  BufFon  ;  in  his  natural  hifioryj 
he  bends  at  the  fhrine  of  (he  Swede^  whilehe  follows  the 
newdo£i:rines  refpe£ting  air^  from  the  Prieflleian  and  La- 
voiferinn  fyftems. 

A  deep  attention  to  botany,  and  a  thorough  conviction 
of  the  advantages  aiifing  frpm  fyflem,  induced  Dr.  Dar-» 
win  to  tuin  his  mind  towards  the  improvement  of  his  own 
profefTion,  and  to  become,  as  it  were,  the  LinnsDUs  of  Me- 
dicine. Imprefled  with  this  novel  idea,  in  the  beginning  of 
1794  he  publifhed  the  firfi:  volume  of  his  <'  Zoonomia^ 
or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life,"  in  which,  leaving  his  for- 
mer work  in  poffeffion  of  the  vegetable  world,  he  propofes 
*^  to  reduce  the  facts  belonging  to  animal  life  into  cjaffes, 
*^  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies ;  and  by  comparing  them 
^*  with  each  other,  to  unravel  the  theory  of  difeafes." 

Much  preliminary  matter  is  given  in  feparate  feQiions, 
refpefiing  the  immediate  organs  of  fenfe  ;  and  an  able 
theory  of  ideas  follows.  We  next  meet  with  the  laws  of 
animal  caufation^  and  an  exemplification  of  the  tranfitions 
of  irritative  into  fenfative,  and  of  fenfative  into  voKmtary 
motions ;  on  this  occafion,  we  find  a  differtation  on  unper^ 
ceived  idcas^  and  learn,  ^*  that  all  our  perceptions  are  ideas 
*'  excited  by  irritation,  and  fucceeded  by  fenfation."  Re- 
fpefling  the  doftrines  of  fUmuJus  and  exertion^  the  author  is 
a  great  advocate  for  the  fyflem  of  the  late  unfortunate 
Dr.  Brown,  which  he  ably  and  amply  elucidates  and  ex* 
plains. 

Proceeding  in  an  afcending  ratio,  he  confiders  fleep  and 
revery,  giddinefs  and  drunkennefs  ;  with  an  account  of  the 
difeafes  arifing  from  the  laft  of  thcfe,  &c.  &c. 

Fa  In 
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In  I  796,  vol.  II.  made  its  appearance  ;  and  as  the  for- 
mer may  be  confidered  as  ftriftly  theoretical,  this  contains 
a  praftical  application  of  the  principles,  and  is  divided  into 
two  grand  feflions :  containing,  firft,  the  nature  and  cure 
of  particular  difeafes  ;  and,  fecondly,  the  operation  of  me- 
dicines. 

Of  this  work,  it  has  been  faid  by  a  celebrated  profefTor 
of  the  medical  art,  that  the  "  Zoonomia  bids  fair  to  do 
^^  for  phyfic,  what  the  Principia  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has 
"  done  for  natural  philofophy  :"  after  this,  it  would  be 
folly  to  add  our  mite  of  praife. 

Dr.  Darwin  now  refides  at  Derby,  where  he  enjoys  an 
extenfive  praQice,  and  univerfal  efteem.  While  his  ample 
and  capacious  mind  grafps  the  grandeft  operations  of  na- 
ture, he  can  yet  condefcend  to  comparatively  infinite  fub- 
jeds,  provided  they  be  connefted  with  human  happinefs. 
A  proof  of  this  exifb  in  the  attention  lately  paid  by  him  to 
a  fubjcQ:  in  which  the  deareft  interefts  of  fociety  are  in- 
volved— the  education  of  females — or  the  befl:  means' of 
making  affeSionate  daughters,  good  wives,  and  tender 
mothers ! 


SIR 
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SIR  GEORGE  LEONARD  STAUNTON,  Bart. 

IS  the  fon  of  a  gentleman,  of  fmall  fortune,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  was  fent  by  his  parents,  early  in 
life,  to  ftudy  medicine  at  R/[ontpel!er,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  m.d.  After  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudies,  he  re- 
paired to  London,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  tranflat-. 
ing  fome  medical  eflays,  written  by  Dr.  Storck  of  Vienna  ; 
and,  with  wonderful  facility  in  the  knowledge  of  different 
languages,  he  at  the  fame  time  drew  up  in  French,  for 
the  Journal  Etranger,  a  comparifon  between  the  literature 
of  England  and  France. 

About  the  year  1762,  Dr.  Staunton  embarked  for  the 
Weft  Indies,  as  we  find  from  a  farewel  letter  written  to 
him  by  the  late  Dr.  Johnfon,  given  by  Mr.  Bofwell,  in  his 
life  of  that  great  man.  This  letter  is  replete  with  excel- 
lent advice,  and  does  equal  credit  to  the  writer  and  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  addrefled. 

Dr.  S.  refided  for  fome  years  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
he  acquired  a  genteel  addition  to  his  fortune  by  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic;  purchafed  an  eftate  in  Grenada,  which  ha 
cultivated  ;  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  friend- 
fliip  of  the  prefent  Lord  Macartney,  governor  of  that 
ifland,  to  whom  he  afited  as  fecretary,  and  continued  in 
that  capacity  until  the  capture  of  it  by  the  French,  when 
they  both  embarked  for  Europe.  Having  ftudied  the  law. 
Sir  George,  while  at  Grenada,  feryed  the  office  of  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  ifland. 

Soon  after  Lord  Macartney's  arrival  in  England,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Madrafs,  and  took  Mr.  S.  with  him 
(for  he  feems  now  to  have  loft  the  appellation  of  Do^or) 
as  his  fecretary.     In  this  capacity,  Mr.  S>  had  feveral  op- 
portunities 
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portunities  of  difplaying  his  abilities  and  intrepidity,  parti- 
cularly as  one  of  the  commiffioners  fent  to  treat  of  peace 
with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  in  the  feizure  of  General  Stuart, 
who  Teemed  to  have  been  preparing  to  a6:  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney as  had  been  before  done  by  the  unfortunate  Lord  Pi- 
got.  Mr.  S.  was  fent  with  a  fmall  party  of  feapoys  to 
arrefl:  the  general,  which  he  effefted  with  great  fpirit  and 
prudence,    and  without  bloodfhed. 

On  h's  return  to  England,  the  India  Company  fettled  on 
him  a  penfion  of  500/.  per  anmim,  the  king  created  him  a 
baronet  of  Ireland,  and  the  Univerfuy  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  L.L^D. 

It  having  been  refolved  to  fend  an  embafly  to  China, 
Lord  Macartney  was  feleOied  for  that  purpofe,  and  he  took 
his  old  friend  and  countryman  along  with  him,  who  was 
not  only  appointed  fecretary  to  the  embafly,  but  had  alfo 
the  title  of  envoy-extraordinary  and  minifler- plenipotentiary 
betl:ovved  on  him,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  ambaflador,  in  cafe  of  any  unfortunate  accident. 

The  events  of  this  embafly,  which  on  the  whole  proved 
rather  unpropiiious,  are  -well  known,  and  are  given  to  the 
public  in  two  quarto  volumes,  written  by  Sir  George  *, 
"When  w^  confider  the  (hort  time  he  took  to  compile  them, 
and  the  fevere  illnefs  he  a£tually  laboured  under  at  the 
time,  and  with  which  he  was  attacked  foon  after  his  re** 
turn,  we  cannot  withhold  our  praife  and  approbation. 

Ac  a  further  proof  of  the  efteem  in  which  the  India 
Company  held  Sir  Geprge  Staunton,  they  appointed  his 
fon,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  voyage,  a  writer  to 
China ;  ^nd  had  the  father's  health  permitted,  he  would 
again   have  attended  Lord  Macartney  in  feme  honourable 

*  The  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  have  fince  undertaken  a  fimllar  em-r 
bafly,  and  we  vnderftand  the  very  interefting  narrative  of  it  by  Vait 
BraaMj  will  fliortly  make  its  appearance  in  the  Englifli  language, 

and 
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and  confidential  ftation    to  his  government  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  memoirs  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  if  drawn  up  at 
full  length,  would  exhibit  a  ftrong  and  ardent  muid,  la- 
bouring occafionally  under  difficuhies,  and  furmounting 
dangers  by  patience,  talents,  and  intrepidity.  His  condu(£l 
in  the  feizure  of  General  Stuart,  demonftrates  his  refolu- 
tion  and  prefence  of  mind  ;  and  when  treating  with  Tip- 
Foo,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  induce  M.  Suffrein  to  fufpend 
hoftilities,  even  before  he  had  received  advice  from  his 
court  of  the  treaty  of  peace  being  figned  between  Great 
Britain  and  France. 


MR. 
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MR.  TAYLOR,  THE  PLATONIST. 

THE  fubjeSi:  of  this  article  from  his  enthufiaftick  and 
undiverted  attachment  to  the  religion  and  philofophy  of 
Plato,  has  been  called  by  different  writers,  *^  the  modern 
Pletho*,"  **  the  apoftle  of  Paganifmf,"  and  ^<  the  gen- 
tile priefl:  of  England  t-" 

This  very  fingular  man  was  born  in  London,  in  the 
year  1758,  of  obfcure  but  worthy  parents ;  and  though  in 
his  literary  career  he  has  accomplifhed  Herculean  labours, 
yet  we  are  informed  that  his  body  has  been  from  his  child- 
hood weak  and  difeafed ;  for  at  the  early  period  of  fix 
years  of  age,  alarming  fymptoms  of  a  confumption  induc- 
ed his  family  to  remove  him  for  three  years  to  Stafford- 
fhire.  On  returning  thence,  in  his  ninth  year,  he  was  fent 
to  St.  Paul's  fchool,  to  be  educated  for  a  diflenting  minif- 
ter.  Here,  it  feems,  he  foon  gave  indications  of  that  con- 
templative turn  of  mind,  and  that  averfion  to  merely  ver- 
bal difquifitions,  which  have  fince  become  fuch  predomi- 
nant features  in  his  charafter.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr, 
Ryder,  one  of  the  matters  of  the  fchool,  whenever  a  fen" 
tence  occurred  remarkably  rnoral  or  grave,  in  any  claflick 
which  young  Taylor  vi/as  tranflating  to  him,  would  always 
preface  it  by  faying  to  the  youthful  Platonifl:  *^  Come, 
here  is  fomething  worthy  the  attention  of  a  philofopher  §.' 

*  In  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Curlofities  of  Literature, 

•J*  See  Analytical  Review  of  his  Salluft, 

J  See  Purfuits  of  Literature. 

§  Thus  too,  at  an  early  period,  one  of  the  firft  fcholar?  of  the  age,  difco- 
vered  the  critical  turn  of  his  mind  :  for  when,  on  reading  the  Latin  Tefta- 
ment,  at  Jefus  wa^  printed  inftead  of  ait  Jefusy  he  (hrewdiy  conjedured  that 
€t  mud  be  a  verb,  and  be  derived  from  ijo. 

The 
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The  boy,  indeed,  was  fo  difgufted  with  the  arbitrary  man- 
ner in  which  the  dead  languages  are  taught  in  that,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  public  ichols,  that  he  entreated,  and  at 
length  prevailed  on  his  father  to  take  him  home,  and  aban- 
don his  defign  of  educating  him  for  the  minirtry.  The 
parent  complied,  indeed,  but  with  great  reluftance,  as  he 
confidered  the  office  of  a  diffenting  minifter,  the  mofl  de- 
firable  and  the  mod  enviable  employment*upon  earth ! 

About  this  time  Mr.  T.  happened  to  become  acquainted 
with  a  Mifs  Morton,  the  eldefl:  daughter  of  a  refpeflable 
coal  merchant  in  Doctor's  Commons,  for  whom,  although 
he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  he  conceived  fuch  an  at- 
taclimcnt,  as  neither  time  nor  diftance  could  difToIve  nor 
impair.  This  young  lady  (his  prefent  wife)  had  received 
an  elegant  education,  and  united  with  an  agreeable  perfon, 
uncommon  modefty,  liberality,  and  artlefs  manners.  Mr. 
T.  has  often  declared  that  he  was  then  as  deeply  in  love  as 
the  moft  famous  hero  of  romance,  and  that  to  fee  and 
converfe  with  his  adored  fair  one,  formed  the  very  fummit 
of  his  wifhes. 

During  Mr.  T.'s  refidence  at  home,  while  his  father  was 
yet  undetermined  as  to  his  future  fituation  in  life,  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  Ward's  Young  Mathematician's  Guide, 
and  was  fo  ftruck,  in  looking  over  the  book,  with  the  fin- 
gularity  of  negative  quantities,  when  muhiplied  together 
producing  pofdive  ones,  that  he  immediately  conceived  a 
ftrong  define  to  become  acquainted  with  mathematics.  His 
father,  however,  who  was  deeply  (killed  in  modern  theo- 
logy, but  utterly  unacquainted  with  this  fublime  and  moil: 
ufeful  fpecies  of  learning,  w^as,  it  feems,  averfe  to  his  fon^^s 
engaging  in  fuch  a  courfe  of  ftudy ;  but  Mr.  T.*s  ardour 
foon  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  all  oppofition,  by  de- 
voting the  hours  of  reft  to  mathematical  lucubiations, 
though  to  accompliOi    this    he   was  oiliged  to  conceal  a 

iinder-box  under  his  pillow. 

To 
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To  this  early  acquaintance  with  thofe  leading  branches 
of  mathematical  fcienccs,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geome- 
try, Mr.  T.  afcribes  his  prefent  unrivalled  attachment  to  the 
philofophy  of  Plato,  and  all  the  fubitantial  felicity  of  his 
life. 

About  this  time,  viz.  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Mr.  T.  was 
placed  under  an  uncle-in-law  at  Sheernefs,  who  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  officers  of  that  dock  yard.  Here  at  his 
leifure  hours,  which  were  but  few,  he  ftill  purfued  the  fiudy 
of  the  fpeculative  part  of  mathematics ;  for  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  thofe  fciences  were  degraded  when  applied  to 
praftical  affairs,  without  then  knowing  that  the  fame  fen- 
timeot  had  been  adopted  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Ar- 
chimedes. Here,likewife,  he  read  Bolingbroke  and  Hume, 
'dnd  by  ftudying  their  works  became  a  convert  to  the  fcep^ 
ileal  phihfopJiy, 

The  behaviour,  however,  of  his  uncIe-in-Iaw  wasfo  very 
tyrannical,  and  his  oppoi  tunities  for  the  acquifition  were 
fo  very  inadequate  to  his  thirft  for  knowledge,  that  after 
having  been  in  what  he  confide^red  a  ftate  of  fla very  dur- 
ing three  years,  he  determined  to  break  his  fetters,  and,  as 
he  could  find  no  other  refuge  from  oppreffion,  call  himfelf 
cnce  more  into  the  arms  of  the  church. 

For  this  purpofe  he  left  Sheernefs,  and  became,  during 
the  fpace  of  two  years,  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  mofl  cele- 
brated diflTenting  preachers.  Under  this  gentleman  he  re- 
covered his  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues,  but  made  no  great  advances  in  the  attain- 
ment of  thofe  languages,  as  his  mind,  naturally  propenfe  to 
the  ftudy  of  things,  required  an  uncommon  (limulus,  to 
make  it  ftoop  to  an  attention  to  words.  This  ftimulus,  the 
philofophy  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  could  alone  infpire. 
|.  Mr.  T.  it  feems,  during  this  courfe  of  miniflerial  lludy 
renewed  with  redoubled  ardour  his  acquaintance  with 
Mifs  M.  y  and  what  indeed  is  fmgular  ia  the  extreme,  ivas 

abl^ 
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able  to  unite  in  amicable  league,  courtfhip  and  ftiidy. 
Hence  he  applied  himfelf  to  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  dav, 
paid  his  addrefles  to  his  fair  one  in  the  evening,  and  had 
the  courage  to  begin  and  read  through  the  Latin  quarto  of 
Simpfdn's  Conic  Seftions  at  night. 

About  this   tim&   Mr.   T.  entered   on    the  ftudy   of  the 
modern  philofophy,   and  thinking  himfelf  qualified  by   his 
knowledge  of  the  more  abilrufe  parts  of  mathematics,  to 
underftand  the  fyftem  of  the    univerfe  as  delivered    in  the 
Principia  of  Newton,    he  began  to  read  that  difficult  work. 
We  are  informed,    however,  that  he  foon  clofed    the  book 
with  difgufl:,   exclaiming  '^  Newton   is    indeed  a  great  ma- 
^^  thematician,  but   no  philofopher !''     He   was  principally 
induced,  it    feems,  to  form   this  conclufion,    by  Sir  Ifaac^* 
atTertion  ^  "  that  every  the   leaft  poffible  particle  of  matter 
*^  or  body,    attrafits  all    bodies  at  all   didances;  that    the 
**  being,  whatever  it  is,   that  3ttra£i;s  or  impels  bodies  to- 
*^  wards  each  other,   proceeds  from  thofe    bodies  to  which 
*'  it  belongs,   and   penetrates   the  whole   fubftance   of  the 
*^   bodies  on  which  it  aSs.'^     It  appeared  to  him,  that  from 
this  affertion  it  muft  inevitably  follow,   that  bodies  aQ:  im- 
inediately    or   by   themfelves,  without    the   intervention  of 
any  other  being,  in  a  place  where  they  are  not,  fmce  attrac- 
tion is  the  immediate  a6lion  of  attraSing  bodies  ;   that  they 
thus   aO:   in    many  places  at   the   fame    time  ;    that   they 
penetrate  each   other;  and    that  the  lead  particle  of  mat- 
ter is  extended  as  far  as  the   limits  of  the   univerfe:  all 
which  confequences  he  confide  red  as  glaringly  abfurd. 

Thus  far  the  ftream  of  Mr.  T.'s  life  may  be  faid  to  have 
run  with  an  equal  tenour,  limpid  and  unruffled,  compared 
with  its  courfe  in  the  fucceeding  period,  in  which  it  re- 
fembled  fome  dark  river  rolling  with  impetuous  rage  to  the 
rnain. 

The  time  now  drew  nigh^  in  which  Mr.  T.  was  to  leave 
\\\%  fair  one  for  the  univerfity.     But  as   her  father,  in  his 

*  Flop.  6.  7.  &  8.  L.  3, 
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sbfence,  intended  to  marr}^  her  to  a  man  of  large  fortune, 
who  had  made  her  the  offer  of  his  hand,  Mifs  M.  to  fe- 
cure  herfelf  from  the  tyrannical  exertion  of  parental  au- 
thority, generoufly  confented  to  unite  herfelf  to  our  phi- 
lofopher  on  condition  that  nothing  further  than  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  took  place,  till  he  had  finiflied  his  ftudies  at 
Aberdeen.  This  he  immediately  affonted  to,  and  thQ  ia- 
diflbluble  knot  was  tied. 

But  when  the  fates  are  adverfe,  how  vain  are  the  mofl 
prudent  pro]e£i:s !  how  unfortunate  the  mofl  generous  in- 
tentions! The  low  cunning  of  Mr.  T.*s  mother-in-law  dif- 
covered  the  fecret,  foon  after  the  union  of  the  platonic 
pair;  who,  from  a  combination  of  ecclefiaftical  indigna- 
tion with  parental  rage,  were  for  a  time  expofed  to  the 
infult  of  undeferved  reproach,  and  the  bitternefs  of  real 
diflrefs. 

We  are  happy  to  find,  however,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
exculpate  their  parents  on  this  occafion  :  Mr.  T.  entirely 
afcribing  his  father's  condufib  to  the  malicious  mifreprefen- 
tation  of  his  mother  in-law,  and  the  anger  of  the  church, 
and  Mrs.  T.  to  the  unnatural  and  felfifli  condud  of  feme  of 
her  very  near  relations. 

Whether  Mr.  T.'s  great  averfion  to  prefbyterians  and 
prefoyterian  miniflers,  originated  in  this  or  fome  other  cir- 
cumftance,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  Certain,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  he  has  ever  fince  confidered  the  clergy  of 
this  dtfcriptlon,  as  men  implacable  in  their  refentments, 
whom  neither  pity  can  foften,  nor  penitence  appeafe ;  and 
has  often  been  heard  to  fay,  that  of  all  the  chriftian  (q&s^ 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England  are  the  befl,  and 
the  prefbyterians  the  worfl. 

Such  indeed  was  the  diflreffed  fituatlon  of  this  young 
couple  at  this  period,  that  we  are  informed  they  had  no 
more  than  feven  fhillings  a  week  to  fubfifl  on,  for  nearly 
a  twelvemonth !     This  was  owing  to  the  bafe  artifice  of 

one 
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one  of  Mrs.  T.'o  relatives,  who  was  left  executor,  and 
who  prevailed  on  her  father,  at  this  time  in  a  dying  (late, 
to  let  him  pay  her  what  he  had  left  her  as  he  plcafed, 
Mr.  T.  endeavoured  indeed  to  obtain  employment  as  an 
uflier  to  a  boarding-fchool ;  but  it  was  fome  time  before 
he  was  able  to  eft'eCI:  this,  as  he  was  abandoned  both  by 
friends  and  reiativec,  an^  could  not  even  borrow  ten  (hil- 
lings and  fixpence,  which  it  feems  is  the  ufual  fee  of  thofe 
who  procure  fuch  fituations. 

At  length  he  was  feparated  from  his  partner  in  affllfHon, 
snd  fettled  as  ujfht  f  to  a  boarding-fchool  at  Paddington, 
As  his  embarraflments  were  fuch,  that  he  was  unible  to 
remove  Mrs.  T.  from  Camberwell,  where  fiie  then  refided, 
and  the  only  time  he  was  permitted  to  fee  her  was  on  Sa- 
turday afternoon,  he  could  enjoy  but  little  of  her  com- 
pany. This  little,  however,  was  doubtlefs  dear  in  propor- 
tion to  its  brevity,  and  the  remembrance  of  part  pain 
would,  it  may  be  prefumed,  be  loft  in  the  overflowings 
of  reciprocal  love. 

Mrs.  T.'s  afFeSion  was,  indeed,  as  we  are  informed,  fo 
great  for  her  unfortunate  hufband,  that  though  then  in  a 
ftate  of  pregnancy,  ihe  almoft  deprived  herfelf  of  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  that  fhe  might  purchafe  out  of  her  weekly 
pittance  of  (tven  fhiilings  a  comfortable  dinner  for  Mr.  T. 
on  Saturday ;  and  letters,  it  feems,  during  this  painful 
reparation  pafled  between  them,  replete  with  fentimentt 
which  exprefs  the  moft  tender  and  dlfmterefted  regard. 

Mr.  T.  however,  finding  the  fituation  of  an  ufher  in  it- 
felf  extremely  'difagreeable,  and  when  attended  with  fuch 
a  fcparation  from  his  partner  in  calamity,  intolerable,  de- 
termined if  poflible  to  obtain  a  lefs  irkfome  employment  ; 
and  at  length,  by  the  exertion  of  his  few  friends,  he  ob- 
tained a  clerk's  place  in  a  refpedable  banking-houfe  in  the 
city.  In  this  fituation,  however,  he  at  firft  fufFered  great- 
ly ;  for  as  his  income  was  but  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  ilvis 

paid 
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paid  qnarteily,  and  as  he  had  not  any  money  to  fpare  for 
liimfeif,  and  could  not  from  -  his  embarrafiTments  quit  his 
lodging  at  Camberwell,  he  was  unable  to  procure  nutpi- 
ment  in  the  couiTe  of  the  day,  adequate  to  the  great  la- 
bours he  endured.  Hence,  he  was  fo  exhaufted  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  home  in  the  evening,  that  he  fre- 
quently fell  fenfelefs  on  the  floor. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  T.  foon  after  he  was  fettled 
in  this  employment,  took  a  hcufe  at  Walworth,  by  the  af- 
fulance  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  his  fchoolfellow  ;  find- 
ing a  refidence  at  feme  fmall  diftance  from  town,  necef- 
fary  for  his  own  health,  and  that  of  Mrs.  T.  and  much 
more  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  his  m/md,  of  which 
he  never  feems  to  have  loft  fight,  even  amidft  the  lafliiude 
of  bodily  weaknefs,  the  pain  incident  to  uncommon  fa- 
tigue, and  the  immediate  preffure  of  want. 

About  this  time  Mr.  T's  ftudies,  it  feems,  were  chiefly 
confined  to  chemiftry.  Of  all  the  authors  in  this  branch 
of  natural  phllofophy,  he  was  moft  attached  to  Becherjf 
whofe  Phyfica  Subterranean  he  read  with  great  avidity,  and 
became  a  complete  convert  to  the  doflrines  of  that  illuf- 
trious  chemift.  He  did  not,  however,  negle£t  methema-^ 
tics;  but,  in  confequence  of  having  thought  much  on  the 
qua'drature  of  the  circle,  and  believing  he  had  difcovered 
a  method  by  which  the  refitification  of  it  might  be  geo* 
metrically,  though  not  arithmetically,  obtained,  he  found 
means  to  publilh  a  quarto  pamphlet  on  that  fubjeft,  which 
he  entitled  ^^  A  new  Method  of  reafoning  in  Geometry .'' 
The  fubftance  of  this  pamphlet,  as  it  did  not  attrafl  the 
attention  of  the  public,  he  has  fince  given  to  the  world 
in  a  note,  in  the  fii"ft  volume  of  his  tranflation  of  Proclus 
on  Euclid. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Taylor's  ftudies  may  be  confidered  as 
merely  preparatory  to  thofe  fpeculations,  which  were  to 
dirtinguifh  him   ia   the   literary  world  j  at  leaft,  they  are 
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confider^d  in  this  light  by  the  followers  of  Plato.  It  ap- 
pears too,  that,  without  knowing  it,  he  was  led  to  the 
myftick  difciolineof  that  fublime  philofopher,  in  the  exa£l 
order  prefcribed  by  his  difciples ;  for  he  began  with  ftudy- 
ing  the  works  of  Ariftotle.  He  was  induced,  it  fterrjis, 
to  engage  in  this  coarfe  of  fliuJy,  by  a  paflage  in  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby's  treatife  *^  on  Bodies  and  Man's  Soul,"  la 
which  he  fays,  ^^  that  the  name  of  Ariftotle  ought  never 
**  to  be  mentioned  by  fcholars  but  with  reverence,  on  ac- 
**  count  of  his  incomparable  worth,'*  This  eulo^ium 
from  a  man  who  was  very  far  from  being  a  Peripatetic, 
determined  Mr.  T.  to  enter  on  the  ftudy  of  Ariftotle,  as 
foon  as  he  could  procure  any  of  his  works,  and  had  fuffici- 
ently  recovered  his  knowledge  of  Greek. 

By  a  fortunate  circumftance,  he  foon  met  with  a  copy 
of  that  philofopher's  Phyfics,  and  before  he  had  read  a 
page,  was  fo  enamoured  with  his  pregnant  brevity,  accu- 
racy, and  depth,  that  he  refolved  to  make  the  ftudy  of 
Ariftotle's  philofophy  the  great  bufinefs  of  his  life.  Such, 
indeed,  was  his  avidity  to  accomplifh  this  defign,  that  he 
was  foon  able  to  read  that  great  mafler  in  the  original;  and 
has  often  been  heard  to  fay,  that  he  learned  Greek  rather 
through  the  Greek  philofophy,  than  the  Greek  philofophy 
through  Greek, 

However,  as  he  was  engaged  every  day  in  the  banklng- 
houfe  till  at  lead  feven  in  the  evening,  and  fometimes  till 
nine  or  ten,  he  was  obliged  to  devote  part  of  the  night  to 
(ludy.  Hence  we  are  informed,  that  for  feveral  years, 
while  he  was  at  the  banker'^,  he  feidom  went  to  bed  before 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  having,  by  con- 
templative habits,  learned  to  diveft  himfelf  dtiring  the  time 
which  he  fut  apart  for  ftudy  of  all  concern  about  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  his  attention  was  not  diverted  from 
Ariftotle,  either  by  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  hi^ 
flender  income,  or  folicitude  about  the  bufi-iefs  of  the  day. 

Bv 
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By  the  afHtlance  of  Arlftotle's  Greek  Interpreters,  there- 
fore, Mr,  T.  read  the  Phyfics,  books  de  Animay  de  Cceh^ 
Logick,  Morals,  and  Metaphyficks,  of  that  philofopher : 
for,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  T.  a  man  might  as  reafonably 
cxpeft  to  iinderftand  Archimedes,  who  had  never  read 
Euclid,  as  to  comprehend  either  Ariftotle  or  Plato,  'vjJio 
ivrote  ohfcurely  from  dcfigtiy  without  the  affift  ince  of  their 
Greek  commentators.  Hence  he  has  often  been  heard  to 
fay,  that  the  folly  of  negle6ting  the  invaluable  commenta- 
ries of  the  ancients,  on  thofe  philofophers,  is  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  arrogance  of  fuchasaffe£b  to  defpife  them; 
fince  thefe  interpreters  pofleffed  a  traditional  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  philofophy,  had  books  to  confult  on  that  fub- 
jeft  which  are  now  loft,  fpent  their  whole  lives  in  the  ftudy 
of  it,  were  men  of  the  deepeft  erudition,  and  muft  be  in- 
finitely better  qualified  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  text 
of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  than  any  modern  can  pretend  to  be, 
becaufe  tae  Greek  was  their  native  tongue.  Mr.  T.  even 
carries  his  attachment  to  thefe  interpreters  fo  far  as  to 
aflert,  that  from  the  oblivion  in  which  they  have  been  fo 
long  concealed,  the  philofophy  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  has 
not  been  accurately  underftood  for  upwards  of  a  thou- 
fand  years. 

Mr.  T.  therefore,  who,  by  diverting  himfelf  at  night  of 
thofe  habits  of  bufinefs  which  he  had  been  contrafting  in 
the  day,  may  be  faid  in  this  refpe£t  to  have  refembled 
Penelope,  made  it  a  conftant  rule  to  digeft  what  he  had 
learned  from  Ariftotle,  while  he  was  walking  about  with 
bills.  This,  when  he  was  once  mafter  of  his  employment, 
he  accomplifhed  with  great  facility,  without  either  com- 
initting  miftakes,  or  retarding  his  bufinefs.  We  are, 
indeed,  informed  from  good  authority,  that  while  in  that 
department,  he  was  always  dlftingulftied  for  accuracy  and 
difpatch. 

Mr 
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Mr.  T.  having  in  this  manner  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  Ariftotle,  and  prefuming  that  he  was  fufF-'ently 
inftrufted  in  his  philofophy,  betook  himfelf  to  the  more 
fublime  fpeculations  of  Plato ;  confidering  the  P.^^ipa- 
tetick  difciph'ne^  when  compared  with  that  of  Pla^o^  as 
bearing  the  relation  of  the  k-h  to  the  greater  myfteries : 
and  in  this  light  it  feems,  the  two  philofophies  were  always 
confidered  by  the  bed  of  the  Platonifls. 

Mr.  T,  had  not  long  entered  on  the  {tudy  of  Plato^ 
before  he  met  with  the  works  of  Plotiniis,  which  he  read^ 
we  are  told^  with  an  infatiable  avidity,  and  the  moil  rap- 
turous delight,  notwithftandiilg  the  ob-fcurity  of  his  diftion^ 
and  the  profundity  of  his  conceptions.  After  having  been 
well  imbued  in  the  doftrines  of  Plotinus,  he  betook  him- 
felf to  the  fix  books  of  Prockis,  on  the  Theology  of  Plato, 
a  work  which  he  found  to  be  fo  uncommonly  abftrufe,  t-hat 
he  has  been  heard  to  fay,  he  did  not  thoroughly  under- 
fland  it,  till  he  had  read  it  thrice  over. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  Prockis,  who 
appears  upon  the  whole  to  be  of  all  the  Platonifts  Mr.  T^s 
greatefl:  favourite,  the  celebrated  Mrs*  Woolftoncraft,  and 
her  friend  Mifs  Bloody  refided  with  our  Philofopher  fof 
nearly  three  months.  Mr.  T,  has  been  known  to  obferve 
of  Mrs.  W.  that  during  herftay  with  him,  he  thought  her 
a  very  modeft,  fenfible,  and  agreeable  yoifng  lady  ;  that 
fhe  cften  heard  him  explain  the  dofilrines  of  Plato,  and 
was  always  pleafed  with  his  converfation  on  that  fubje£t ; 
but  confefled  herfelf  more  inclined  to  an  a£tive  than  a  con- 
templative life.  She  often  too  complimented  him  on  rhe 
tranquillity  of  his  manners,  and  ufed  to  call  the  little  room 
which  he  made  his  ftudy,  **  the  abode  of  peace." 

Mr.  T.  obferved,  that  he  afterwards  called  on  her  whea 
fhe  lived  in  George  flreet,  and  that  he  has  there  drunk 
wine  with  her  out  of  a  tea  cup  ;  Mrs.  W.  remarking:  afc 
the  time,  that  fhe  did  not  give  herfelf  the  trouble  to  think 
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whether  a  wine-glafs  was  not  a  neceflary  utenfil  in  a  houfe. 
He  added,  he  has  heard  her  fay,  "  that  one  of  the  condi- 
**  tions  (he  Ihould  make  previous  to  marriage,  with  the 
<<  man  (he  intended  for  her  hufband,  would  be  this — that 
**  he  would  never  prefume  to  enter  the  room  in  which  fhe 
«*  was  fitting,  till  he  had  firft  knocked  at  the  door.'* 

But  to  return  from  thefe  ecccntriciues,  which  would  not 
have  been  worthy  of  remark  in  a  woman  of  lefs  merit,  to 
our  Platonift.  When  Mr.  T.  had  been  nearly  fix  years  at 
the  banking- houfe,  he  became  fo  difgufted  with  the  fervility 
of  the  employment,  and  found  his  health  fo  much  impair* 
cd  from  the  combination  of  fevere  bodily  and  mental 
efforts,  added  to  an  incurable  diforder  in  the  bladder, 
which  he  had  laboured  under  for  a  long  time,  that  he  de* 
termined  to  emancipate  himfelf,  if  poflible,  from  flavery, 
tmd  live  by  the  exertion  of  his  talents. 

In  order  to  effeft  this,  he  turned  his  attention  to  a  fub- 
}eSt,  which  he  had  often  thought  on  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  vix.  the  poflibility  of  making  a  perpetual  lamp ;  as 
iie  was  convinced  from  Licetus  and  Bifhop  Wilkins,  that 
fuch  lamps  had  been  conftrufted  by  the  ancients.  He  began, 
therefore,  to  make  fome  experiments  with  phofphorus, 
determining  for  a  while  to  defcend  from  mind  to  matter, 
an<l  ftoop  in  order  to  conquer.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  ex- 
periments, he  found  khat  oil  and  fait  boiled  together,  in  a 
certain  proportion,  formed  a  fluid,  which  when  phofpho- 
rus  was  immerfed  in  It,  both  preferved  and  increafed  its 
fplendor* 

In  confequence  of  this  difcovery,  he  exhibited  at  the 
Free  Mafons'  tavern  a  fpecimen  of  phofphoric  light,  fuf- 
licient  to  read  by  at  the  diftance  of  a  yard ;  but  the  room 
in  which  this  was  (hewn  being  fmall,  and  very  warm  from 
the  weather,  and  the  number  of  perfons  that  came  to  fee 
it,  the  phofphorus  caught  fire,  and  thus  raifed  a  preju- 
dice againft  fhc  invQutlon,  which  could  never  afterwards 
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be  removed.  This  exhibition,  however,  procured  Mr.  T. 
fuch  friettds'^  as  at  length  enabled  hirti  to  emancipate  him- 
felf  from  the  banker's,  and  procure  fubfiftence  for  himfelf* 
and  his  family  by  literary  toil. 

His  firft  effort  sifter  this,  to  emerge  from  obfcurlty,  was 
by  compofing  t\VeIve  Lefitiures  oh  the  Platonic  philofophy^ 
at  the  requeft  of  Mr.  Flaxman,  the  (latiiary,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  auditors  of  Mr.  T's  Lefiiure  on  Lights 
and  who  very  benevolently  permitted  him  to  read  his 
Leflures  in  the  largefi:  room  of  his  honfe.  He  likewife 
procured  for  him  fome  very  refpeflable  auditors,  fuch  as 
Sir  William  l^ordyce,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Darner,  Mrs.  Cofway, 
Mr.  Romhey,  &c.  &rc.  and  was  the  means  of  his  becoming 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Benriet  Langton,  well  known  for  his 
great  intimacy  with  the  late  Dr.  Johnfori. 

To  this  gentlemaii  he  read  his  Platonic  Lefitnres,  with 
which  Mr.  L.  was  fo  much  pleafed,  as  likewife  with  the 
Converfation  and  uncommoti  application  which  our  Pla- 
tonilT:  had  given  to  ftudy,  that  he  at  length  mentioned  him 
to  the  king,  under  the  appellation  of  a  gigantic  reader,  in 
hopes  that  the  rays  of  royal  attention  might  be  fo  ftrongly 
colle£ted  upon  him,  as  to  diltipate  the  obfcurity  in  which 
he  was  then  involved,  and  give  additional  vigour  and  ardour 
to  hi^  purfuitS.  Mr.  L.  it  feems,  mentioiled  him  thrice  to 
his  Majefly,  who  was  pleafed  to  enquire  after  his  family, 
and  to  exprefs  his  admiration  of  Mr.  T's.  ardour  and  per- 
feverance  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  in  a  fituation  fo  lin* 
favourable  to  its  acquifitiori  as  that  of  a  banker's  clerk  ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  this  well-meant  effort  ofi  the  part 
of  Mr.  L.  procured  our  Pl^tooift  any  paLtronage  from  the 
throng* 

*  Thl^s  wc  are  Informed,  viras  principally  through  tbe  means  of  lAt,  de<y. 
CumberUnd,  the  author  of  feveral  ingenious  works, 
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About  this  time,  Mr.  T.  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
William  Meredith  of  Harley-place,  a  circumftance  which 
he  juftly  confiders  as  forming,  by  far,  one  of  the  mod 
important  and  fortunate  events  of  his  )ife.  This  gentle- 
man, as  we  are  informed,  in  addition  to  an  ample  fortune, 
pofllfles  a  moft  elegant  and  liberal  mind  ;  and  though  con* 
cerned  in  a  very  extenfive  trade,  has  found  leifure  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  beft  Engllfli  writers,  and  the  bed  Englifli 
tranflations  of  the  works  of  the  ancients.  He  became 
deeply  enamoured  with  the  do£l:rines  of  Plato,  from  Mr. 
Sydenham*s  tranflation  of  fome  of  that  philofopher's  dia*. 
logues ;  and  this  fondnefs  for  Plato,  at  length  occafioned 
his  attachment  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  affure  the  public  on  good 
authority,  that  under  the  very  noble  and  fingular  patronage 
of  this  gentleman  and  his  brother  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
he  was  enabled  to  give  the  world  his  tranHation  of  "  the 
Hymns  of  Orpheus,"  the  "  Commentaries  of  Proclus  on 
Euclid,"  and  the  «  ballad  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche."  The 
abilities  of  the  latter  of  thefe  gentlemen,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  fcience  of  architedure,  which  he  has  difplaycd  in 
many  beautiful  drawings,  have  feldom  been  equalled,  or 
will  rarely  be  excelled.  We  likewife  do  not  in  the  lead 
doubt  but  th?t  Mr.  T.  in  the  courfe  of  his  ftormy  life, 
has  experienced  the  liberality  of  thefe  gentlemen  upon  oc- 
cafionT)  with  which  we  are  entirely  unacquainted. 

While  Mr.  T.  was  engaged,  under  the  patronage  of 
MefTrs.  W.  and  G.  M.  in  tranflating  and  illuftrating  at  his 
leifure  hours  the  Commentaries  of  Proclus  (for  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  time  was  employed  in  teaching  the  Clafiics), 
the  Marquis  de  Valac^  took  up  his  refidence  for  three  or 
four  months  at  Mr.  T's  houfe.  As  the  public  have  already 
been  much  gratified  with  anecdotes^  of  this  fingular  cha- 

*  See  "  Biographical  Anecdoleiof  the  Founders  of  the  T^snck  Republick/* 
Vol.  I. 
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rafter,  and  particularly  with  his  adventures  with  Mr.  T. 
we  fhajl  infert  in  addition  to  thofe,  the  following  particulars, 
which  our  Platonift  has  been  heard  to  mention  refpefting 
him. 

The  Marquis,  who  profelTed  himfclf  a  rigid  Pythago- 
rean, under  the  notion  that  a  community  of  pofL-flions  in 
every  thing  was  perfeftly  Pythagoric ;  often  converfed 
with  Mr.  T.  on  this  fubjed,  and  once  afked  him,  if  he 
did  not  think  it  true  Pythagorean  friendfhip,  for  the  wife 
of  the  married  to  be  fhared  by  the  unmarried  friend.  The 
hint  ixjas  broad.  But  Mr.  T.  thought  proper  not  to  take  it  ; 
on  the  contrary  he  feverely  reprobated  the  idea,  as  en- 
tirely foreign  from  that  purity  of  condu£l  which  forms  the 
bafis   of  the  Pythagoric  and  Platonic  philofophy. 

He  likewife  once  told  Mr.  T.  that  if  he  had  a  fon,  he 
fliould  make  him,  as  foon  as  he  had  the  proper  ufe  of  his 
limbs,  climb  a  high  tree  every  morning  for  his  breakfaft, 
and  afterwards  fling  him  into  a  river,  in  order  to  learn 
him  to  fwim. 

Dining  once   at   Mr.  Bennet  Langton's,  with  Mr.  T. 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Burney,  and  many  other  eminent  fcholars^ 
he  exclaimed  to  his  friend,  as  foon  as  he  left  the  houfe, 
*^  God  keep  me  from  Critics  !'*     This  was  occafioned  hf 
a  difpute  which  arofeat  that  time  refpeStIng  the  propriety  of 
the   epithet  ocean  Jlream^  which  Mr.  T.   had   made  ufe  of 
in  his  tranflation  of  one  of  the  Orphic    hymns.     Mr.  T. 
urged  in  his  defence,  that  this  epithet  was  employed    by 
Homer,  Hefiod  and  Plato.     To  this  Dr.  B.  replied,  that 
Homer  indeed  had  the  expreffion  ^x^soivc^^  7rQlo&^a9^  the  ocean- 
river  ^  but  that  a  river  was  not  di  Jiream.     Mr.  T.  then  ob- 
ferved  that  thefe  words  were  confidered  as  fynonimous  by 
1)0  lefs  poets  than  Milton  and  Sir  John  Denham.     By  Mil- 
ton, when  fpeaking  of  the  leviathan  (Paradife  Loft>  book 
l)>  he  fays. 


or 
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or  that  Tea  beaft 


*'  Leviathan,  whom  God  of  all  his  works 

*'  Created  hugeft,  that  fwim  th'  ocean  Jlream^ 

And  by  Denham,  in  the  firft  of  thofe  famous  lines  on  tha 
Thames  % 

*'  O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  \hy  Jtrsam 
*'  My  great  exemplar,  as  it  is  my  theme.'* 

The  genius  of  the  Marquis  feemed  naturally  inclined  to 
war.  Whenever  he  went  to  bed,  he  was  heard  to  repeat 
as  he  was  going  up  flairs,  thofe  animated  lines  of  Neptune 
to  the  Greeks,  from  the  Iliad  by  Pope  : 


pn  dadards  dead  to  f.ime, 


*'  I  wafte  no  anger,  for  they  feel  no  fliame  T* 

And  if  ever  any  one  attempted  to  prove  that  modern  war- 
riors were  equally  heroic  with  the  ancient  ones,  he  would 
indignantly  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Minerva  to  Tydides  5 

^*  Such  Tydeus  was,  and  fuch  hi?  martial  fire; 
**  Gods  1  how  the  fon  degenerates  from  the  fire  !'' 

We  find  that  Mr.  T.  foon  after  the  Marquis  left  him, 
came  into  the  pofiefTion  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  pounds, 
in  confequence  of  the  death  of  a  relation  of  his  wife.  A 
confiderable  part  of  this,  it  feems,  Ml^  T.  fpent  in  relieving 
the  nectllities  of  his  own  relations ;  but  was  not  fufficiently 
a  nian  of  the  world  to  know  how  to  difpofe  of  the  remain- 
ing part  of  it  to  his  own  advantage.  About  five  or  fix 
years  after  this,  he  again  feems  to  have  laboured  under  the 
prefTure  of  want ;  to  relieve  which;,  with  incredible  dili- 
gence, he  tranflated,  and  illuftrated  with  copious  introduc- 
tions and  fome  notes,  five  of  the  moft  abftrufe  of  Plato's 
Dialogues,  in  the  Ihort  fpace  of  about  feven  months ;  the 
qopy  of  which  he  fpld  for  po  more  than  forty  pounds ! 

After 
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After  this,  he  wrote  his  "  Diflertation  on  the  Eleufi- 
"  nian  and  Bacchic  Myfteries,"  in  confequence  of  fome 
confidcrable  information  on  that  fubjeQ:  which  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  perufal  of  three  Greek  manufcripts  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum.  One  of  thefe,  it  feems,  is  the  Commen- 
tary of  Proclus  on  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  and  is  a  folio 
vohime  confiding  of  four  hundred  pages*  This  with  the 
other  two,  which  are  likewife  folio  volumes  of  no  inconfi- 
derable  fize,  Mr.  T.  had  the  courage  to  copy  for  his  own 
private  ufe. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  tranflatedthe  Platonic  Sallufl  ^^  On 
the  Gods  and  the  World  ;"  the  *'  Pythagoric  Sentences  of 
DemophiUis ;"  and  Five  Hymns  of  Proclus :  likewife  Two 
Orations  of  the  Emperor  Julian  ;  and  Five  books  of  PIo- 
tinus :  all  which,  we  are  informed,  he  fold  for  no  more 
than  twenty  pounds  ! 

But  the  mod:  laborious  of  all  his  undertakings,  and  for 
which  he  feems  to  have  received  lefs  in  proportion  than  for 
any  of  his  other  publications,  was  his  tranflation  of  Paufa* 
nias.  When  this  talk  was  firft  propofed  to  Mr.  T.  by  the 
bookfeller,  Mr.  Samuel  Patterfon,  well  known  to  the  li- 
terary world  by  feveral  very  ingenious  publications,  hap- 
pening to  be  prefent,  obferved,  *^  that  it  was  enough  to 
break  a  man's  heart."  "  O  (replied  the  bookfeller)  nothing 
will  break  the  heart  of  Mr*  T. !"  This  Herculean  labour 
our  Platonift  accomplifhed  in  the  fpace  of  ten  months^ 
though  the  notes  are  of  fuch  an  extent,  and  fo  full  of  un- 
commonly abftrufe  learning,  that  the  compofition  of  them 
might  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  up  a  much  longer  time. 
For  that  arduous  work,  we  almoft  blufh  to  fay,  Mr.  T.  re- 
ceived no  more  than  fixty  pounds ;  and  we  are  grieved  to 
add,  that  his  health  was  greatly  injured  by  his  exceflive  ap- 
plication on  that  occafion.  We  are  indeed  informed,  that 
the  debility  of  his  body  became  fo  extreme  after  this,  that 
at  times  he  was  incapable  of  any  exertion  j  and  what  is  fin- 

gular. 
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gular,  he  has  ever  fince  bpen  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  his 
forefinger  in  writing.     . 

Our  Piatoniftj  however,  in  a  (hort  time  exhibited  an  In- 
dubitable proof  that  he  pofleffes  an  ardour  which  neither 
toil  can  abate,  ernbarraflments  impede,  nor  even  debihty 
extinguifh ;  and  which,  Hke  gunpowder  fet  on  fire,  fecms 
to  rife  with  renewed  vigour,  in  proportion  as  it  has  been 
compreiFed.  Notwithftanding  the  extreme  laffitude  of  his 
-whole  bodily  frame,  and  the  difficuhy  with  which  he  was 
able  to  write,  he  engaged,  under  the  patronage  of  an  ano- 
nymous gentleman  of  fortune,  to  t.ranflate  all  thofe  dia- 
logues of  Plato  which  have  not  been  clothed  in  our  native 
drefs  by  "Sydenham  and  others,  together  with  his  cpiftles, 
in  order  that  by  revifmg  what  has  been  already  done,  he 
might  give  the  whole  of  Plato  to  the  wodd  in  an  Englifh 
garb.  This  great  undertaking  we  underftand  he  accom- 
pliflied  in  thefpace  of  about  two  years;  and  the  work  now- 
only  waits  fox  a  liberal  patronage  to  be  made  public. 

Under  the  patronage  too  of  the  fame  gentleman,  he  has 
tranflated  the  greater  part  of  Ariftotle's  Nichomachean 
Ethics,  and  at  prefent  we  hear  MefTrs.  W.  and  G.  Meredith 
have  engaged  him  to  tranflate  Ariftotle's  R/Ietaphyfics,  of 
which  he  has  already  nearly  accompliflied  the  firft  three 
books. 

We  are  like  wife  happy  to  inform  the  public,  from  good 
authority,  that  Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  efq.  has  been  for 
many  years  much  attached  to  our  Platonift;  that  he  fre- 
quently invites  him  to  his  table ;  and  that  he  has  always 
fliewn  himfelf  afitive  in  promoting  his  welfare,  though  we 
are  uncertain  as  to  the  time  when  Mr.  T's  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Hollis  commenced. 

We  ihal!  only  add,  that  Mr.  T.  is  at  prefent  affiftant  fe- 
pretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  ArJs, 
Manufafitures,  and  Commerce  ;  a  fituation  which  he  ob- 
tained by  a  very  confiderable  majorUy  of  vote^,  through 

the 
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the  uncommon  exertion  of  his  friend*;  anB  thit  prior  to 
this,  fome  of  ihem  had  procured  him  a  fittiarion  ]n  one  nf 
the  public  offices,  to  the  fatigues  of  which  Hndini?  his 
flrength  by  no  means  adequate,  and  the  employmt-nt  ap- 
pearing to  him  extremely  fervile,  he  rclinquillied  it  alnroft 
immediately  after  his  nomination,  and  compofcd  the  follow- 
ing lines  on  the  occafion  : 

To  ev'ry  power  that  re'gos  on  high, 

Swifter  th'Mi  light  my  thanks  fliall  fly,  »» 

That  from  the  B^^^'k's  dark  dungeon^  free, 

I  once  more  hail  fwcet  liberty  : 

For  lu^c,   {  ween,  fate  nc"'er  me  doom'd 

To  he  'iniMll  \'ovd]<]  crirc*^^  erUofid>\J, 

And  vilely  wade  in  grovtling  toil 

The  n^ia-diiy  blaze  and  midmght  oij. 

To  fome  poor  darkh'ng  defk  connn^'d  ; 

V/hilc  the  wingM  energies  of  nr)ind 

OpprelVd  and  crufli'd,  and  van.iiiilh''d  He, 

And  lofe  at  Jength  the  pow^r  to  fly. 

A  doom  like  this  be  his  ajone, 
To  whom  truth"?  charms  were  never  known  % 
Vl'ho  many  ficeplefs  night  has  fpeiit, 
In  rchen^e55  full  fraught  with  cent   per  cent. 
The  flavc  of  av'rice,  child  of  care. 
And  loft  to  All  that's  ^ood  and  fair. 
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A  Man  of  amiable  manners,  and  extenfive  information, 
is  the  Ton  of  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  fmall  fortune.  En-^ 
tering  early  into  the  army,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
1 756,  he  had  rifen  to  the  rank  of  major,  m  the  38th,  or 
Durour's,  regiment  of  foot ;  with  which  regiment  he  em- 
Ixirked  for  the  Weft-Indies,  and  ferved  under  General 
Hopfon  when  that  ofEcer  made  his  unfaccefsfui  attack  oa 
Marti  nico. 

The  army  having  after  this  proceeded  to  Guadaloupe, 
the  major  ferved  under  General  Barrington  in  the  reduQi- 
on  of  that  place  ;  and  when  Fort-Roya!  was  taken,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  it.  No  fooner  was  he  invefted 
with  this  poft,  than  he  was  immediately  attacked  by  the 
enemy  ;  but  by  a  judicious  fally  he  forced  their  entrench- 
ments, and  fpiked  their  cannon.  On  this  occafion  the 
commandant  was  wounded,  but  not  fp  as  to  preclude  him 
from  the  exercife  of  his  talents,  for  he  was  entrufted  by 
the  conqueror  with  the  office  of  lieuteqant-governor  of 
the  ifland. 

Soon  after  this,  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
3Sth  regiment,  which,  we  believe,  is  the  laft  regimental 
promotion  he  obtained  in  the  army. 

On  the  eftablifhment  of  the  governments  of  the  ceded 
iflands  upon  the  peace.  Colonel  Melville,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Grenada,  in  which  capacity  he  fefided  on 
the  fpot  for  feveral  years,  and  acquired  a  handfome  eftate 
there.  While  in  this  fituation,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
local  rank  of  major-general  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  has 
iince  rifen  to  the  full  rank  of  general  in  the  army,  to  which 
ftation  he  was  promoted  in  i  780. 

7  his  gentleman's  ample  fortune,  and  the  unfortunate  ^ 
accident   which  deprived  him  of  his  fight,  have  rendered 

*  This  melancholy  event  occurred  In  confcciucnce  of  ific  cxplolion  of  Ibme 
gun-powder,  while  in  ^«5toal  feyvice* 

any 
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any  profitable  pofl  in  the  army  on  the  one  hand  unneceflary, 
and  on  the  other  impraflicable. 

Since  his  return  from  the  Weft-Indies,  the  general  has 
aflbciated  much  with  the  literary  world,  and  to  his  honour 
be  it  fpoken,  has  been  very  active  in  promoting:;  public  cha- 
rities of  all  kinds,  of  which  the  prefent  flourifhing  ftate  of 
the  Scots'  corporation  is  a  ftrong  evidence.  He  has  alfo 
written  two  or  three  much  efteemed  papers  for  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  is  a  member;  thefe  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the   Philofophical  TranraQ:ion?. 

When  Tobas:o  was  relinquiflied  at  the  peace  of  I7S3» 
General  Melville  and  Sir  William  Youns^e  vvei^  fent  to 
France  by  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  that  ifland,  to  folicit 
P  fome  terms  in  their  favour,  as  it  had  been  cedc;d  without 
the  neceflary  ftipulations  for  their  property.  Their  miffion, 
although  not  completely  fuccefstql,  was  on  the  whole  prof- 
perous. 

While  General  Melville  governed  Grenada,  ti  party 
was  formed,  and  fome  complaints  were  tranfmitted  home 
againft  him  :  it  is  but  candid,  however,  to  fuppofe,  what 
every  one  perfonally  acquainted  with  that  gentleman  will 
be  moft  readily  difpofed  to  believe,  that  on  this,  as  on 
every  other  occafion,  he  condnded  himfclf,  with  a  due 
regard  to  propriety. 

The  General  is  a  man  of  very  liberal  principles,  both 
in  refpeft  to  politics  and  religion,  having  voted  at  the 
Weftminfter  eleSion  for  John  Home  Tooke,  efq.  and  been 
one  of  the  fubfcribers  to  Mr.  David  Williams's  chapel,  in 
Mortimer-ftreet. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  he  is  uncommonly  (killed  in 
military  affairs,  and  that  his  convcrfation  h  rarely  to  b& 
equalled  for  its  fluency  and  propriety. 

1    , 
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RELIGION,  in  looking  round  among  her  moft  brHIiant 
orjiaiBenrs,  and  moil  powerful  advocates  of  the  prefent 
age,  caa  hardly  fix  upon  a  more  favourite  objefl,  than  the 
very  amiable  and  truJy  primitive  prelate,  who  now  claims 
otir  nsorice.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  the  meriis  of 
3tf\r  divine,  much  lefs  to  exah  the  charaQ-er  of  one  men>- 
tcr  of  the  tpi-fcopacy  at  the  expence  of  another.  Still  we 
are  confident,  that  all  ranks  and  parties  wiil  agree  with  113 
m  faying,  that  a  more  beautiful  pi£lure  of  genuine  chrif- 
fiarx  {implicity,  united  with  eplfcopal  dignity^  was  never 
exhibited  to  public  obfervation,  than  in  the  fiibjefit  of  this 
biographical  fletch- 

Dr.  Beijby  Porteus  is  a  native  of  York0iire,  and  was 
borB  about  1731.  His  father  was  a  reputable  tradefmaa, 
who^  after  giving  his  fon  a  good  education,  at  the  gram- 
ifijr  fchoo!  of  Rippon,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde,  lent 
Jiim  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  of  Chrift's  Col- 
lege. In  this  refpeflable  fociety  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
l>Y  an  alTiduous  application  to  his  ftudies,  directing  them  in 
an  efpecial  manner  to  that  facred  funSion  for  which  he 
Iiad  an  early  prediletlion,  and  in  which  be  has  fmce  fo 
eminently  fhone. 

He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  i  752,  and  In  the  courfe 
f.f  Uie  fame  year  gained  one  of  the  medals  given  for  the 
bed  clafficat  eflTay  by  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  then  Chaa- 
cellor  of  the  Univerfity. 

March  14,  1754,  he*  was  appointed  one  of  the  EfquFre 

Beadles  of  the  Univerfity,  which  ofBce  he  refigned  July 

3>  *75S>  at^ti  in  the  fame  year,  took  his  degree  of  Mafter 

of 
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of  Alts.  Nearly  about  this  time  he  was  eleSed  Fellow  of 
his  College,  and  was  made  one  of  the  preachers  at  White- 
hall chapel,  la  1759*  he  obtained  the  Seatonian  prize, 
for  the  bcft  compofition  on  Death.  This  poem  evinces 
great  poetical  powers,  and  as  it  is  the  only  piece  of  his,  ia 
this  line,  that  has  ever  appe^ared  in  public,  except  a  few 
verfes  on  the  death  of  the  late  king,  we  truil  thct  the  reader 
will  be  p^eafed  with  an  extraO:  from  it  in  this  place*  Tiit: 
part  we  felcQ:  is  the  poet's  concluding  prayer: 

""  At  thy  good  time, 
^'  Let  death  approach  ;  I  reck  not — let  him  but  come  n 

*'  In  g€n\^ine  form,  not  with  thy  vengeance  arm'd^ 
""  Too  much  for  man  to  bear.     O  rather  lend 
**  Thy  kindly  aid  to  mitigate  his  (Iroke. 

**  And  at  that  hour,  when  all  aghail  I  ftand 
*'  (A  trembling  candidate  for  thy  compaflion) 
*'  On  this  world's  brink,  and  look  into  the  next  ; 
**  When  my  foul,  darting  from  the  dark  unkacwn, 
**  Caftsback  a  wilhful  look,  and  fondly  clings 
**  To  her  frail  prop,  unwilling  to  be  wrenchM 
**•  From  this  fair  fcene,   from   all  her  'cuftom^d  joys, 
**   And  all  the  lovely  relatives  of  life,  ^ 

*'  Then  (lied  thy  comforts  o^'^r  me  ;  then  put  on 
*'  The  gentled  of  thy  looks. — Let  no  dark  crimes, 
**  In  all  their  hideous  forms  then  ftarling  up, 
"*'  PhisOt  themfclves  round  my  couch  in  dread  array, 
*'  And  ftab  my  bleeding  heart  with  two-edg'd  torture—- 
*'  Senfe  of  pad  guilt,  and  dread  of  future  woe. 

*•'  Far  be  the  ghaflly  crew  !      And  in  their  dead 
"  Let  cheerful  memory,   from  her  pureft  cells, 
'*  Lead  forth  a  goodly  train  of  virtues  fair, 
**.  ChcrilhM  in  earlled  youth,  now  paying  back, 
*'  With  tenfold  ufury,   the  pious  care, 
*'  And  pouring  o'er  my  wounds  the  heav^'nly  balm 
**  Of  confcious  innocence.     But  chiefly  Thou, 
*'  V/bom  foft-ey'd  Pity  once  led  down  from   heav'n 
**  To  bleed  for  man,   to  teach  him  how  to  live, 
*'   And  oh  I   dill  harder  lefTon  !   how  to  die  ; 
*'  Difdain  not  Thou  to  fmooth  the  relief?  bed 
*'  Of  ficknefs  and  of  pain.     Forgive  the  tear 
*'  That  feeble  nature  drops,  calm  all  her  fears, 
"  Wake  ail  her  hopes,  and  animate  her  faith, 

♦*  Till 
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"  Till  ray  rapt  foul^  anticipating  heaven, 

**  Bards  from  the  thraldom  of  incumbering  day, 

,**■  And,  on  the  wings  of  ecftacy  upborne, 

*^  Sptings  inta  liberty,  and  light,  and  life  V* 

In  1760,  appeared  a  fingular  piece  of  infidelity,  under 
iTie  title  of  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Man  after  God^s  owii 
lleart,'*  written  by  Peter  Annet,  with  a  view  of  expofing 
the  facred  hiftory  to  contempt,  on  account  of  the  defeSs 
in  the  charaSer  of  David*  Though  this  performance  was 
exceedingly  deficient  in  point  of  argument,  it  was  calculated 
to  do  confiderable  mifchief  from  its  fophiftry,  boldnefs,  and 
vivacity.  On  this  account,  feveral  ab!e  writers  undertook 
to  vindicate  the  fcriptures,  and  among  the  reft  our  inge- 
nious divine  publifhed  a  fermon,  preached  Nov.  29,  1761*, 
befo.^e  the  tJniverfity  of  Cambridge,  which  he  entitled, 
^*  The  Character  of  David,  King  of  Ifrael,  impartially 
ftated." 

This  difcourfe,  it  is  fuppofed,  recommended  him  to  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Seeker,  then  Archbifhop  of  Canterbiiryj 
who  appointed  him  about  this  time  one  of  his  domeftic 
chaplains,  and  in  1762  prefented  him  to  the  re£tory  of 
Witterfliam  in  Kent. 

In  1764,  that  excellent  prelate  gave  him  the  reQory  of 
Bucking,  in  the  fame  county,  and  alfo  a  prebendal  ftall  itx 
the  cathedral  church  of  Peterborough. 

May  13,  1765,  Mr.  Porteus  was  married  by  the  Arch- 
bifhop to  Mifs  Hodgfon,  of  Parliament-ftreet,  and  in  the 
fame  year  he  obtained  the  valuable  living  of  Hunton.  H^ 
was  created  doQor  of  divinity,  July  7,  1767,  and  in  the 
month  following  the  Archbifhop  gave  him  the  redory  of 
Lambeth,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Denne,  with  which 
he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  rcQory  of  Hunton. 

In  1  768  Archbifhop  Seeker  died,  and  by  his  will  intrufted 
to  his  chaplains,  Drs.  Porteus  and  Stinton,  the  revifion  and 
publication  of    his    Ledtures    on  the   Church  Catechifm, 

Sermons, 
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Strmons,  &:c.  This  trud  was  mod  faithfully  executed; 
and  to  the  fermons,  which  vvei'e  publKhed  in  1770,  was 
prefixed  an  elegant  memoir,  refj^fling  the  venerable  author, 
folely  written  by  Dr,  Porteus ;  this  was  reprinted  in  a  fe- 
parate  form  in  1798,  with  additions,  and  it  is  furely  fuf- 
ficient  praife  to  obferve,  that  this  piece  of  biography  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  Dr.  johnfon. 

In  1776,  our  divine  became  mafter  of  St.  Crofs,  an  op- 
tion of  Archbifhop  Seeker  ;  and  in  January  following  he 
was  defervedly  raifed  to  the  epifcopal  bench,  by  thetranfla- 
tion  of  Dr.  Mai  kham  from  the  fee  of  Chefter  to  the  Arch- 
bifhoprick  of  York.  This  promotion,  it  i^  generally  un- 
derftood,  was  owing  to  the  immediate  folicitation  of  the 
Queen,  to  whom  Dr.  Porteus  had  been  particularly  accept- 
able as  a  private  chaplain,  when  (he  was  irldifpofed.  In 
this  ftation  he  conduced  himfelf  with  primitive  zeal,  and 
blended  with  true  epifcopal  dignity  all  the  fimplicity  and 
earneftnefs  of  a  chriftian  minifter. 

In  1776,  obfervingthe  negligence  with  which  that  awful 
day  appropriated  by  the  church,  in  early  ages,  to  the 
Commemoration  of  the  fufFerings  and  death  of  the  Re- 
deemer was  treated,  efpecially  in  the  metropolis,  his  lord- 
fhip  printed  ^^  An  earned  exhortation  to  the  religious  Ob- 
*^  fervanceof  Good  Friday,  in  a  Letter  , to  the  Inhabitants 
'*  of  Lambeth.^'  This  addrefs  excited  confiderable  no- 
tice, and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Robinfon,  of  Cam- 
bridge, publifhed  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  it,  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Hirtory  and  Myftery  of  Good  Friday." 

The  Bi(hop,  however,  had  the  fatisfoQIon  to  fee  that 
his  exhortation  was  attended  with  the  defired  effe^s.  The 
Society  for  promoting  Chrifllan  Knowledge  feconded  his 
laudable  endeavours,  by  caufmg  his  pamphlet  to  be  printed 
in  a  cheap  form,  and  circulated  in  great  abundance,  Uy 
which  means,  numbers  were  induced  to  fee  the  neceflity 
of  paying  a  proper  refpe<a  to  thiii  folemn  anniverfary  ;  Co 

that 
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that  from  that  time  it   has  tifually  been  kept   in  the  metro- 
polis and  its  vicinity  with  great  ftriflnefs. 

In  17S3,  the  B'fhop  of  Chefter  preached  before  the 
Society  for  Propagating^  the  Gofpel  in  Foreign  Parts,  on 
u'hich  voccafion  he  pleaded  in  a  forcible  and  pathetic  man- 
ner the  caufc  of  the  African  flaves,  in  our  Weft  Indian  fet« 
tTements.  This  fermon  attraSed  confuierable  notice  ;  and 
fed  the  way  to  great  exertions  on  behalf  of  thofe  unfortu* 
nate  viSims  of  avarice  arid  opprcfflon. 

In  1787.  on  the  death  of  Bifhop  Lowth,  Dr.  Porteus 
was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London,  a  circumftance  which 
gave  univerfa!  fatisfaQion  to  every  friend  oif  religion,  whe- 
ther in  or  out  of  tiie  eflablifiime'nt. 

In  1792,  his  Lordfliip  was  the  means  of  founding^  a  fo- 
ciety  for  the  converfion  of  negro  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
which  we  have  the  fatisfaflion  to  find  has  been  very  fuc- 
cefsful.  His  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  chriftianity  have  been 
unremitted,  and  condu£i:ed  upon  the  moft  liberal  principles. 
The  breath  of  cenfure  has  not  ventured  to  aflail  his  name, 
even  with  the  fiifpicion  of  reproach.  Men  of  all  parties 
have  concurred  in  praifmg  his  candour,  faithfulnefs,  mode- 
ration,   and  liberality  of  mind. 

In  order  to  counteraft  the  fptrit  of  Infidelity,  his  Lordfliip 
commenced  during  !aft  Lent  a  feries  of  Lectures  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  and  the  Divinity  of  ChriftV 
Mifllon,  which  he  preached  in  St.  James's  church,  Weil- 
minfter  ;  and  which  will  be  refumed  at  the  fame  feafon 
next  year.  Thefe  were  delivered  every  Friday,  before 
crowded  and  admiring  audiences,  compofed  of  perfons  of 
a^l  perfuafions.  His  warm  and  impreffive  manner,  plain 
but  forcible  language,  clear  and  convincing  arguments, 
aided  by  a  moft  captivating  eloquence,  not  only  drew  from 
the  multitudes  who  heard  him  the  unanimous  voice  of  ap- 
plaufe,  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  produced  a  more  fubftan- 
lial  good,  in  bringing  convi£lion  home  to  many  minds. 

The 
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The  BiHiop  is,  we  believe,  a  more  frequent  preacher 
than  the  reft  of  his  brethren;  for  he  Is  not  only  ready  to 
afTift  public  charities  by  his  elocution,  but  during  his  fum- 
Jiier  refidence  in  the  country,  he  often  afcends  the  pulpit 
to  explain  the  principles,  and  enforce  the  precepts,  of  our 
fublime  religion. 

We  cannot  clofe  this  imperfcQ;  (ketch  of  fo  brilliant  d 
charader,  without  mentioning  one  part  of  his  condufl:, 
which  entitles  him  to  additional  praife;  The  point  we  al- 
lude to,  is  the  moderate  fpirit  he  has  manifefted  in  the  agi- 
tation of  political  queftions.  Though  he  has  uniform!/ 
voted  with  his  Majefty's  minifters  5  he  has  not  made  himftlf 
an  aftive  partizan,  by  throwing  fuel  upon  the  unhappy  fire 
which  diftrads  the  public  mind.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
fleered  that  pacific  courfe,  which  becomes  an  ambaffador  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  ;  the  apoftle  of  him  who  emphatically 
.faid,  that  "  he  was  not  the  king  of  this  world.'* 

Bifliop  Porteus  is  not  only  eminent  for  his  piety,  but  alfo 
for  his  literary  accomplifliments,  which  rank  him  amongft 
the  moft  elegant  fcholars  of  the  age.  His  ftyle  is  pure  and 
claflTically  correft,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  remarkably 
plain  and  free  from  ornament. 

Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of 
two  volumes  of  moft  excellent  fermons ;  and  feverat 
Charges  and  fmall  tra6t?,  on  religious  fubjefils. 

W, 
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THIS  venerable  divine,  fo  long,  and  fo  jnftly  celebrated 
for  his  commercial  fagacity,  was  born  at  Laugharn,  in 
Caermarthenfhire,  in  the  year  1712.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  having  a  fniall  eftate  left  him  at  or  near 
Aberyftwith,  in  Cardiganfhlre,  he  removed  thither;  and 
perceiving  that  his  fon  had  a  turn  for  learning,  he  fent 
him  to  Ruthin  fchool  in  Denbighfhire,  where  he  made  fo 
refpeCtable  a  progrefs  in  the  clafTics,  that  he  obtained  an 
exhibition  at  Jefus  College,    Oxford. 

The  journey  from  his  native  place  to  the  univerfity  was 
long,  and  at  that  time  very  tedious,  on  account  of  the 
badnefs  of  the  roads.  Our  young  ftudent  for  fome  time 
travelled  on  foot.  At  laft,  old  Mr.  Tucker  feeling  for  his 
fon's  reputation^  as  well  as  for  his  eafe,  gave  him  his  own 
hoiTe,  that  he  might  vlfit  Oxford  more  reputably. 

Upon  his  return,  young  Jcfiah,  with  true  filial  affection, 
confidered  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  walk  to  Oxford, 
than  for  his  father  to  repair  on  foot  to  repair  to  the  neigh- 
bouring markets  and  fiirs,  which  had  been,  in  faQ:,  the 
cafe,  owing  to  this  new  regulation.  The  horfe  was  accord- 
ingly returned  ;  and  our  ftudent  for  the  remainder  of  the 
lime  he  continued  at  the  uni'^'erfity,  actually  trujored  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  his  baggage  on  his  back ! 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  ferved  a  curacy  fome  time  in  Glouccfterfliire. 

About  1737,  he  became  curate  of  St.  Stephen's  church 
In  Briflol,  and  was  appointed  minor  canon  in  the  cathedral 

of 
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of  that  city.  Here  he  attra&ed  the  notice  of  that  profound 
divine,  Dr.  Jofeph  Butler,  then  bifliop  of  Brirto!,  and  af- 
terwards of  Durham.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  bifliop 
appointed  Mr.  Tucker  his  domeftic  chaplain  ;  and  the  latter 
has  told  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  they  frequently 
walked  in  the  palace- gardens  in  the  dark,  generally  con* 
Verfing  upon  metaphyfical  and  theological  fubjefils. 

Oftentimes  the  good  hifnop  would  be  funk  in  a  pro- 
found reverie,  in  which  he  would  continue  for  a  confider- 
able  period,  and  then  all  at  once  break  out  with  fome  fin- 
gular  remark.  After  one  of  thefe  abfences  of  mind,  he 
fuddenly  afked  Mr.  Tucker,  ^^  whether  he  did  not  think 
*'  it  poitible  that  whole  communities  of  men  might  be  feiz- 
^^  ed   with  a  fit  of  madnefs  ?^' 

The  queftion  was  fo  odd,  that  the  chaplain  vi^as  filent, 
and  thought  the  billiop's  intellefls  a  little  difordered  for 
the  time.  A  greater  fticre  of  experience  and  clofer  ob- 
fervation  of  mankind,  efpecially  during  great  political 
epochs,  have,  perhaps,  given  our  divine  reafon  to  think 
there  is  more  juftnefs  in  the  obfervatiori  than  he  was  at 
firft  inclined  to  fupipofe  ! 

By  the  interefl  of  this  amiable  and  learned  prelate,  Mr, 
Tucker  obtained  a  prebendal  ftall  in  the  cathedra!  of  Brif- 
tol  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  pious  and  ingenious  Mr.  Cat- 
cott,  well  known  by  his  treatife  on  the  Deluge,  and  a  vo- 
lume of  excellent  fermons,  he  became  reflor  of  St.  Ste- 
phen. The  inhabitants  of  that  parifh  confift  chiefly  of 
merchants  and  tradefmen,  a  circumftance  which  greatly 
aided  his  natural  inclination  for  commercial  and  political 
ftudies. 

In  1745,  he  preached  ari  excellent  fermon  before  the 
governors  of  a  very  laudable  inftitutlon,  then  firfl:  erefled 
in  the  city  of  Briftol.  In  this  difcourfe,  the  preacher  took 
a  courfe  which  has  rarely  been  purfued :  inllead  of  dwel- 
ling, as  moft  have  done,  upon  the  benevolent  tendency  of 
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thefe  eltablifhments,  he  confidered  them  **  as  fo  many  re- 
*'  formatories,  or  fchools,  ereSed  for  the  revival  and  pro- 
**  pagatioii  of  morality  and  reh'gion,  and  as  means  which 
*^  may  conduce  towards  a  national  reformation  in  the  eom- 
**  mon  people." 

After  mentioning,  briefly  indeed,  but  pointedly,  the 
general  depravity  of  the  lower  ranks,  he  fays,  ^^  Nay,  and 
*^  when  their  extravagancies  have  run  to  that  height  as  to 
**  call  for  corporal  punijhment,  and  the  cenfure  of  the  ma- 
«*  giftrate,  there  are  no  hopes  or  profpefl:  of  reclaiming 
*<  them  by  that  means.  For  they  have  made  it  a  fort  of 
*^  point  of  honour  to  outbrave  the  punifhment  5  as  for  the 
**  fhame  and  infamy  attending  it,  thefe  things  make  now 
**  but  little  impreflion  on  them:  fo  that  we  have  nothing 
"  left  of  difcipline  in  our  places  of  chaftifement  and  con- 
*'  finement,  but  their  names.  For  our  houfes  of  correfti- 
•*  on,  as  they  are  called,  are  fo  far  from  anfvyering  the 
**  original  ends  of  their  inftltution,  that  they  corrupt  more 
*^  than  correct  and  harden  rather  than  reform ;  fo  as  to 
**  make  the  young  offender,  if  fent  there,  to  be  threefold 
**  more  the  child  of  hell  than  he  was  before.'* 

This  ftrong  cenfure,  perhaps,  is  full  as  applicable  to  the 
objects  upon  which  it  was  originally  made  now,  as  it  was 
above  half  a  century  back. 

When  the  famous  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
commons  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews,  Mr.  Tucker, 
confidering  the  fubjeft  with  an  enlarged  mind,  took  a  de- 
cided part  in  favour  of  the  meafure,  and  was  inideed  its  moft 
able  advocate. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill,  tranfported  with  an  extra- 
ordinary zeal  for  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  they  af- 
fefied  to  think  was  in  danger  by  this  flep,  treated  our  divine 
with  great  rudenefs  and  virulence  on  the  occafion.  He 
was  not  only  fevcrely  attacked  in  pamphlets,  newfpapers, 
and  magazines;    but  the  pious  people   of  Brirtui,    who 
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had,  perhaps,  hardened  their  hearts  into  intolerance  by  a 
traffic  in  human  fltfh,  burnt  his  effigy  dreiled  in  canonic 
cals,  together  with  his  letters  on  behalf  of  natu- 
ralization ! 

^^  ^753>  ^^  publifiied  an  able  pamphlet  on  the 
•*  Turkey  Trade,"  in  which  he  demonftrates  the  evib 
that  refult  to  trade  in  general  from  chartered  companies. 

At  this  period.  Lord  Clare  (afterward  Earl  Nugent) 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  Briftol,  which  honour  he 
obtained  chiefly  through  the  ftrenuous  exertions  of  Mr. 
Tucker,  whofe  influence  in  his  large  and  wealthy  pari/hwas 
almofl:  decifive  on  fuch  an  occafion.  In  return  for  ^his 
favour  the  Earl  procured  for  him  the  Deanery  of  Glou- 
I  cefter,  in  1758,  at  which  time  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor 
*'      in  divinity. 

So  great  was  his  reputation  for  commercial  knowledge, 
which  to  a  nation  fituated  like  our's  is  of  the  fiift  im- 
portance, that  Dr.  Thomas  Hayter,  afterwards  Biihop  of 
London,  who  was  then  tutor  to  his  prefent  majefty,  ap- 
plied to  Dr.  Tucker  to  draw  up  a  differtation  on  this  fub- 
»je6:  for  the  perufal  of  his  royal  pupil.  It  was  accordingly- 
done,  and  gave  great  fatisfa6tion.  This  work,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Elements  of  Comrqerge,"  was  printed  ia 
quarto,  but  never  publifhed. 

Dr.  Warburton,  however,  who  after  having  been  memr 
ber  of  the  fame  chapter  with  the  Dean,  at  Brifto),  became 
Bifliop  of  Gloucefler,  thought  very  differently  from  the 
reft  of  mankind,  in  refpefit  to  his  talents,  and  favourite 
purfuits ;  and  faid  once,  in  his  coarfe  manner,  that  "  his 
**  Dean's  trade  was  religion,  and  religion  his  trade.** 

But  in  refutation  of  this  charge,  we  might  produce  the 
Dean's  various  publications  on  moral  and  religious  fub- 
jeSs,  which  fhew  him  to  be  not  only  deeply  verfed  ia 
theology,  but  alfo,  what  is  far  better,  a  mm  of  genuine 
philanthropy. 

Ia 
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In  the  year  I  771,  when  a  (Irong  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  an  abolition  of  fubfcription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  Dr.  Tucker  came  forwards  as  an  able  and  mo- 
derate advocate  of  the  church  of  England.  Though  he 
refifted  with  ftrong  and  clear  arguments  the  claims  of  the 
petitioners  on  that  occafion,  he  yet  candidly  admitted  that 
fome  reformation  of  the  liturgy  was  wanted,  and  inftanced 
particularly  the  Athanafian  Creed,  which  he  confidered  as 
too  fchoiaflic  and  refined,  for  a  popular  confeffion  of  faith, 
and  as  the  Nicene  Creed  is  admitted,  he  further  deemed 
the  other  to  be  fuperfluous. 

About  this  time  he  publifhed  **  DlreSions  for  Travel- 
lers," in  which  he  lays  down  excellent  rules,  by  whicU 
gentlemen  who  vifu  foreign  countries  may  not  only  im- 
prove their  own  minds,  but  turn  their  obfervations  to  the 
benefit  of  their  native  country. 

That  excellent  prelate,  Archbifhop  Seeker,  v/as  highly 
pleafed  with  this  ufeful  performance,  and  feat  the  author 
fome  obfervaf  ions  which  he  had  made  in  the  courfe  of 
his  perufal  of  it.  The  publ'c  would  be  much  gratified  by 
a  new  edition  of  thefe  ^'  Direftions,"  with  the  Archbifnop's 
obfervations  annexed. 

In  1772,  the  Dean  printed  a  fmall  volume  of  fermons, 
m  which  he  explains  the  doftrines  of  ele^ion  and  jufiifi' 
cation,  upon  fcriptural  grounds,  in  oppofition  to  what 
has  been  called  the  evangelical  Jy/f  em  of  faith.  At  that  time 
a  very  violent  difpute  was  carried  oxi  between  the  Ca^ 
viniftick  and  the  Arminian  Methodifts,  the  former  headed 
by  Meffrs.  Toplady  and  Hill,  and  the  latter  by  the  MeiTrs* 
Wefleys  and  Fletcher. 

The  year  following  he  publifhed  ^*  Letters  to  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Kippis,  wherein  the  claim  of  the  church  of  England 
to  an  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  to  a  power  of 
decreeing  rites  and  cerenf|onies,  is  difcuffed  and  afcertained," 
&c.  8vOa 
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The  dlfpute  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  in 
North  America,  began  now  to  aflume  a  very  ferious  and 
portentous  afpeft,  and  nothing  lefs  than  an  open  rupture 
was  expeded,  in  confequence  of  the  obflinacy  of  the  one, 
and  the  firmnefs  of  the  other. 

The  Dean  was  an  attentive  obferver  of  this  conteft. 
He  examined  the  affair  with  a  very  different  eye  from  that 
of  a  party-man,  or  an  interefled  merchant,  and  he  difco- 
vered,  as  he  conceived,  that  both  fides  would  be  better  off 
by  an  abfolute  feparation.  The  more  he  thought  on  this 
fubjeft,  the  more  he  was  perfuaded  that  extenfive  colonies 
were  an  evil,  rather  than  a  benefit  to  any  commercial 
nation. 

On  this  principle,  therefore,  he  publifhed  his  *^  Thoughts 
upon  the  Difpute  between  the  Mother  Country  and  Ame- 
rica." He  demonftrated  that  the  latter  could  not  be  con- 
quered, and  that  if  it  could,  the  purchafe  would  be  dearly 
bought.  He  warned  this  country  againft  commencing  a  war 
with  the  colonies,  and  advifed  that  they  fhould  be  left  to 
themfelves,  an  event  which  would  be  produSive  of  infinite 
good  to  Great  Britain. 

Thispofition  and  advice  ftartled  all  parttes,  as  well  thofe 
who  were  advocates  for  American  freedom,  as  thofe  who 
were  zealots  for  coercive  meafures  and  taxation.  By  both 
the  Dean  was  confidered  as  a  fort  of  madman,  who  had 
rambled  out  of  the  proper  line  of  his  profeiTion  to  com- 
mence political  quack  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  thofe  two 
great  men.  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Edmund  Burke,  treated  the 
DoQor's  hypothefis  with  great  contempt,  though  the  one 
was  the  champion  of,  and  the  other  an  enemy  to, 
taxation. 

Mr.  Burke's  language  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  re- 
fpefting  the  Dean's  propofal  was,  indeed,  exceeding  harfli 
and  illiberal.  In  his  famous  fpeech  on  American  taxa- 
tion, April   13th,  1774,  this  famous  orator,  called  him 
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^^  the  advocate  of  the  court  faction,  and  I  fuppore/'  h^ 
adds,  *'  that  his  earneft  labours  in  this  vineyard  will  raife 
^^  him  to  a  bifhopric."  The  Dean  was  aSually  roufed 
into  refentment  on  this  occafion,  and  he  accordingly 
publiflied  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burke,  in  which  he  not  only 
vindicates  the  purity  of  his  own  principles,  but  retort^ 
upon  hisadverfary  in  very  forcible  and  manly  terms. 

The  ground  of  Mr.  Burke's  enmity  to  the  Dean,  was 
the  latter's  ftrenuous  oppofition  to  his  being  elefted  to 
reprefent  Briftol  in  parliament.  Dr.  Tucker  had  a  high 
opinion  of  Lord  Nugent's  parliamentary  condu£i:  and  abi- 
lities, added  to  which,  he  owed  him  much  on  the  fcore  of 
gratitude.  He  therefore  confidered  himfelf  as  bound  to 
fupport  his  intereft  in  Briflol,  with  all  the  power  he  pof- 
fefled.  This  excited  Mr.  Burke's  diflike  to  the  Dean  of 
Glouceiler,  and  fliarpened  his  wit  on  the  fubjefit  of  h\% 
political  opinions. 

Our  author,  however,  went  on  vindicating  and  en- 
forcing his  favourite  fyflem,  ?n  fpite  of  all  the  obloquy 
with  which  it  was  treated  both  in  the  fenate  and  from  the 
prefs.  As  the  war  proceeded,  many  intelligent  perfons 
be;:::an  to  fee  more  truth  and  reafon  in  his  fentiments,  and 
time  has  atlaft  denjonftrated  that  he  was  completely  in  the 
right.  Towards  the  clofe  of  that  unhappy  conteft,  the 
Dean  affumed  the  appellation  of  Cassandra,  alluding  to 
the  ill  fuccefs  with  which  his  warnings  had  been  attended. 
This  fignature  is  found  at  the  end  of  thofe  hints  and  fhort 
eflays  which  ht:*  frequently  printed  in  the  newfpapers,  and 
which  it  were  to  be  wiflied  fome  perfon  would  collefil  and 
preferve^  left  they  fliculd  fink  into  unmerited  oblivion. 

When  the  terrors  of  an  invafion  were  very  prevalent, 
in  1779,  the  Dean  circulated,  in  a  variety  of  periodical 
publications,  fome  of  the  moft  ftnfible  obfervations  that 
were  ev^-'  mad^  en  the  fubied,  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears 
of  the  people.  He  ftates  at  length,  and  with  great  accuracy. 
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the  numerous  dlfEculties  that  muft  atlend  the  attempt  to 
invade  this  country,  and  the  ftill  greater  ones  that  mnrt  be 
encountered  by  the  invaders  after  their  landing.  Thofe  ofa- 
fervations  have  been  reprinted,  with  good  efleQ,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  war. 

In  I  781,  the  Dean  publiflied,  what  he  had  printed  long 
efore,  ^.^  A  Treatife  on  Civil  Government,"  in  which 
his  principal  defign  is  to  counteraQ:  the  doctrines  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Mr.  Locke  and  his  followers.  The  book  made  ^ 
confiderable  noife,  and  was  very  fharply  attacked  by  fc* 
veral  able  writers  on  the  democratic  fide  of  the  queftionj 
particularly  by  Dr.  Towers. 

The  year  following  he  clofed  his  political  c£|reer  with  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Cut  Bono  .^"  in  whiph  he  balances  the 
profit  and  lofsof  each  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  reca- 
pitulates all  his  foriper  pofuions  on  the  fubjeQ:  of  war  and 
colonial  pofTcffion?. 

His  publications  fince  that  period  have  qonfided  of  fome 
irafis  on  the  commercial  regulations  of  Ireland,  on  the 
exportation  of  woollens,  and  on  the  iron  trade. 

In  1777,  he  publiflied  feventeen  practical  fermons,  in 
one  volume,  oSavo.  In  the  year  1778,  one  of  his  pa- 
rifliioners,  Mifs  Pelloqoin,  a  maiden  lady  of  large  fortune 
and  mofl  exemplary  piety,  bequeathed  to  the  Dean  her 
dweliing-houfe  in  Queen- Square,  Briftol,  with  a  very  hand- 
fome  legacy,  as  a  teftimony  of  her  great  efteem  for  hi^ 
>vorth  and  talents. 

It  fhould  be  recorded  to  his  praife,  that  though  enjoy- 
ing but  very  moderate  preferment  (for  to  a  man  of  no 
paternal  eftate,  or  other  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  the  Deanery 
of  Gloucefter  is  no  very  advantageous  fituation),  he  has, 
potwithftanding,  been  a  liberal  benefaflor  to  feveral  public 
inftitutions,  and  a  diftinguiflied  patron  of  merit. 

The  celebrated  John  Henderfon,  of  Pembroke  college, 
Pxford,  was  fent  to  the  univerfny  and  fupported  thereat 

the 
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the  Dean's  expence,  when  he   had  no  means  whatever  of 
gratifying  his  ardent  defue  for  fliidy. 

We  fhall  mention  another  inftance  of  generofity  in  thts 
place,  which  refleCls  the  greateft  honour  upon  the  Dean. 
About  the  year  1790,  he  thought  of  refigning  his  redory 
in  Briftol,  and  without  communicating  his  defign  to  any- 
other  perfon,  he  applied  to  the  Chancellor,  in  whofe  gift  it 
is,  for  leave  to  quit  it  in  favour  of  his  curate,  a  moft  de- 
ferving  man,  with  a  large  family. 

His  Lord{hip  was  willing  enough  that  he  fliould  give 
tip  the  living,  but  he  refufed  him  the  liberty  of  nominat- 
ing his  fucceffbr.  On  this  the  Dean  refolved  to  hold  the 
living  himfelf,  till  he  could  find  a  fit  opportunity  to  fucceed 
in  his  objeft.  After  weighing  the  matter  more  deliberate- 
ly, he  communicated  his  wifh  to  his  parifhioners,  and  ad- 
vifed  them  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  Chancellor  in 
favour  of  the  curate.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
figned  by  all  of  them,  without  any  exception,  either  oa 
the  part  of  the  diflenters  or  others. 

The  Chancellor  being  touched  with  this  teftimony  of 
love  between  a  clergyman  and  his  people,  yielded  at  laft 
to  the  application  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  Dean" 
cheerfully  refigned  the  living  to  a  fucceflbr  well  qualified  tp 
tread  in  his  fteps. 

Since  that  time  he  has  refided  chiefly  at  Gloucefler  *, 
viewing  his  approaching  diflblution,  which  in  the  courfe  of 
nature  cannot  be  far  diftant,  with  the  placid  mind  of  a 
Chriftian,  confcious  of  having  done  his  duty  both  to  Gop 

and  MAN. 

*  He  married  a  Mrs.  Crowe,  of  that  City,  in  1781. 

Here 
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Here  follows   a    tolerably    correQ:    lift  of  the    Dean*s 
works :  < 

THEOLOGICAL    AND    CONTROVERSIAL. 

I.  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  governors  of  the  infir* 

mary  of  Briftol,  1745. 

;?.  Letters  in  Behalf  of  the  Naturalization  of  the  Jews. 
5.  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  1772. 

4.  Six  Sermons,  i^mo.  1773. 

5.  Letter  to  Dr.  Kippis,  on  his  Vindication  of  the  Proteflant 
diffenting  Minifters. 

6.  Two  Sermons  and  Four  Tratfls. 

7.  View  of  the  Difficulties  of  the  Trinitarian,  Arian,  and 
Socinian  Syflems,  and  Seventeen  Sermons,  1777. 

POLITICAL    AND    COMMERCIAL. 

8.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  Turkey  Trade. 

9.  A  brief  View  of  the    Advantages   and   Difadvantages 
which  attend  a  Trade  with  France. 

10.  Reflediions  on  the  Expediency  of  naturalizing  foreign 
Proteftants,  and  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  fame  Subjecft. 

I I .  The  Pleas  and  Arguments  of  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Colonies  flated. 

12.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Burke. 

13.  QjLiere,    whether   a   Connexion  with,    or  Separation 
from,  America,  would  be  for  national  Advaptage  } 

14.  Anfwers  to   Obje(51ions   againft    the  Separation  from 
America. 

1 5.  A  Treatife  on  Civil  Government. 

16.  Cui  Bono. 

17.  Four  Letters  on  National  Subjecfls. 

18.  Sequel  to  Sir  W'iiUam  Jones  on  Government. 

19.  On  the  Difpute  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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ADMIRAL  LORD  VISCOUNT  DUNCAN. 

Whatever  may  be  thought'  of  the  origin  of  the 
prefert  war,  or  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  been  con- 
duced ;  whatever  humiluting  ideas  may,  on  fome  grounds, 
prevail  in  the  minds  of  Enghfhmen  while  they  are  review- 
ing the  hiftory  of  this  extraordinary  and  eventful  contefl ; 
•—there  can  ftill  be  but  one  opinion  refpefiling  the  conduct 
of  our  naval  commanders,  in  general  :  and  every  Britilh 
heart  mufl:  glow  with  rapture  at  the  confideratlon,  that  the 
honour  of  the  national  flag,  fo  far  from  being  tarnilhed  in 
a  fmgle  inftance,  has  received  greater  luftre  than  ever  dif- 
tinguiftied  it  at  any  former  period. 

Among  the  eminent  names  whom  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian 
will  have  to  dwell  upon  with  peculiar  fatisfaSion,  when 
engaged  in  recording  the  naval  events  of  the  prefent  war, 
that  of  Adam  Lord  Duncan  will  be  proudly  confpicuous. 

This  diftinguiflied  veteran  was  born  at  Dundee,  in  Scot- 
land, July  ift,  I  731,  and  was  the  younger  fon  of  a  very- 
ancient  and  reputable  family,  which  has  for  a  long  feries  of 
years  held  the  lordfliip  of  Lundie  in  the  (hire  of  Perth. 
The  family  eftate,  the  rental  of  which  is  about  500/.  a  year, 
came  to  Lord  Duncan  about  two  years  ago,  in  confequence 
of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.   Colonel  Duncan. 

The  younger  branches,  even  of  a  refpeftable  family,  have 
generally  to  force  their  way  in  life  by  their  own  merits  and 
exertions.  Lord  Duncan  accordingly  owed  but  little  to  his 
relations.  He  was  very  early  fent  to  fea,  a  profefTion  which 
cofts  but  a  trifle  in  the  outfet,  and  is  generally  attended 
with  but  fmall  expence  after  the  young  adventurer  is  thus 
difpofed  of.  Much  is  not  known  of  the  admiral's  early 
fervices  ;  but  we  are  warranted  in  conjeduring  that  they 
mufl  have  been  meritorious,  by  his  attaining  to  the  rank  of 
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poft-captain,  February  25th,  1761,  at  which  time  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Valiant.  About  this 
period,  he  was  honoured  with  the  friehdlhip  of  that  gal- 
lant officer  of  the  old  fchool.  Lord  Keppel,  and  was  with 
him  at  the  taking  of  the  Havannah  ;  and  when  Keppel 
was  appointed  to  a  flag,  he  chofe  Duncan  to  be  his  cap- 
tain. 

He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  court-martial  which  fat 
upon  the  trial  of  that  diftinguifhed  veteran  ;  and  continued 
attached  to  him  by  the  ftrongeft  ties  of  intimacy  andfriend- 
fhip,  till  his  death. 

On  September  24th,  1787,  he  was  made  a  rear-admi- 
ral; in  1793,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-admi- 
ral; and  in' I  795,  he  became  admiral  of  the  blue. 

Hitherto  he  had  moved  on  in  his  profeiHon  regularly,  but 
with  little  notice,  for  it  had  no^  been  his  Id  to  get  em^ 
ployed  on  any  fervice  that  was  likely  to  bring  him  forward 
to  the  public  view. 

His  appointment,  atlaft,  to  thatftation,  in  which  he  has 
all  at  once  obtained  laurels  equal  to  thofe  which  adorn  the 
brows  of  men  who  have  been  mox-  extenfr/ely  employed, 
feems  to  have  been  owing  to  his  relationfhip  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Dundas,  whofe  niece  he  married,  and  by  whom  he 
has  feveral  children. 

This  alliance  procured  for  him  an  appointment  which  it 
was  underftood  he  was  bell  fitted  for,  the  Norih  Sea  Na- 
tion. Nor  does  it  at  all  reflect  upon  his  Lordfnip  to  fay, 
that  his  circumftances  flood  in  need  of  being  thus  em- 
ployed. With  hardly  any  other  fortune  than  half-pay  as 
an  Admiral,  it  was  natural  enough  for  him  to  be  anxious 
to  get  engaged  in  aQjve  fervice,  for  the  benefit  of  a  wife 
and  children  whom  he  loved.  The  fctnt  of  a6tion  which 
he  chofe  was  an  arduous  one.  The  feverity  of  the  winter 
feafon,  in  that  fea,  muft  alfo  have  been  very  nying  to  a 
man  of  his  Lordlhip's  time  of  life.     Moreover  he  had  to 
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encounter  v^^lth  difficulties  ftill  more  troublefome  and  pain- 
ful to  a  Britifli  officer  :  we  allude  to  the  mutinous  fpirit 
which  prevailed  in  his  fleet,  in  common  with  the  other 
naval  fquadrons  in  the  Channel. 

In  the  midfi:  of  all  thefe  unpleafant  circumftances,  his 
Lordfhip  manlfcfted  a  cool  and  fleady  mind.  He  kept  his 
ftation  with  fuch  perfevering  ardour,  in  the  moft  boifterous 
feafon  of  the  year,  that  the  enemy  could  not  by  any  means 
efftfit  their  defign  of  efcaping  from  their  ports.  The  in-* 
defatigable  Admiral  continued  blockading  them,  either 
with  the  whole,  or  part  of  his  fquadron,  till  the  fummer 
of  1797,  when  the  mutiny  raged  in  his  fleet  in  a  moft 
alarming  manner.  Even  when  he  was  left  with  only  three 
fhips,  he  ftill  remained  firm  in  his  flation  off  the  Texel^ 
and  fucceeded  in  keeping  the  Dutch  (hips  from  proceeding 
to  fea ;  a  circumftance,  in  all  probability,  of  as  high  con- 

,    fequence  to  the  nation  as  his  fubfequent  viSory. 

|.  His  behaviour  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  will  be/l  be 
feen  from  the  fpeech  which  he  made  to  the  crew  of  his 
own  fliip,  on  June  3d,  1797,  and  which,  as  a  piece  of 
artlefs  and  affefiting  oratory,  cannot  but  be  admired  by 
the  moft  faftidious  tafte.  His  men  being  aflembled,  the 
Admiral  thus  addrefled  them  from  the  quarter  deck: 

*'  My  lads — I  once  mo/e  call  you  together,  with  a  for- 
<*  rowful  heart,  from  what  I  have  lately  feen — the  difaf- 
"  fefilion  of  the  fleets;  I  call  it  difaffe^lon,  for  the  crews 
^^  have  no  grievances.  To  be  deferred  by  my  fleet,  in  the 
^'  face  of  an  enemy,  is  a  diferace  which  I  believe  never 
**  before  happened  to  a  Britifli  Admiral  :  nor  could  I  have 
**  fuppofed  it  poifible.  My  greatefl:  comfort  under  God  is, 
"  that  I  have  been  fupported  by  the  officers,  feamen,  and 
^*  m.arines  of  thif  fiip;  for  which,  with  a  heart  over- 
"  flowing  with  gratitude,  I  requefl:  you  to  accept  my  fin- 
*^  cere  thanks. 

*^  I  flatter 
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^'  I  flatter  myfelf  much  good  may  refult  from  your  ex- 
•^  ample,  by  bringing  thofe  deluded  people  to  a  fenfe  of 
•'  the  duty  which  they  owe,  not  only  to  their  King  and 
**  Country,  but  to  themfelves.  The  Britifli  Navy  has 
**  ever  been  the  fupport  of  that  Liberty  which  has  been 
*^  handed  down  for  us  by  our  anccftorsj  and  which,  I 
**  truft,  we  Ihall  maintain  to  the  lateft  pofterity ;  and  that 
*'  can  only  be  done  by  unanimity  and  obedience. 

**  This  fhip's  companyj^  and  others  who  have  diftin- 
"  guifhed  themfelves  by  their  loyalty  and  good  order,  de- 
**  ferve  to  be^j  and  doubtlefs  will  be^  the  favourites  of  a 
*^  grateful  country;  they  will  alfo  have  from  their  inward 
*^  feelings  a  comfort  which  mud  be  lading,  and  not  like 
**  the  fleeting  and  falfe  confidence  of  thofe  who  have 
•'  fwerved  from  their  duty  ! 

*'  It  has  often  been  my  pride  with  you   to  look  into  the 


**  Texel,  and  fee  a  foe  w^hich  dreaded  coming  out  to 
**  meet  us. — My  pride  is  nov^j  humbled  indeed ! — My 
•^  feelings  are  not  eafily  to  be  expreffed ! — Our  cup  has 
*^  overflowed,  and  made  us  wanton*  The  all-wife  Pro- 
vidence has  given  us  this  check  as  a  warning,  and  I 
hope  we  fliall  improve  by  it.  On  Him,  then,  let  us 
trufl:,  where  our  only  fecurity  can  be  found. 
"  I  find  there  are  many  good  men  among  us  ;  for  my 
♦*  own  part,  I  have  had  full  confidence  of  all  in  thid  fliip  ; 
**  and  once  more  beg  to  exprefs  my  approbation  of  your 
•^  conduit:. 

**  May  God,  who  thus  far  conducted  you,  continue 
**  to  do  fo  ;  and  may  the  Britifli  Navy,  the  glory  and 
*'  fupport  of  our  country,  be  reftored  to  its  wonted  fplen- 
**  dour,  and  be  not  only  the  bulwark  of  Britain,  but  the 
'*  terror  of  the  world.  But  this  can  only  be  effeSled  by 
**  a  ftri£t  adherence  to  our  duty  and  obedience ;  and  let 
**  us  pray  that  the  Almighty  God  may  keep  us  in  the 
•*  right  way  of  thinking.     God  bltfs  you  all  1'* 

The 
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The  crew  of  the  Venerable  were  fo  afFcfiled  by  this  im- 
preflive  adclrefs,  that  on  retiring  there  was  not  a  dry  eye 
among  them. 

On  the  fuppreflion  of  the  mutiny,  the  Admiral  refumed 
his  ftation  with  his  whole  fleet  off  the  coafi:  of  Holland, 
either  to  keep  the  Dutch  fquadron  in  the  Texel,  or  to  at- 
tack them  if  they  fliould  attempt  to  come  out.  It  has  fince 
been  difcovered,  that  the  obje6i:  of  the  Batavian  Republic^ 
in  conjun<aion  with  France,  was  to  invade  Ireland,  where 
doubtlefs  they  would  have  been  cordially  welcomed  by  nu* 
merous  bodies  of  the  difaffe£l:edi  Hence  it  will  be  feen, 
that  the  objc6l  of  watching  and  checking  the  motions  of 
the  Dutch  Admiral  was  of  the  utmoft  confequenee. 

After  3  long  and  very  vigilant  attention  to  the  important 
trufl:  repofed  in  him,  the  Enc^lifli  Admiral  was  neceffitated 
to  repair  to  Yarmouth-roads  to  refit.  The  Batavian.com- 
maader  feized  this  favourable  interval,  and  proceeded  to 
fea.  That  active  officer,  Capt.  TroHope,  however  was 
upon  the  look-out,  and  having  difcovered  the  enemy,  im- 
mediately difpatched  a  veflel  with  the  glad  intelligence  to 
Admiral  Duncan,  who  loft  not  an  inftant  of  time,  but 
pufhed  out  at  once,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  nth  of 
Odober,  fell  in  with  Capt.  Trollope's  fquadron  of  obfer- 
vations,  with  the  fignal  flying  for  an  enemy  to  the  leeward. 

By  a  mafl;erly  manosuvre^  the  Admiral  placed  himfelf 
between  them  and  the  Texet,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from 
re-Quterlng  wMthout  rifking  an  engagement.  An  a£tion  ac-- 
cordingly  took  place  between  Camperdown  and  Egmont, 
in  nine  fathoms  water,  and  within  five  miles  of  the  coad. 
The  Admiral's  own  fhip,  in  purfuance  of  a  plan  of  naval 
evolution  which  he  ha  J  long  before  determined  to  carry 
into  effeO:,  broke  the  enemy's  line,  and  clofely  engaged  the 
Dutch  Admiral  de  Winter,  who,  after  a  mofl  gallant  de- 
fence, was  obliged  to  ftrike.  Eight  fliips  were  taken,  two 
of  which  carried  flags ! 

I  All 
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All  circumftances  confidered — the  time  of  the  year,  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  nearnefs  to  a  dangerous  fhore 
-—this  aQ:ion  will  be  pronounced  by  every  judge  of  nautical 
affairs,  to  be  one  of  the  moft  brilliant  that  graces  our 
annals. 

The  nation  was  fully  fenfible  of  the  merit  and  confe- 
quence  of  this  glorious  viftory  :  politicians  beheld  in  it  the 
annihilation  of  the  defigns  of  our  combined  enemies ;  naval 
men  admired  the  addrefs  and  (kill  which  were  difplayed  by 
the  Englifh  commander  in  his  approaches  to  the  attack  ; 
and  the  people  at  large  were  tranfported  with  admiration, 
joy,  and  gratitude. 

The  honours  which  were  inftantly  conferred  upon  the 
VENERABLE  Admiral,  received  the  approbation  of  men  of 
all  parties.  October  21  ft,  1797,  he  was  created  Lord 
Vifcount  Duncan  of  Campcrdown,  and  Baron  Duncan  of 
.Lundie  in  the  (hire  of  Perth.  On  his  being  introduced 
into  the  Houfe  of  Peers>  on  November  the  8th,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  communicated  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  Hpufe, 
and  in  his  fpeech  faid  :  ^*  He  congratulated  his  Lordfhip 
^*  upon  his  acceflion  to  the  honour  of  a  diftinguifhed  feat 
*^  in  that  place,  to  which  his  very  meritorious  and  unpa^ 
**  rallekd  profefTional  conduQ:  had  defervedly  raifed  him  > 
•^  that  condufib  (the  Chancellor  added)  was  fuch  as  not 
«'  only  merited  the  thanks  of  their  Lordihips'  Houfe> 
<«  but  the  gratitude  and  applaufe  of  the  Country  at  large : 
<'  it  had  been  inftrumental,  under  the  aufpices  of  Provi- 
*'  dence,  in  eftablifhing  the  ftcurity  of  his  Majefty's  domi- 
**  nions,  and  fruftrating  the  ambitious  and  deftrufitive  de- 
<*  figns  of  the  enemy.'' 

In  the  laft  fefllon  of  Parliament,  a  penfion  of  2000/.  pel' 
annum  was  granted  to  his  Lordfhip,  for  himfelf  and  the  two 
next  heirs  to  the  peerage. 

In  perfon.  Lord  Duncan  is  of  a  manly,  athletic  form, 
fix  feet  three  inches  high,  ereO:  iind  graceful,  with  a  coun- 
tenance that  indicates  great  intelligence  and  benevolence. 

His 
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His  private  chara<!5er  Is  that  of  a  mofl:  affectionate  rela- 
tive, a  fteady  friend,  and,  what  crowns  the  whole  with  a 
luftre  fuperior  to  all  other  qualities  or  diftinfitions,  he  is  a 
man  of  great  and  unaffeded  piety. 

The  latter  virtue  may  excite  in  fome  perfons  a  fmile  of 
contempt ;  but  the  liberal-minded  will  be  pleafed  to  read 
that  Lord  Duncan  feels  it  an  honour  to  be  a  Chriftian. 

He  encourages  religion  by  his  own  practice  ;  and  the 
public  obfervance  of  it  has  been  always  kept  up  where  he 
has  held  the  command. 

When  the  vi£tory  was  decided,  which  has  imnnortallzed 
his  name,  his  Lordfhip  ordered  the  crew  of  his  fhip  to  be 
called  together,  and  at  their  head,  upon  his  bended  knees, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  Dutch  Admiral,  who  was  greatly 
affefled  wiih  the  fcene,  he  folemnly  and  pathetically  offer- 
ed up  praife  to  the  God   of  Battles  ! 

Let  it  be  added  here,  that  his  demeanour,  when  all  eyes 
were  upon  him,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the  day 
of  general  thankfgiving,  was  fo  humble,  modeft,  and  de- 
vout, as  greatly  to  increafe  that  admiration  which  his  fer- 
vices  had  procured  him. 

In  fhort.  Lord  Duncan  Is  one  niore  inftance  of  the  truth 
of  the  affertion,  that  piety  and  courage  are  infeparably 
allied  ;  and  that  the  latter  quality,  without  the  former, 
lofes  its  principal  Virtue. 

xas 
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DR.   SAMUEL  HORSLEY, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER. 


OF  all  the  right  reverend  members  of  the  epifcopat 
bench,  no  one  has  obtained  more  celebrity  than  this  learn- 
ed prelate. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  a  Bifliop  who  has  fo  greatly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  political,  as  well  as  theological, 
controverfy,  will  be  regarded  by  different  men  with  very 
oppofite  fentiments.  Our  aim,  however,  has  no  exclufive 
reference  to  either  of  thefe  obje6is;  and  therefore  we  fhall 
ftudy  to  give  a  faithful  cJellpeation  of  the  charafter  before 
us,  v/ithout  the  flighted  attention  to  the  fpirit  of  party^ 
whether  that  party  be  of  a  religious  or  political  complexion. 

Dr.  Samuel  Horfley  is  the  eldefl:  of  the  three  fons  of  the 
Rev«  Mr.  Horfley,  formerly  minifler  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields.  The  grandfather  of  the  Bifhop  was  bred  a  difTent- 
ing  divine,  but  he  afterwards  thought  proper  to  conform 
to  the  eflablifhment. 

His  Lordfhip  v^as  born  about  the  year  1737,  and  re- 
ceived the  ground-work  of  his  education  at  Weflminfter 
fchool,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  Univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

He  applied  himfelf,  while  there^  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of 
mathematics  ;  and  not  content  with  carefully  reading  the 
writings  of  the  acutefl  of  the  moderns  of  that  line,  he 
went  back  to  the  profoundeft  of  the  ancients,  and  made 
himfelf  thoroughly  matter  of  their  moft  intricate  reafonings. 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  go  to  Oxford^  as  private  tutor  to  the  pre- 

fent 
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fent  Earl  of  Aylesford.  From  that  Univerfity  he  received 
a  degree  of  Doftor  of  Laws,  and  in  1769  printed  at  the 
Clarendon  prefs,  his  edition  of  the  Inclinations  of  Apollo- 
nius,  a  geometrical  work  of  confiderable  value,  though 
exceedingly  abftrufe.  Previous  to  his  time,  mathematical 
learning  had  been  in  little  repute  at  Oxford  ;  but  fince  that 
period  it  has  grpwn  into  fafhion  there,  fo  that  this  Uni- 
verfity can  hardly  be  faid  to  fall  fliort  of  her  fifter,  in  that 
great  branch  of  human  knowledrje. 

Here  our  author  firft  conceived  the  defign  of  publifliing 
a  completo  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  to 
which  end  he  began  to  colle6k  the  neceflary  materials. 

On  leaving  the  Univerfity,  Dr.  Horfley  came  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  elefted  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  was  alfo  chofen  fecretary  in  1773.  He  conti- 
nued to  ferve  that  office,  with  thegreateft  credit  to  himftlf, 
as  well  as  benefit  to  the  fcientific  world,  till  the  refignatioa 
of  the  late  prefident,  Sir  John  Pringle,  when  finding  that 
the  comoijfeurs  9nd  virtuofi  were  gaining  ground,  he  re- 
tired. 

Soon  after  his  fettling  in  the  metropolis,  Dr.  Horfley  was 
noticed  by  that  obferving  and  excellent  prelate,  Bifliop 
Lowth,  who  invited  him  to  become  his  domeftic  chaplain. 
It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  at  this  time  he  was  fuf- 
pefited  of  not  being  quite  orthodox  in  his  theological  ^Qn^ 
timents,  and  thofe  who  pretended  to  fmell  herefy  in  him, 
wondered  at  Bifliop  Lowth's  taking  him  under  his  patro-\ 
nage.  The  only  grounds  for  this  fufpicion,  were  his  be- 
ing a  profound  mathematician,  and  his  clofe  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Maty  and  other  nien  of  fgience,  who  were  avowed 
Socinians. 

In  1774,  Bifhop  Lowth   prefented  him  to  the  reftories 

of  St.  Mary  Newington  and  Albury,  both  in  the  county  of 

Surrey ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  he  married  a 

Mifs  Botnam. 
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In  1776,  he  publiflied  propofals  for  a  complete  and  ele- 
gant edition  of  the  works  of  the  inimortxil  Newton,  which 
appeared  in  1779,  in  five  volumes  quarto,  with  an  excel- 
lent dedication  to  the  king  in  Latin. 

It  was  expeOied  that  a  large  memoir  refpeSting  the 
Prince  of  Philofophers  would  have  been  prefixed  to  this 
edition;  and  confiderable  dif:ippointment  was  of  courfe  ex- 
perienced by  the  public,  when  nothing  of  this  kind  ap- 
pealed. Certain  it  is,  that  the  learned  editor  gave  room 
for  this  expefiation^  and  had  aftually  made  fome  progrefs 
in  the  life.  He  moreover  had  converfed  with  Dr.  Johnfon 
upon  the  fubjefl:,  who  advlftd  him  to  write  it  in  Lntin,  as 
.bcfl:  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  the  chara£ler.  This  biographi- 
cal deftderatuniy  however,  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance ; 
^nd  we  are  apprehenfivc  that  it  never  will. 

In  1778,  when  the  controverfy  was  on  foot  between  Drs. 
Prieftley,  Price,  and  others,  refpeSing  materialifm,  and 
philofophical  necefiity,  Dr.  Hoi  fley  preached  a  fermon  on 
Good  Friday  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  he  afterwards 
pubhllied.  In  this  ingenious  difcourfe  he  reconciles,  with 
muph  force  of  argument,  the  dofitrine  of  divine  Provi- 
dence v^^ith  the  free  agency  of  man,  and  combats  the  ne- 
ceflarlan  hypothefis  with  great,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  complete  fuccefs. 

About  this  time  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  St,  Al- 
bans, by  Bifhop  Lowth,  who  alfo  prefented  him  to  the 
valuable  living  of  South  Weald  in  EfTex. 

In  I  783  Dr.  Prieftley  publifhed  his  celebrated  work  the 
**  Hiftory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chriftianity."  It  need 
hardly  be  mentioned,  that  the  principal  defign  of  this 
work  was  to  overthrow  the  catholic  do6lrine  refpecting 
Chrift's  divinity. 

Great  was  the  triumph  manifefted  by  the  unitarian  party 
on  the  publication  of  this  elaborate  hiftory.  The  outcry- 
made  by  them  on  the  occafion,  naturally  roufed  the  atten- 
tion 
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tion  of  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  Orthodox  confeflion,  and 
Dr.  Horfley  feized  this  opportunity  of  (hewing,  not  only  the 
foundnefs  of  his  faith,  but  his  abilities  for  the  mod  intri- 
cate branches  of  theological  controverfy. 

In  the  fummer  of  this  year,  he  delivered  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans  a  charge,  in  which  he 
exprefsly  controverted  the  Socinian  pofition — that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  not  maintained  by  the  Chriftiaa 
church  in  the  firft  three  centuries  ;  and  he  not  only  gave  a 
flat  contradifition  to  Dr.  Prieftley's  affertion  on  this  point, 
but  charged  him  with  having  taken,  without  acknowledge- 
ment, the  whole  of  his  argument  from  Zwicker  and  other 
eminent  Socinians  of  the  laft  century. 

This  difcourfe,  at  the  requeft  of  his  reverend  auditory, 
was  printed,  with  an  appendix,  explaining  and  confirming 
the  pofitions  which  it  contained. 

Dr.  Prieftley,  whofe  pen  is  that  of  a  ready  writer,  was 
not  to  be  daunted  at  meeting  with  fo  formidable  an  antago- 
nift  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ru(hed  at  once  into  the  battle, 
with  the  impetuofity  of  a  man  who  feemed  to  place  all  his 
reputation,  as  a  combatant,  upon  the  event  of  this  conteft. 
He,  of  courfe,  inftantly  replied  to  the  Archdeacon,  in  a  fe- 
ries  of  letters,  which  contained  all  his  former  aflertions,  ex- 
prefTed  in  a  more  confident  tone  than  before.  Dr.  Horfley 
was  aware  of  the  advantage  which  the  precipitancy  of  his 
opponent  had  given  hini,  and,  therefore,  in  his  anfwer, 
which  was  alfo  in  the  epiftolary  form,  he  noticed  the  fre- 
quent flips  in  Greek  quotation,  and  reference,  which  the 
DoSor  had  made;  and  with  great  adroitnefs,  left  it  to  the 
reader  to  judge,  whether  fo  hafty  and  incautious  an  hiftorian 
was  to  be  depended  upon  in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance. 

But  he  did  not  merely  expofe  the  Dofitor's  miftakes.  He 
followed  up  the  attack  by  numerous  proofs  in  behalf  of  the 
common  belief,  drawn  from  the  early  fathers  of  the  church 
and  the  pureft  ecclefiaflical  hifl;orians.    The  difplay  of  re^^d-- 

ing 
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ing  and  acute  refearch  in  thefe  letters  is  wonderful  Th^J 
ftyle  alfo  is  admirable  ;  and  though  at  times  it  affiimes  a  lofty 
manner,  yet  the  reader  of  tafte  finds  himfelf  charmed  with 
the  elegance  of  the  language,  and  the  clofenefs  of  the  rea- 
foning. 

Dr.  Prieftley  continued  the  combat,  by  another  feries  of 
letters,  to  which  the  Archdeacon  again  replied.  The  con- 
troverfy  here  clofed  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who  fignified 
that  it  was  an  endlefs  talk  to  contend  upon  an  exhaufted 
topic,  with  one  who  was  never  difpofed  to  ceafe  difputing 
till  he  had  obtained  the  lafl:  word.  In  I  7^9?  Dr.  Horfley 
Colle£led  thefe  traflts,  and  printed  them  in  one  volun^e 
cciayo,  with  feme  additions,  particularly  a  fermon  on  the 
incarnation,  preached  at  Ne\yington,  on  Chriftmas-day, 
1785,  and  which  having  a  material  relation  to  the  contro- 
verfy  in  queftion,  he  thought  proper  to  infert  in  this  col- 
lection. 

While  this  difpute  was  going  on,  our  learned  divine  was 
engaged  in  another,  which  made  nearly  as  much  nolfe  as 
the  fii^,  at  lead  in  the  fcientific  world.  When  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks  came  in  as  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the 
refignation  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  the  mathematical  and  phi- 
lofophical  members  of  the  Newtonian  fchool  were  difguft- 
ed  at  the  extraordinary  preference  v/hich  was  (hewn  to  fub- 
jeQ:s,  as  they  conceived,  of  an  inferior  nature,  to  thofe 
which  ought  in  their  opinion  to  engage  the  firfl  learned  fo- 
ciety  in  the  world.  It  has  been  faid,  that  cabals  were 
formed  by  thofe  members  of  the  old  ftamp  againft  the  pre- 
fident and  his  friends  j  bi;t  of  this  no  proof  was  ever 
brought  forward. 

In  1784  the  latter  ventured  upon  a  flep  which  could  not 
fail  to  fan  tiie  fmothering  flame  into  a  blaze.  The  council 
thought  proper  to  difmifs  the  learned  Dofitor  Hutton  from 
the  office  of  Latin  fecretary  for  foreign  correfpondence, 
upon  the  very  frivolous  pretence^  that  it  was  improper -fueh 

'a  po(^ 
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a  port  Ihould  be  filled  by  a  perfon  who  did  not  refide  in  the 
metropolis.  Th^  fclentific  members  took  fire  at  this  treat- 
ment of  one  of  the  ableft  and  oioft  refpeCtable  of  their 
body.'  Accordingly,  in  feveral  meetings  of  the  fociety,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  leflln  the  influence  of  the  prefidcnt*^ 
and  to  reinftate  Dr.  Hutton  in  his  place,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  In  this  conteft  between  philofophy  and  the  virtmft^ 
Dr.  Horfley  made  the  moft  conrpicuous  figure.  Finding-, 
however,  that  his  labours  and  thofe  of  his  learned  afTociates 
were  in  vain,  he  forfook  (to  exprefs  it  in  his  own  forcible 
language)  *'  that  temple,  where  Philofophy  once  reigned, 
*'  and  where  Newton  prefided  as  her  officiating  rninifter/* 

In  1786  Dr.  Horfley  obtained,  without  either  folicita- 
tion  or  even  expeQancy,  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Gloucefter.  His  fiiend  on  this  occafion  was  Lord  Thur- 
low,  then  Chancellor  ;  who,  without  being  perfonally  knowa 
to  Dr.  H.  or  receiving  any  application  on  his  behalf,  refitted 
every  requeft  that  was  made  for  this  valuable  preferment, 
and  beftowed  it  upon  the  man  whom  he  juflly  confidered 
as  having  merited  it  the  moft  of  any  divine  in  this  age. 

Daring  the  year  following,  the  Doctor  preached  an  or- 
dination fermon  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter,  in  which 
he  maintained  with  great  ftrength  this  pofition — that  on  the 
ceflation  of  miraculous  gifts,  human  learning  is  fubftitutcd 
by  divine  appointment,  as  an  eflential  qualification  for  the 
chriftlan  miniftry.  At  the  command  of  the  venerable  pre- 
late before  whom  it  was  delivered  (Dodor  Samuel  Halifax) 
this  ingenious  difcourfe  was  foon  after  printed  ;  and  excited 
confiderable  notice,  and  fome  controverfy. 

Next  year  Dr.  Horfley  was  elevated  to  the  epifcopa! 
bench,  on  the  tranflation  of  Dr.  Smallwell  from  the  fee  of 
St.  David  to  that  of  Oxford.  Lord  Thurlow,  on  this  oc- 
f  afion,  was  again  hit>  fteady  and  unfulicited  patron  ;  and  it  is 

*  Sir  Jofeph  was  accufed,  in  an  able  pamphlet  of  that  day,  of  taking  very 
Uiiproper  means  to  obtain  the  admifllon  or  leje^Slion  o«  candidates. 

v/ell 
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well  known  tTiat  he  made  it  a  point  to  biing  in  his  friend, 
in  oppofition  to  candidates  who  were  backed  by  all  the 
force  of  minifterial  influence. 

Soon  after  his  admiffion  to  the  Hoiife  of  Lords,  Dr. 
Horfley  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  eloquence 
and  learning,  which  he  did  to  great  advantage,  on  Earl 
Stanhope's  motion  for  a  revifion  and  reform  of  the  canons 
of  the  church.  His  fpeech  on  this  occafion  afforded  un- 
common pleafure  to  the  houfe  ;  and  what  was  rather  re- 
markable, drew  from  the  noble  Earl  juft  mentioned  a  very 
liberal  encomium. 

On  the  great  ftruggle  made  by  the  proteftant  diflenters 
in  1790,  to 'obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Tefl: 
a£ts,  a  pamphlet  appeared,  entitled  "  a  Review  of  the 
Cafe  of  the  Proteftant  Diffenters,*'  which  was  written  with 
fuch  boldnefs  and  elegance  on  the  High  Church  fide,  that, 
though  anonymous,  all  parties  concurred  in  attributing  it 
to  the  Billiop  of  St.  David's ;  nor  in  facl  were  they  wrong 
in  their  conjeSure, 

The  year  following,  he  made  a  confpicuoiis  figure  m 
confequence  of  his  primary  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocefe  ;  in  this  he  maintained  the  old-faftiioned  doftrine 
oi  juftification  by  faith  alone^  and  preffed  it  home  upon  his 
hearers,  that  the  too  common  praSice  of  preaching  mere 
morality  was  deftru£tive  of  vital  religion. 

This  charge,  of  a  complexion  fo  very  diflPerent  from 
■what  had  been  ufually  delivered  in  cathedral  churches, 
attraSed  confiderable  notice.  Thofe  who  were  attached 
to  the  Calviniftic  principles,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called.  Evangelical  Chriftians,  were  enraptured  with  the 
fentiments  convej^ed  in  this  difcourfe.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  conceived  that  the  Bifhop  had  miftaken  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gofpel,  on  the  fubje6t  of  juftification  ;  while 
the  Unitarians  were  extremely  irritated  at  the  harfli  terms 
in  which  his  Lordfliip  had  mentioned  their  fe£t  and  creed 

in 
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In  his  charge.  Several  replies  were  aecordlnscly  publifhed 
to  it;  but  the  learned  prelate  feemed  to  confider  himfelf 
fuperior  to  the  adverfaries  who  wifiied  to  provoke  him 
again  into  controverfy. 

His  conduct  in  the  fee  of  St.  David's  is  highly  praife- 
worthV"  Of  all  the  bifhoprics,  no  one  exhibited  more 
poveriv,  or  more  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
than  this.  Monv  of  the  curacies,  when  his  lordfliip  enter- 
ed  upon  the  government  of  this  extenfive  diccefe,  did  not 
exceed  ten  pounds  per  amum,  and  fome  of  the  churches 
were  a£tua!ly  ferved  for  five  !  It  may  eafily  be  concluded 
what  fort  of  divines  a  great  part  of  thefe  poor  minifters 
Avere,  under  fuch  circnmftances.  What  was  nil!  worfe, 
the  multitude  of  candidates  for  orders  increafed  yearly,  fo 
that  Wales  poured  her  fuperfluous  clergy  into  England,  to 
the  difgrace  of  the  cloth,  and  the  real  injury  of  fuch  as 
were  regularly  bred.  The  writer  of  this  has  no  inclination 
to  fport  himfelf  at  the  expence  of  any  body  of  men  ;  but 
he  could  entertain  the  reader  with  many  whimfical  anec- 
dotes refpefting  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  Welch 
clergy.  A  reform  v^^as,  therefore,  necelTary,  but  to  ac- 
complifli  it  required  a  ftrong  and  perfevering  mind. 

Our  indefatigable  prelate  was  not  to  be  dauntod  by  any 
obftacles.  He  obtained,  with  the  greatefi  poffible  difpatch, 
an  accurate  and  minute  ftate  of  his  diocefe.  He  then 
gave  notice  to  the  beneficed  clergy,  who  did  not  refide, 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  refidence,  or  to  allow  their 
curates  a  more  liberal  falary.  By  this  means,  he  remedied 
that  (hameful  abufe,  of  one  man*s  ferving  feveral  churches 
on  the  fame  day  ;  limiting  a  curate  to  two  only,  and  thofei 
within  a  moderate  di (la nee  from  each  other. 

Having  regulated  the  condition  of  the  clergy,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  a  f1:ri£i:er  courfe,  with  refpe£t  to  candidates  for 
holy  orders,  admitting  none   without  perfonally  ejcamining 

them 
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them  Mmfelf,  and   looking  very  narrowfy   into   the  ihlei 
%vhleh  they  produced. 

With  all  this  vigilance,  his  Lordfliip  a£ted  to  them  as  a 
tender  father,  encouraging  them  to  vifit  him  during  his  flay 
m  the  country,  which  was  ufually  for  feveral  months  in 
the  year,  aflifting  them  with  advice,  and  adminiftering 
to  their  temporal  necc-iTities  with  a  liberal  and  paternal 
hand. 

In  his  progrefs  through  the  diocefe  he  frequently  preached 
in  the  parifli  churches,  efpeeially  on  the  dgys  when  the 
facrament  was  adminiftered,  and  beftowed  confiderable 
largeffes  upon  the  poor. 

He  kept  a  moft  hofpitable  table  at  his  epifcopal  palace, 
at  Aberguiliy,  near  Caermarthen,  to  which  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  and  clergy  were  always  welcome.  la 
ihort,  he  was  a  blefling  to  that  poor  people  ;  and  they  foJ- 
lowed  him  with  grateful  hearts,  and  parted  from  him  with 
infinite  reluctance.  This  is  not  an  ideal  piSure  :  it  is  a 
true  but  imperfcQ:  fketch  of  aSual  life  ;  and  fuch  as  the 
feeble  painter  had  opportunities  of  feeing  more  than  once. 

On  January  30th,  1793,  the  bifhop  of  St.  David^s  was 
appointed  to  preach  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  as  th^ 
recent  murder  of  the  king  of  France  was  the  general  topic 
cf  converfation  and  pity,  the  abbey  wa?  greatly  crowded. 
That  difcourfe  is  in  print ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  notions  on  government^  which  diftinguifh  it,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  concerning  its  very  beautiful  and 
pathetic  peroration.  When  publifhed,  the  bifhop  ap- 
pended to  his  fermon  a  long  vindication  of  the  character 
of  Calvin,  from  the  charge  of  being  a  friend  to  rebellion 
and  regicide. 

The   following  year  be  was  tranflated,  on  the  death  of 
Biiliop  Pearce,  from  St.  David^s  to  Rochefter,  on  which 
occafion  he  refigned  all  his  other  church  preferments. 

When 
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When  he  entered  upon  his  office  as  Dean  of  Weftminfter^ 
he  found  many  things  in  the  condition  of  that  church  which 
flood  in  great  need  of  reformation  5  and  with  his  ufual 
a^ivity,  he  inftantty  fet  about  the  work.  In  particular, 
the  faiaries  of  the  minor-canons  and  officers  were  ex- 
tremely low,  and  by  no  means  proportionate.  With  a 
moft  commendable  fpirit  of  liberality,  therefore,  he  ob* 
tained  an  inftant  advance,  and  then  began  to  regulate  the 
conduQ:  and  duty  of  the  perfons  whom  he  had  fo  mate- 
rially afiifted.  Had  he,  on  the  contrary,  fet  about  a  more 
<5xaQ:  difcipltne,  without  attending  to  the  neceffitles  of 
thefe  men,  they  would,  perhaps,  have  juftly  confidered 
him  as  a  fevere  tafkmafter,  and  murmured  at  his  regula- 
tions. By  this  mode  of  condu£b,  he  gained  their  efteem 
and  gratitude ;  and  it  may  fafely  be  faid,  that  no  man 
ever  filled  that  ftation  with  fuch  popularity  as  the  prefeiU: 
dean. 

In  the  career  of  politics,  his  popularity,  perhaps,  is  not 
quite  fo  great.  The  Z/Cal  which  he  difplays  in  the  agita- 
tion of  public  meafures,  and  the  promptnefs  with  which 
he  exprefles  his  fentiments  on  the  fide  of  the  eftabllftied 
order  of  things,  civil  and  religious,  have  procured  him 
many  enemies.  Without  endeavouring  to  extenuate  any 
thing  in  his  conduS  that  is  reprehenfible,  let  it  be  per- 
mitted for  us  to  fay,  that  his  language  has  been  often 
greatly  mifreprefented,  and  been  made  by  his  adverfaries 
to  exprefs  a  meaning  which  the  right  reverend  prelate 
holds  in  abhorrence.  He  has  been  top  apt  to  exprefs  his 
feniiments  in  abftraft  propofitions,  wh'ch  may  be  madCf 
by  artful  men,  to  fignify  what  never  entered  into  his  lord- 
fhip's  mind.  Were  we  to  act  fo  generoufly,  as  to  put  the 
beft  conftruQion  upon  his  obfervations,  and  that  certainly 
ought  to  be  done,  unlefs  his  own  explanation  proved  deci- 
five,  in  all  probability,  we  fliould  find  here  lefs  occafiofi 

for  cenfure,  and  more  for  commendation. 

But 
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But  to  leave  his  political  reputation  to  its  fate.  In  T  795, 
he  printed,  without  his  name,  a  moft  profound  and  elegant 
differtation  on  "  the  Latin  and  Greek  Profodies,"  dedica- 
ted to  Lord  Thurlow.  In  this  learned  performance  he 
ihews  an  uncommon  depth  of  penetration  into,  and  ac- 
quaintance with,  the  nature  and  conftrufkion  of  the  an- 
cient languages ;  and  approves  himfelf  a  mod  powerful, 
though  perhaps  not  an  invincible  advocate  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Greek  accents. 

We  underftand  that  this  zealous  and  aSive  prelate  Is 
Jiow  deeply  engaged  in  a  work  upon  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  and  New  Te (lament ;  and  from  his  known  powers,  as 
a  profound  thinker  and  calculator,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
entertained  of  the  value  of  his  performance,  (hould  he^ 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will,  favour  the  world  with  the  fruits 
of  his  refearches. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  bifhop  Horfley  Is 
the  author  of  fome  ingenious  papers  on  mathematical 
fubje£ls,  various  fermons  on  public  occafions,  and  feveral 
cpifcopal  charges. 

He  has  been  twice  marrie^.  By  his  firft  lady  he  had  two 
children  ;  one  only  of  whom  is  living,  who  is  at  prefent  at 
Chrift-church  college,  Oxford, 
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JUDGE  BULLER. 

SIR  FRANCIS  BULLER  is  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  late 
John  Buller,  Efq.  of  Morval,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 
The  extenfive  parliamentary  interefl:  of  his  family  is   well 
known ;  this^  joined  to  his  own  abilities,  could  not  fail  to 
raife  him^  early  in  life,  to  an  eminent  rank  in  his  profeffion. 
-  After  being  educated  at  Winchefterfchool,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  the  year   i  763,  and  brought  into  parliament 
foan  after.     This  with  a  lawyer  is  generally  a  prelude  to  a 
filk  gown,  but  it  was  not  immediately  obtained.     His  pro- 
fefl'i)nal  debut   did  not   promife  much  eminence,    for    he 
commenced  his  career  as  a  fpecial  pleader,  having   (ludied 
the    pradical    part    of    this    dull    but     neceffary    branch 
of  legal  fcience  under  the  prelent  Judge  Afliurft,  and  like 
his  precurfor  he  was  always  ranked  among  the  mod  eminent 
in  th.'t  particular  line.     This  charafter,  accordingly,  foon 
brou^jht  him  into  great  repute  as  a  common-law  draughtf- 
man  ^  md  Erfkine,    after  having  laid  by  his  fword,  firfl: 
brandifhed  a.  pen  at  his  de(k. 

His  practice  at  the  bar  was,  at  the  fame  time,  very  con- 
fiderable. 

In  1772,  Mr.  Buller  publifhed  ^*  An  IntroduSion  to  the 
Law  of  Nisi  Prius,'^  which  is  a  noli  me  tdngere  of  its 
kind,  and  will  long  continue  to  enjoy  a  high  degree  of 
eflimalion  ;  indeed,  in  every  thing  that  did  not  require  an 
appeal  to  the  pafTions,  he  (hewed  himfelf  a  mafter :  then 
only  he  failed  !  His  eloquence,  as  a  counfel,  was  neither 
pleafing  nor  powerful,  but  on  the  other  hand,  few  judges 
deliver  themfcives  with  more  propriety  than  him;  his  lan- 
guage being  dignified,  and  his  manner,  perhaps,  fomewhat 
too  authoritative.  This  affords  a  proof  that  the  oratory 
fuited  for  the  bar,  is  eiTentially  different  from  that  adapted 
for  the  bench. 

The  borough  interefl  of  his  family,  added  to  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  tliat  of  the  late  Earl  Buthurft,  at  length  pro- 
cured 
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cured  him  a  filk  gown,  the  place  of  a  Welch  jurlge,  ancf 
even  elevated  him  to  the  coif,  while  yet  a  very  young  man. 
He  was  accordingly  called  to  the- degree  of  fergeant  at  law, 
on  being  appointed  one  of  the  juflices  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench. 

In  this  capacity  his  abilities  had  full  play,  as  he  poflefles 
great  quicknefs  of  perception,  readily  forefees  the  confe- 
quences  of  fads,  and  anticipates  the  drift  of  an  argument 
at  the  5rft  glance  ;  but,  like  the  great  lawyer  whom  he  has 
been  ambitious  of  copying,  he  Is  fometimes  rather  too 
hafty  in  drawing  his  conclufions. 

As  foon  as  he  afTumed  the  ermine,  he  inftantly  attraded 
the  particular  attention  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  although 
the  youngeft  judge  that  ever  was  p^'omoted  to  the  bt-nch, 
yet  his  opinion  had  always  more  influence  with  the  Chief 
Juftice  than  that  of  any  of  his  colleagues. 

Our  Judge  has  alfo  at  times  been  accufed  of  fomewhat 
bordering  on  petulance  of  difpofition,  which  has  led  him 
into  rather  unpleafant  rJtercations.  An  inftance  of  this  oc- 
curred at  the  famous  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Afaph,  when, 
after  pufhing  his  oppofition  to  his  quondam  pupil,  Mr. 
Erfkine,  to  threats  and  defiance,  he  at  length  fuffered  him 
to  fet  his  authority  at  nought,  and  even  allowed  him  to 
proceed  in  the  interrogatories  the  Judge  had  fo  ilrenuoully 
©ppofed. 

When  Lord  Mansfield  was  about  to  retire,  he  exerted 
the  remains  of  his  once-powerful  interell:  to  procure  the 
nomination  of  BuUer  to  fucceed  him,  and  is  even  faid  to 
have  retained  his  pod,  on  that  very  account,  fome  time  af- 
ter he  had  been  difabled  by  his  infirmities  from  performing 
its  duties. 

Some  time  fince  Sir  Francis  exhibited  a  .wifli  to  retire 
from  the  King's  Bench,  and  propofed  an  exchange  for  a 
feat  in  the  Common  Pleas,  but  difficulties  then  occurred, 
which  deferred  the  accomphfhment  of  his  wiihes.  He  was 
then  fecond  on   the  Bench,  and  had  he  removed   during 

the 
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the  life  of  Judge  Gould,  he  mud  have  fat  as  third  only 
in  the  Common  Pleas ;  but  on  the  death  of  that  truly  ve- 
nerable  and  honed:  man,  he  had  his  wifh  gratified,  by  a 
removal  "from  the  fuppofed  objeft  of  his  difpleafure. 

He  was  lately  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Special  Com- 
miffion  for  trying  the  ftate  prifoners  at  Maidftone,  and  he 
mgfl:  be  allowed  by  all  candid  men  to  have  conducted  him- 
felf  with  great  impartiality.  A  circumftance  happened  on 
this  occafion  which  gave  the  judge  an  opportunity  to  {hew 
his  impartiality  to  great  advantage;  we  mean  the  difco- 
very  of  the  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Younge,  fon  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  cf  which  we 
fhall  not  fay  a  fingle  word,  as  he  is  now  under  profecutw 
on  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  compliments  paid  by  the  judge  to  Mr.  Fox,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Suffolk,  and  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  Oppofition,  have  dr^wn  down  upon  his 
head  the  abufe  of  fome  of  the  Minifterial  papers ;  and  by 
a  ftrange  fatality,  the  great  lawyer,  formerly  fufpe£ied  of 
leaning  towards  defpotifm,  is  confidered  by  them  as  at 
prefent  too  little  attached  to  prerogative.  ' 

Sir  Francis  refides  at  his  country-feat  in  a  manner  wor* 
thy  the  imitation  of  his  brethren  of  the  long  robe.  Un- 
bending from  the  reftraint  of  the  coif,  he  lives  without 
oftentation  ;  bat  his  table  is  a  hofpitable  one,  and  he  pays 
every  attention  to  his  guefts.  Gay,  facetious,  liberal  in  his 
converfation  and  opinions,  he  defpifes  the  petty  prejudices 
of  the  day,  and  proves  that  he  has  confidered  mankind, 
rather  in  the  charafter  of  a  philofopher  than  a  lawyer. 

Much  to  his  honour  he  has  improved  great  portions  of 
the  wafte  land  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  when  thefe  are 
brought  into  a  ftate  of  cultivation,  he  builds  cottages,  and 
portions  them  out  into  little  farms,  at  eafy  rents. 

Thus,  while  he  is  benefiting  the  prefent  age,  he  is  alfo 
creating  a  noble  fortune  for  his  pofterity  ! 
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THIS  gentleman,  better  known  by  his  poetical  appellati- 
tf  Peter  Pindar^  is  a  native  of  that  part  of  Devonfhire 
which  has  been  called  the  Garden  of  England.  He  was 
educated,  we  believe,  at  Kingfbridge,  near  which  he  was 
born.  The  fchoolmafter  of  that  town,  an  exceeding 
good  fcholar,  and  a  man  of  moft  amiilble  manners,  was 
a  quaker. 

The  uncle  of  our  bard  being  a  fingle  man,  and  eftab- 
lifhed  at  Fbwey,  in  Cornwall,  as  an  Apothecary,  took 
his  nephew  when  young,  with  a  view  to  his  fucceeding  him 
in  his  bufinefs.  Here  he  acquired  a  tolerable  (hare  of 
medical  knowledge :  and  was  in  great  efteem  with  his  kinf- 
man,  and  the  neighbourhood.  At  his  leifure  hours  he  cul*^ 
tivated  his  mind  by  the  perufal  of  the  beft  modern  wiiter^; 
and  improved  himfelf  confiderably  in  the  art  of  drawing, 
to  which  he  (hewed  an  early  propenfity. 

On  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Trelawney  to  be 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  about  the  year  1769,  Mr.  Wolcott 
felt  a  ftrong  inclination  to  accompany  him,  efpecially  as 
that  gentleman  was  a  diftant  relation  of  his  own,  and  a 
great  friend  to  the  family.  He  accordingly  prefled  his  uncle 
jiot  only  to  give  his  aflent  to  the  projeQ:,  but  alfo  to  folicit 
the  favour  from  Sir  William. 

The  old  gentleman  was  at  firft  extremely  concerned  at 
this  turn  in  his  nephew's  mind.  It  was  a  complete  over- 
throw of  his  favourite  fcheme  refpefiting  hiro,  and  it  was 
moreover  depriving  himfelf  of  a  moft  ufeful  affiftant.  Re- 
monftrances  however  were  vain;  and  therefore,  with  the 
greateft  good  nature,  he  w^aited  upon  the  governor,  and 
obtained  the  favour  that  the  young  adventurer  fiiould  make 
'on^  in  his  fuite, 
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In  the  voyage  the  fhip  touched  at  Madeira,  where  Peter, 
enchanted  with  the  beauties  which  Nature  fo  luxuriantly  ex- 
hibits in  that  ifland,  wrote  fome  exquifite  fonnets.  On  his 
arrival  at  Jamaica,  he  commenced  furgeon,  with  whicH 
he  blended  the  praQice  of  his  phyfic,  and  was  aSually  no- 
minated Phyfician  General  to  the  ifland.  A  circumftancd 
however  oecurredthat  diverted  him  for  fome  time  from  his 
medical  career,  and  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  a  profef* 
fion  for   which  few  men  were  lefs  qualified. 

The  incumbent  of  the  moll  valuable  living  in  Jamaica 
happened  to  pay  the  lad  tribute  to  nature  long  after  the 
Do6tor  fettled  there.  Whether  his  praQice  had  not  beeri 
fufficiently  lucrative,  or  what  other  motive  poffefled  him^ 
we  know  not,  but  certain  it  is,  he  looked  upon  the  vacant 
rectory  with  a  wllliful  eye.  As  there  was  no  clergyman  at 
hand  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  deceafed,  the  phyfician  of 
the  body  commenced  phyfician  of  the  foul,  and  ii^ually 
officiated  for  a  confiderable  tirrie  in  this  capacity,  reading 
the  prayers  of  the  church  of  England^  and  preaching  occa- 
fionally. 

Fearing,  at  length,  that  he  (hould  be  fupDrfeded,  by  i 
regular  miaifter  properly  inftituted  to  the  living,  the  Doc- 
tor  fet  out  for  England,  carrying  with  him  ftrong  let- 
ters of  recorrimendation  to  th^  Bifliop  of  London,  that  he 
might  not  only  be  ordained  but  alfo  be  appointed  to  the 
church  which  he  had  fervedo^ 

But  though  his  application  was  backed  pfetty  Ifrongl^ 
by  fome  very  confiderable  friends  in  England,  the  BKhop' 
refufed  to  admit  him,  on  the  ground,  we  believe,  of  his 
having  prefumed  to  perforni  the  minifterial  duties  without 
being  properly  licerift^d  thereto. 

In  confequence  of  this  difappointment,  the  Dofior  de- 
clined revifiting  his  patients  and  pariftiioners  in  the  Weft 
Indies  5  but  having  previoufly  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D. 
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■from  one  of  the  Scotch  univeifities,  he  went  cfown  to  the 
place  of  his  former  refidence,  and  after  h'ving  there  feme 
time,  removed  to  Truro,  where  he  praflifed  for  feveral 
years  as  a  phyfician,  with  great  credit  and  fuccefs.  About 
this  time  his  uncle  died,,  and  left  him  nearly  200o/. 

Tiie  do£lor's  fatirical  vein  (hewed  itfelf  on  various  occa- 
fions  in  Cornwall ;  particularly  in  fome  humorous  joke?, 
which  he  played  off  upon  the  late  Mr.  Rofewarne,  of 
Truro,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  He 
ivas  alfo  engaged  in  fome  troublefcme  and  expenfive  law- 
fuits ;  one  of  which  was  with  the  corporation  of  Truro, 
relative  to  their  right  of  putting  upon  him  a  parifli  appren- 
tice. In  confequence  of  thefe  difputes,  he  found  that  part 
of  the  world  difagieeable,  and  therefore  refolved  to  quit  it 
for  a  fphere  more  congenial  to  his  talents  and  difpofition. 

During  his  refidence  in  this  county,  the  Doctor  had  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  for\v^rdto  the  world  an  eminent 
natural  genius,  who  otherwife  might  have  been  buried  in 
total  oblivion,  or  at  the  moft  have  been  a  fign-painter  in  his 
native  country.  The  perfon  we  allude  to  was  John  Opie, 
whofe  rude  drawings  in  common  chalk,  efpecially  like- 
ntfTes,  our  Doctor  viewed  with  fome  curiofity  and  admira- 
tion in  his  rides  through  the:  village  of  St.  Anne,  where  Opie 
v/as  a  parifh  apprentice  to  one  Wheeler,  a  houfe  carpenter* 

Thef^  drawings  were  fo  fu perior  to  what  could  be  ex- 
peSed  in  fuch  a  place,  and  from  fuch  a  perfon,  that  the 
phyfician  was  induced  to  become  his  inftructor  and  his  pa- 
tron. He  accordingly  furniflied  him  with  materials^  and 
gave  him  leflbns,  by  which  he  profited  in  a  manner  that 
furprifed  and  delighted  the  benevolent  tutor.  Having 
made  a  rapid  progrefs,  Opie  went  to  Exeter,  where  he  ac- 
quired  fome  knowledge  of  oil  painting.  From  that  city 
he  removed  to  London,  and  under  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds 
became  one  of  the  mod  eminent  artifts  of  the  age. 

We  are  forry  to  remark,  however,  that  a  violent  mif- 
underftanding  took  place  during  fom.e  years  between  the 
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doSior  and  his  pupil,  an  1  from  what  we  c^n  learn,  tho 
caufc  onVinated  in  the  for^etfulnefs  with  which  the  latter 
afFc6ted  to  treat  his  obligations  to  the  former. 

Of  the  Do£ior's  poetical  produfitions  while  he  was  en* 
gaged  in  the  pra6lice  of  phyfic,  we  have  feen  only  one  fpe- 
cimen  ;  but  that  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  truft  our  readers 
will  be  pleafed  with  us  for  inferting  it  in  this  place. 

In  the  year  1776,  when  Mr.  Polwhele,  well  known  by 
his  various  publications,  was  at  Truro-fchool,  he  had  given 
to  him  for  an  evening  exercife,  to  be  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifli,  the  following  beautiful  Latin  Epigram  on  deep: 

Somne  levls,  quamquem  certiflima  mortis  imago^ 
Confortem  cupio  te,  tamen  effe  tori  : 
Alma  quies,  optata  veni  ;  nam,  fie,  fine  vit^ 
Vivere,  quam  fuave  eft  ;  fie,  fine  morte,  mori. 

Of  this  epigram  the  doSor  was   requefted  to  give  a  traiif- 

lation,  which  he  produced  in  a  few  minutes  as  follows; 

Come,  gentle  fleep,  attend  thy  votVy*s  prayer. 
And  tho'  death's  image  to  my  couch  repair, 
Hov;  fweet,  thus  lifclefs,  yet  with  life  to  lie. 
Thus,  "Without  dying,  O  how  fweet  to  die  ! 

Our  author's  firft  literary  production  was  an  '•  Eptjile  H 
the  ReviewerSy^  4to.  1782,  a  truly  laughable  piece  of 
fatire,  and  certainly  difcharged  againft  fair  game.  His  next 
performance  was  "  Lyric  Odes  to  the  Royal  Academid/jm^ 
1785,  in  which  is  a  happy  mixture  of  wit,  tafte,  and  ele* 
gance,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  a 
want  of  candour  diftinguiflies  the  criticifms,  and  particularSy 
with  refpefl  to  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Weft. 

In  the  year  following,  he  publifhed  another  fet  of  odes  to 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy^  bearing  the  fame 
cbarafteriftics.  About  the  fame  time  he  produced  a  per- 
formance of  more  originality  and  boldnefs.  This  was  the 
Loujiadf  a  mock  heroic  poem^,  abounding  in  wit,  hunfsoor, 
and  ftrength. 

The  foundation  on  which  our  Satirift  ereSed  this  lively 

piece,  was  this : — His  Majefty  one  evening  at  fopper  ob- 
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ferved  a  human  hair  upon  his  plate,  among  fome  green 
peas.  This  ofFenfive  objeS  occafioned  a  decree  to  be  iflued 
forth,  that  all  the  cooks,  fcullions,  &c.  in  the  royal 
kitchen,  fhould  have  their  heads  fhaved.  Great  murmur- 
ings  were  excited  by  this  mandate  ;  but  the  law,  like  that 
of  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  was  irrevocable. 

On  this  incident,  Peter  formed  his  exquifite  produ£i:ion  ; 
only  changing  the  hair,  by  virtue  of  the  licentia  poetical  to  9 
livino^  animal.  "     . 

His  next  produQ:ion  was  an  epiiHe  to  James  Boswell, 
Efq.  the  felf-fufficient  attendant  upon  Dr.  Johhfon  to  th© 
Hebrides.  This  was  followed  by  "  Bozzi  and  Piozzi," 
in  which  the  folly  of  tittle  tattle  biographers  is  expofed  ia 
the  happieft  manner. 

The  greateft  fuqcefs  attended  our  author's  publications. 
Never  did  aoy  fatirift  difplay  fuch  various  excellence, 
Thofe  who  difapproved  his  fentiments,  and  were  offended 
at  his  freedom  and  want  of  refpe6il  for  authority,  could 
not  read  his  poems  with  unmoved  mufcles.  To  give  a  ca* 
talogue  ci  his  numerous  writings  would  be  needlefs.  There 
can  be  iio  q^cafion  to  fpecifv  at  length  v/hat  is  univerfally 
known,  and  as  univerfally  admired.  Though  our  author 
lias  flione  rnpfl:  confpi^uoufly  as  a  fatirift,  and  here  indeed 
his  fplendour  has  been  of  an  extraordinary  brilliancy,  yefc 
the  reader  of  his  fonnets  will  fometimes  be  difpofed  to  regret 
his  having  devoted  fo  much  of  his;  time  and  genius  to  tem- 
porary and  perfona!  fubjef^s. 

The  admirers  of  ppetic?i!  elegance  may  laugh  at  our 
bard's  pleafant  taU^s  and  whimfical  defcriptions ;  but  they 
will  feel  a  more  exquifite  fenfation  on  readirtg  the  tender 
jjnd  fentimental  effufons  of  his  pen. 

The  Doflor,  we  underftand,  lately  fuperintended  a  new 
edition  o^  PiU  ington's  DitVionary  of  Painters,  to  which 
F^e  made  fonr^'^  additions  Before  we  conclude,  it  may  not 
fee  amifs  to  remark,  that  in  bis  qonverfation  our  fatirift 
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does  not  exhibit  either  that  faeetioufiiefs  or  acerbity  which 
are  fo  eminently  difplayed  in  his  works. 

Neither  ought  we  to  finifli  this  article  without  obferving, 
that  Meflrs.  Robinfons,  Golding,  and  Walker,  agreed,  in 
I  795,  to  pay  Dr.  W.  an  annuity  of  240I.  per  annum,  for 
the  copy-right  of  his  works.  Unfortunately,  owing  to 
fome  obfcurity  in  drawing  up  the  agreement,  it  has  been 
contended  by  one  party,  that  it  implies  only  thofe  of  the 
poet  already  piibliflied,  while  the  others  wilh  to  include  all 
that  may  hereafter  be  given  to  the  world,  by  the  fapetiou? 
Peter. 

We  are  forry  to  add,  that  an  aOiion  at  common  law,  has 
been  fucceeded  by  a  chancery  fuit ;  and  without  entering 
into  the  merits  of  a  queftion,  on  which  fome  future  Chan- 
cellor may  decide,  in  the  courfe  of  the  nineteenth  centt^ry^ 
we  mofl;  cordially  recomipend  an  amicable  adjuftment,  and 
immediate  compromife  to  all  parties.  What  a  pity,  that 
the  rapacious  harpies  of  the  law  fliould  be  permitted  to 
fwallow  up  the  patrimony  of  the  Mufes ! 

Our  poet,  we  believe,  once  more  praQ:ifes  as  a  phyfi* 
cian.  Lately  recovered  from  an  afihma^  he  has  acquired 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  that  difeafe^ 
and  is  himfelf  a  living  inflance,  that  with  fkilful  manage- 
ment it  is  not  fatal,  even  in  its  laft  and  worft  ftages.  He 
has  alfo  minutely  inveftigated  the  ftriidure  of  that  delicate 
organ,  the  human  ear. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  knowledge  neither  to  be  obtained  on 
the  fummit  of  Parnaffus,  nor  drawn  from  the  fountain 
Hippocrene  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  univerfality  in  genius, 
which,  indeed,  conftitutes  one  of  its  phief  chsira^teriftics, 
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LORD    ARCHBISHOP    OF    CANTERBURY. 

Primate  of  all  England. 

SOME  of  the  ablefl  and  befl:  prelates  of  whom  the 
Church  of  England  has  to  boaft,  originally  arofe  from  very- 
humble  fituations  in  focicty.  The  catalogue  of  her  pri- 
mates, in  particular^  almoft  entirely  confifts  of  perfons  of 
Jowfy  extra<9:i,on.  Cranmer,  Parker,  Grinda],  and  Whit^ 
gifr,  the  great  pillars  of  the  church  eftablifhment,  after* 
the  fc^paration  from  the  papa!  yoke,  were  all  of  a  mean  de- 
fcent,  if,  as  in  the  vulgar  phrafeology  of  common  life,  po- 
verty and  meannefs  be  fynonimous. 

Archbifhop  Abbot  was  educated  qnd  maintained  by  pub- 
lic charuy. 

Laud's  father  was  a  weaver;  fo  was  Tillotfon's;  and 
none  of  them  appear  to  have  been  in  circumftances  to  pro- 
vide for  his  foil. 

Potter  was  a  fervitor  in  his  college  ;  and  both  Herring 
and  Seeker  were  more  indebted  to  good  fortune,  and  lucky- 
hits  in  life,  than  to  family  conne£lions,  for  their  eleva- 
tion to  the  epifcopal  bench. 

Nor  has  this  been  the  cafe  only  v/ith  the  Church  of 
England.  The  moft  eminent  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  fprung 
from  obfcurity  ;  and  the  poor  people  in  Italy,  until  of  late, 
have  been  accuftomed  to  excite  in  their  children  an  appli- 
cation to  ftudy,  by  relating  to  them  the  (lory  of  Pope  Sixtus 
the  F'^th.  That  great  man  was  the  fon  of  a  cottager; 
and  en  his  elevation  to  the  tiaray  he  ufed  to  fay  in  contempt 
of  the  pafquinades  that  were  made  upon  his  birth,  that  he 
was  (domus  natus  illujlri^)  ^'  born  of  an  illuftrious  houfe, 

*  This  IS  a  play  upon  words,  and  unfortunately  lofes  much  of  its  point  by 
tranflation. 
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**  bccaufe  the  fun-beams  pafling  through  the  bro1<en  wa!?s 
<^  and  ragged  roof,  ilhjlrated  every  corner  of  his  father'^ 
^'hutT' 

Dr.  Moore,  the  prefent  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  is  a 
native  of  Gloucefter,  where  his  father  v,^as  a  butcher,  m 
fuch  low  circumfta.'ices  that  he  could  not  afford  the  ex- 
pences  necefiary  to  iriv^  his  fon  that  liberal  education  which 
he  both  defired  and  deferved. 

He   was  therefore  brought  up  at  the   free  fchool   of  his 
native  city,  and    on  ticcount   of  his  docihty  of  behaviour 
and   promifi ng    talents,  forne  friends  procured  for  him  an. 
humble  fituation  in  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  whence  he 
sfierwards  removed  to  Chrift-ChurcH. 

While  at  college,  he  applied  himf-if  to  his  ftudies  with 
confiderable  aflTiduity,  and  acquired  great  refpeQ:  by  hi^ 
modell  demeanour,  the  regularity  of  his  condufl,  vmd  his 
claffical  attainments. 

He  had,  however,  with  all  thefe  qualification,  no  higher 
profpeQ:  before  him  than  that  of  a  country  curacy,  till  ontr 
of  thofe  lucky  circumftaoces  happened,  which  fometimes 
occur  in  the  great  game  of  human  life,  and  bring  the  ob- 
fcurefl:  individual  to  the  mod:  unlikely  of  all  fitaations. 

The  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  affefled  to  love  the  fiudy 
of  mathematics ;  and  in  confequence  of  that  propenlity, 
Mr.  Blifs,  Savilian  profefTor  of  geometry  and  arcroncmer 
royal,  wms  frequently  at  Blenheim.  In  one  of  his  vifits 
there,  the  Duke  alked  the  Profefior  to  recommend  him  a 
young  man  qualified  to  aO:  as  private  tutor  to  the  Marquis 
of  Blandford.  Blifs,  whofe  ideas  never  w^ent  beyond  the 
prefent  circumftance,  had  no  thoughts  of  his  own  fon,  but 
was  puzzling  his  brains  to  pitch  upon  fome  perfon  that 
might  anfwer  the  Duke's  purpofe.  At  the  time  he  was 
thus  ruminating,  young  Moore  happened  to  be  ftrolling  ia 
the  park,  and  as  he  was  of  the  fame  college  with  the  Pro- 
Ifeffor,  who  refpefled  his  charader,  h.e  at  once  mentioned 

him 
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him  to  his  Grace,  as  one  well  qualified  to  undertake  the 


Gtinrg^e. 

o 


In  confequence  of  this  recommendation,  Mr.  Moore  was 
fent  for,  who  very  readily  a^^cepted  the  offer  which  was 
made  him.  But  the  pride  of  the  Duchefs  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  allow  her  fon's  tutor  to  dine  in  her  prefence  ;  and 
therefore  Mr.  Moore  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  place  at 
the  fecond  table.  The  mortification  arifing  from  this  cir- 
cumilance,  perhaps,  was  not  then  very  great:  but  it  is  re- 
markable, that  this  haughty  dame  when  fhe  became  c^ 
widow,  actually  courted  the  very  fame  tutor  to  receive  her 
hand  ! 

Few  men  in  Mr.  Moore's  circumflances  would  have  fcru- 
pled  how  to  aO:  on  fuch  an  occafion.  His  prudence,  however, 
,^n)ade  him  forefee  that  no  real  good  could  well  refult  to  him 
from  an  acceptance  of  the  propofal ;  and  he  accordingly 
declined  it.  This  generous  conduct  endearing  him  to  his 
pupil  and  the  whole  family,  every  exertion  was  made  to 
promote  his  advancement  in  the  church. 

As  a  firft  ftep,  the  young  Duke  fettled  an  annuity  of 
4001.  upon  Dr.  Moore,  and  obtained  for  him,  in  i  769,  a 
golden  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  to  which  ^ 
valuable  living  was  annexed.  In  1771,  his  Grace  per- 
fonally  folicited  for  him,  of  the  King,  the  Deanery  of 
Canterbury,  and  obtained  it;  in  1775,  he  was  made  Bi^ 
fhop  of  Bangor. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  Cornwallis,  in  1783,  thtj 
fee  of  Canterbury  was  offered  to  the  two  greateft  prelates 
that  then  ornamented  the  Englifb  Church,  Lowth  and 
Hurd.  The  former  declined  the  tranflation,  from  his  great 
age,  and  the  latter  from  his  attachment  to  his  own  diocefe 
of  Worcefter.  It  is  reported,  but  upon  what  ground  we 
will  not  venture  to  fay,  that  his  Majefty,  on  this,  defired 
each  of  ihofe  great  men  to  recommend  one  of  the  bifliops 
to  him,  as  tjie  fitted  in  their  judgment  to  fill  the  metropor 
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15tical    chair;    and  that  they   both,    without   having  anv- 
knovviedge  of  each  other's  opinion,  mentioned  Dr.  Moore. 

To  have  fupprefTed  this  anecdote  in  this  piace  would  have 
been  wrong,  becaufe  the  ftory  has  been  very  generally  re- 
ported, and  it  may  be  true.  As  for  our  part,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  real  fafit  is  otherwife,  and  that 
his  advancement  to  the  primacy  was  the  effeS  of  the  fame 
patronage  which  fii  ft  raifed  him  in  the  church,  Moft  uur 
doubtedly  he  had  not  evinced  any  of  thofe  ftrong  powers 
which  could  have  produced  fo  remarkable  a  prediIe£tion  ia 
his  favour  among  his  learned  brethren  ;  befides,  we  might 
fay,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  a  preferment  of  fuch  confe- 
guence  (hould,  in  a  manner,  be  fuffered  to  go  ci'b.'ggiiig. 

Let  the  matter  be  as  it  may,  Dr.  Moore  obrained  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  and  his  condufl  in  it 
has  been  fo  decorous,  as  to  refleft  great  honour  upon  hirn- 
felf  and  his  patron?.  The  fee  of  Canterbury  requires  a 
very  temperate  perfon  ;  and  his  grace  has  exa£Hy  fleered 
that  courfe,  which  his  illuftrious  predecefTors,  Tillotfon 
and  Seeker,  purfued  with  credit  to  themfelves  and  ben^^fit 
to  the  church. 

He  has  wifely  avoided  taking  any  aSive  part  in  political 
difputes,  neither  has  he  adopted  any  fteps  to  inflame  the 
ix)inds  of  diflenters  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  alarm  the  friends 
of  orthodoxy  on  the  other. 

When  any  meafure  has  been  before  the  Houfe  of  Peers^ 
in  which  the  interefts  of  the  church  were  at  all  concerned, 
his  Grace  has  generally  been  an  able,  but  moderate, 
fpeaker.  During  his  primacy,  the  extenfion  of  toleration| 
and  epifcopacy  have  taken  place  j  for  the  Catholics  have 
been  greatly  relieved,  and  Biftiops  have  been  appointed  ia 
America.  Both  thefe  qircumftances  had  his  Grace's  coun- 
tenance and  fupport.  He  has,  moreover,  been  the  con* 
ftant  friend  of  merit  ;  and  numerous  aCis  of  generous  pa- 
Kpnage  might  be  recorded  in  his  praife^ 

It 
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It  too  freqnentfy  happens,  that  men  of  ohfcme  ongm 
affeS  to  forget  the  Fow!y  llock  from  whence  they  fprsnog. 
An  elevation  for  which  they  were  no  way  preparecf  by  fa- 
jnify  connexions,  generally  turns  their  heads  dizzy  with 
falfe  pride  ;  ^nd  then  a  view  of  their  htimbfe  defcent  be- 
comes efFenfive.  Former  friendfhips  and  fit  nations  are 
confequently  viriped  out  of  th^ir remembrance,  and  poor  re- 
lations are  carefolfy  fhiioned,  or  caf!  into  fiiade,  to  fuhfid 
©n  a  pittance  privately  beflowed,  that  they  may  not  tarnifh 
the  dignity  of  the  great  perfonage  to  whom  they  have  the 
fortune  to  be  allied.  He  who  rifes  firperior  to  this  com- 
mon faiiing^  is  a  trae  philojopher,  and  worthy  of  oyr 
eHeem. 

Dn  Moore  no  fooner  began  to  tafle  the  fweets  of  prof- 
perity,  than  he  eagerly  hafened  to  communicate  a  portioa- 
cf  them  to  his  family  ;  and  as  he  advanced  in  preferment^ 
his  attention  to  them  was  proportionably  encresfed.  This 
is  an  eulogy  far  more  honourable  than  that  derived  from 
the  moft  ilfiiftrious  talents,  or  the  mod  fplendid  afilions. 

The  Archbiffiop  has  only  printed  two  fermons ;  the  one 
preached  on  the  13th  of  January,  1777,  before  the  Lords^ 
and  the  other  on  the  faft-day  in  1781, 

His  Grace  married  a  fifter  of  Lord  Auckland,  by  whom 

he  has  feveral  children, 
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THAT  eminent  conftellation,  which  once  iHuniinatecl  thii 
literary  hemifphere  with  fuch  fplendour,  and  in  which 
Johnson  ftione  with  the  moft  diftinguiflied  luftre,  has,  for 
fome  time,  been  reduced  to  a  very  fmail  number  of  lumi- 
naries. 

The  veteran  who  now  calls  for  our  confideration,  long 
moved  in  this  illuftrious  circle  with  confiderable  reputation, 
and  enjoyed  a  degree  of  applaufe,  on  account  of  his  pre- 
clusions, which  has  been  the  lot  of  but  few.  He  has, 
however,  feen  the  greateft  ornaments  of  literature  cut  ofiF, 
and  hardly  any  others  worthy  notice  arifing  in  their  place. 
He  has  beheld  the  new  philofophy  fpreading  its  glare  wide 
around,  and  obtaining  admiration  ;  and  he  has  lived  to  wit- 
neis  a  new  theatrical  tafte,  ufurping  the  province  of  the 
genuine  drama,  and  threatening  complete  deftrudion  to 
one  of  the  fined  branches  of  poefy. 

He  has  aifo  exifted  long  enough  to  witnefs  a  revolution, 
not  only  in  matters  of  a  political  nature,  but  in  manners, 
fentiment,  and  amufements.  Surely  fuch  a  man,  ftill  re- 
taining all  his  faculties  in  their  priftine  vigour,  cannot  con- 
template the  furrounding  fcene^  in  v/hich  he  is  nearly  ifo- 
lated,  without  feeling  all  his  fenftbilities  v/ounded !  But  let 
us  wave  refleSIon^  and  proceed  to  narrative. 

Mr.  Murphy  v/as  born  in  GorX  at)otit  the  year  1727, 
and  received  in  that  city  the  rudiments  of  his  education. 
From  Ireland  he  v/as  fent  to  the  Jefuit's  College  at  St* 
Oraer's,  and  attained  in  that  learned  feminary  a  very  exten- 
five  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 

His  uncle,  who  refidei^in  the  Weft-Indies,  defigning  him 
for  trade,  he  was  placed  in  a  banking-houfe  in  Lombard- 
ftreet.  But  the  Mufes  foon  attrafled  him  from  the  bill- 
book  and  the  ledger;  and  inftead  of  applying  himfelf  to 
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commercial  ftudles,  all  his  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
writings  of  the  moft  elegant  authors,  ancient  and  modern. 

The  counting-houfe  was  of  courfe  foon  entirely  abandon- 
ed; and,  with  a  very  fcanty  pittance  of  this  world's  ftore, 
he  entered  himfelf,  in  1750,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Gray's  Inn,  and  became  an  adventurer  in  literature,  partly 
from  neceffity,  and  partly  from  choice. 

At  firft,  indeed,  he  formed  the  defign  of  adopting  the 
flage  as  a  profeflion,  but  after  two  or  three  effays,  one  of 
which  was  in  the  character  of  Othello,  he  found  himfelf 
better  qualified  to  nvrite  plays  than  to  a^  them  *. 

His  firfl:  literary  undertaking  that  we  know. of  was  the 
Gray^s  Inn  journal,  which  he  commenced  in  1752,   and 

*  Charles  Churchill,  the  ctlebrated  fatlrift,  was  perhaps  too  fcvere  on  this 
atteitipt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Marphy,  whom  he  always  perfecuted  with  st  ran* 
c<>ur  that  (eemed,  from  its  violence,  to  have  arifen  in  petfonal  diflikc  : 

*^  In  perfon  tall,  a  figure  fornriM  to  ^leafe, 
**  If  fymmetry  could  ehaim,  deprived  of  eafe^ 
**  When  nnotionlefs  he  (lands  we  all  approve  : 
*'  What  pity  *tis  the  Thing  was  made  to  move  ? 

*'  His  voice  in  one  dull,  deep,  unvary'd  found, 
**•  Seems  to  break  forth  from  caverns  uhder  ground  ; 
'*  From  hollow  cheft,  th«  low  fepulchral  note 
*'  Unwilling  heaves,  and  ftruggles  in  his  throat; 

**  Could  authors  butcher'd  give  an  adtor  grace^ 
**  All  muft  to  him  refign  the  foremoft  place, 
**  When  he  attempts,  in  fome  one  Favorite  part^ 
'^  To  ape  the  feelings  of  a  manly  heart, 
**  His  honefl  features  the  difguife  defy, 
•*  And  his  face  loudly  ^ives  his  tongue  the  lie. 

**  Still  in  extreme,  he  knows  no  happy  mcanj 
*'  Or  raving  mad  or  (lupid^y  ferene  : 
*'  In  cold-wrought  fcenes  the  Ufelefs  a£lor  flags^ 
**  In  paflion,  tears  the  paffion  into  rags, 

*'  Can  none  remember  ? — yes — I  know  all  muft— 
**  When  in  the  Moor  he  ground  his  teeth  to  duft  ; 
•*  When  o'er  the  ftage  he  Folly's  ftandard  bore, 
.*_*  M'hilil  Common  Senfc  ftood  trembling  at  the  door." 

K08CUD,  1.  3^jt* 
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continued  for  two  years.  This  work  was  not  without  its 
merit,  or  even  celebrity,  though  when  compared  with  the 
other  periodical  papers vof  the  fame  time,  particularly  the 
formidable  Rambler,  it  fmks  into  infignificance.  This  pub- 
lication^ however,  was  the  means  of  introducing  the  author 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  and  as  the 
anecdote  is  curious,  it  is  worth  relating  in  this  place, 

Mr.  Murphy  was  on  a  vifit  at  the  country-houfe  of  Foote, 
when  a  paper  was  wanted  for  his  journal.  Being  ill-difpofed 
for  eempofition,  the  Englifli  Ariftophanes  produced  a  new 
French  mifcellany,  in  which  was  an  Eaflern  apologue  re* 
markably  ingenious.  This  pleafed  our  author  fo  well,  that 
he  tranflated  it  at  once,  and  fent  it  to  his  printer.  On  his 
return  to  town,  he  found  that  this  tale  had  been  taken  by 
the  French  writer  from  Johnfon^s  Rambler  without  ac- 
knowledgment. Hurt  at  this  unintentional  piagiarifm. 
Murphy  waited  upon  Johnfon,  and  made  his  apology.  The 
moralifl:  was  eafily  pacified ;  and  an  acquaintance  com- 
menced, which  continued  till  Johnfon's  death. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  prefeot  reign.  Murphy  enllfted 
as  a  party-writer,  in  vindication  of  Lord  Bute's  adminiflra- 
tion;  and  though  his  labours  were  but  feeble,  in  compari- 
Ton  with  the  keen  attacks  of  Oppofition,  he  was  hand- 
fomely  rewarded  by  thofe  whofe  caufe  he  efpoufed. 

At  this  time  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr* 
Wilkes  5  and  though  they  were  engaged  in  a  paper  war, 
the  former  in  the  Auditor^  and  the  latter  in  the  NortA  Briton, 
yet  they  knew  not,  for  fome  time,  that  ^hey  were  fighting 
with  each  other.  On  the  difcovery  of  the  fecret,  VVilkes^s 
partizans  entered  into  a  refolution  to  oppofe  any  new  piece 
which  Mr.  Murphy  might  bring  forward  on  the  flage.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  our  Author's  farce  of  "  What  we  muft  all 
come  to,*'  was  performed,  a  violent  party- fpirit  manifefled 
itfelf ;  and  the  piece,  though  free  from  any  political  allu- 
fions,  was  damned!  Som&  years  .afterwards  it  was  again  pro- 
duced. 
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duced,  under  the  title  of  **  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage," 
when  it  received  unmixed  applaufe,  and  has  continued  a 
favourite  entertainnnent  ever  fince. 

Murphy  expoftulated  with  Wilkes  on  the  conduQ:  of  his 
friends,  and  the  patriot  not  only  difavowed  any  fhare  in 
their  proceedings,  but  promifed,  that  fhould  any  future  oc- 
cafion  offer,  he  would  himfelr  come  forward  with  his  party 
in  the  offended  bard's  fupport. 

As  a  pohtical  writer,  Mr.  Murphy  never  rofe  to  any  dif- 
tinguiflied  eminence,  otherwife  we  frippofe  he  wouh]  have 
obtained  either  preferment  or  a  penfion.  The  only  thing- 
with  which  he  was  favoured,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  the 
pofl  of  Commiffioner  of  Bankrupts,  which  he  htld  till  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Thuriow  to  the  great  feal ;  and  when 
the  prefent  Chancellor  came  into  office,  he  replaced  his  old 
friend  upon  the  liil. 

Though  regularly  called  to  the  bar  by  the  fociety  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  after  a  long  ftruggle,  he  never  obtained  any  ex- 
tenfive  practice,  nor  any  fliare  of  credit  on  account  of  legal 
abilities.  Fie,  however,  went  the  Norfolk  circuit  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time. 

As  a  writer,  he  has  ftione  moft  in  dramatic  poetry ;  and 
it  may  be  faid  of  him,  what  few  who  have  written  for  the 
ilage  can  boaff,  that  he  has  been  equally  fuccefsful  in  co- 
medy and  tragedy.  His  pieces  in  the  former  line  evince 
great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  minute  acquaintance 
-.vith  the  human  chara6ler,  combined  with  that  livelinefs  of 
fancy  which  is  effentially  neceffary  to  produce  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  mirth. 

hi  his  tragedies,  one  remarks  a  happy  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, joined  to  a  due  mixture  of  the  pathetic  and  heroic, 
clothed  with  language  at  once  appropriate,  eafy,  and  ele- 
gant. So  great  has  been  the  fuccefs  of  his  plays,  that 
though  the  receipts  of  the  former  Drury-lane  theatre  never 
amounted  to  three  hundred  pounds  a  nighty  he  gained  eight 
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hundred   pounds   by  his  "  Grecian   Daughter;"  and   very 
near  the  fame  fum  by  *'  His  Way  to  keep  him." 

Mr..  Murphy's  intimacy  with  the  firft  geniufes  of  the  age 
tended  greatly  to  improve  his  ta(b,  and  confequently  to 
render  his  proda6tions  elegant.  Such  an  afTociation  is  of 
wonderful  benefit  to  a  rifing  and  emulous  writer.  In  the 
company  of  fuch  as  Johnfon  and  Burke,  a  man  poflc-ficd  of 
any  portion  of  genius  could  not  fail  to  have  improved  his 
mind.  To  have  been  in  habits  of  clofe  friendfhip  with  thefe 
perfohs  required  no  fmall  portion  of  literary  and  moral  merit. 

Mr.  Murphy  had  the  credit  of  Introducing  Johnfon  to  th© 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thrale.  He  was.  aifo  a  rhember  of 
the  club  which  Johnfon  inftituted  in  Effex  ftreet. 

In  I  762  he  wrote  an  Effay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of 
Henry  Fielding,  prefixed  to  the  complete  edition  of  that 
writer's  works,  for  which  he  received  a  confiderable  fumo 
On  this  occafion  he  behaved  in  a  manner  which  few  biogra- 
phers will,  perhaps,  be  difpofed  to  imitate.  A  confiderable 
quantity  of  letters  and  anecdotes  were  put  into  his  hands,  by 
Sir  John  Fielding  and  others,  to  elucidate  the  memoir.  On 
examining  tli^fe  communicationsj^'  he  found  that  rrtany  of 
themf  were  v/ell  adapted  to  amufe  the  public,  but  that  at  the 
fame  time  they  tended  to  tarnifh  the  memory  of  the  de* 
ceafed.  He,  therefore,  fupprefild  them;  and  gave  to  his 
produQion  the  qualified  title  of  an  elTay.  He  followed  a. 
fimilar  line  of  conduQ:  with  refpeci  to  the  life  of  his  friend 
Johnfon,  which  was  publifhed  in  I  791,  and  for  which  he 
was  handfomely  rewarded. 

About  the  fame  time  appeared  his  tranflation  of  Tacitus, 
in  four  quarto  volumes.  In  this  work  he  had  been  engaged 
for  many  years ;  and  there  is  a  circumftance  refpeSling  it 
which  does  Mr.  Murphy  infinite  honour.  Not  long  before 
thre  publication  of  this  work,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and 
confequence  in  the  political  world  fignified  to  the  tranflator 
his  wifh  to  have  it  dedicated  to  him,     Murphv,  however, 
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had  previoufly  determined  to  infcribe  his  labours  to  the  man 
whom  he  moft  efteemed,  the  immortal  Burke,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly made  a  noble  facrifice  of  interefl:  to  friendfliip! 

His  lafl:  literary  produ6tion  was  a  tragedy  never  perform- 
ed, entitled  *^  Arminius ;"  and  he  has  been  lately  engaged 
in  writing  the  life  of  the  modern  Ariftophanes,  Samuel 
Foote. 

Mr.  Murphy's  claflical  knowledge  and  tafte  appear  to 
great  advantage  in  his  Latin  poems,  particularly  in  a  verfion 
of  Gray's  Elegy ;  and  we  remember  to  have  feen  an  ele- 
gant tranflation  of  Addifon's  Letter  from  Italy,  written  by 
him,  but  never  printed. 

Mr.  Mi;rphy  ufually  refides  at  Hammerfmith,  enjoying 
an  eafy  Independence.  He  is  a  very  entertaining  compa- 
nion, abounding  in  anecdotes,  of  which  he  is  engagingly 
communicative  in  company.  His  charaSer  is  highly  re- 
f}>e£bb!e ;  and  he  enjoys  the  intimacy  of  fome  of  the  firfl: 
perfonages  in  the  kingdom. 

Wc:  are  forry,  however,  to  obferve,  that  his  health  is  on 
the  decline,  and  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  BriftoF, 
for  th^  beiicfit  of  the  waters. 

W. 
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EARL  OF  DARTMOUTH. 

WILLIAM,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  fucceeded  his  father 
ih  the  year  1743)  heing  then  only  twenty-five  vears  of  dge. 
In  1755  he  efpoufed  a  rich  heirefs  of  the  name  of  Nichois, 
by  whom  he  got  a  very  confiderable  addition  to  his  fortune, 
and  in  1757  waschofen  R^ecorder  of  Litchfield. 

His  Lorddiip  being  of  a  pious  turn  uf  mind,  his  conduQ: 
has  been  chiefly  rnarked  by  an  attention  to  religious  duties, 
for  which,  as  well  as  correftnefs  of  manners,  he  has  been 
more  dlftinguifhed  than  mod  men  of  the  fame  rank.  Not- 
vvithftanding  this,  he  has  riot  entirely  abftracted  himfcif 
from  public  affairs,  for  we  find  him  at  times  filling  forne  of 
the  mod:  coiifiderable  offices  in  the  ftate. 

His  Lordfhip  connected  himfelf  early  in  life  with  the 
Rockingham  party,  and  when  they  came  into  power  in 
1765,  he  was  made  Firft  Lord  of  Trade,  and  fworn  of  the 
privy -council. 

He,  however,  does  not  feem  to  have  continued  ftaunch 
to  his  old  friends,  for  ahhoughhe  wen:  out  with  them,  yet 
about  the  year  1772  he  was  induced  to  accept  of  the  port  0/ 
Secretary  of  S'ate,  and  foon  after  removed  to  the  head  of 
the  board  of  trade.  In  this  fitiiation  he  took  a  warm  and 
decided  part  againft  the  Americans,  which  recommended 
him  fo  much  to  his  Majefty,  that  in  1775  he  had  the  cuf- 
tody  of  the  Privy  Seal  confided  to  him,  which  office  he  re- 
tained during  the  whole  remaining  term  of  Lord  North's 
adminiftration. 

The  noble  Lord,  who,  along  wiih  the  late  Baron  Smythe, 
was  the  chief  fupporter  of  the  evangeHc-al  preachnig  at  the 
Lock  chapel,  is  by  many  confidered  a  methodlft.  It  is 
fomewhat  remarkable  that  a  man  of  his  retired  and  feriaus 
turn  of  mind  fliould  engage  in  the  bufy  career  of  poliiics. 
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Soon  after  his  difmiilion,  he  joined  the  coaiition,  and  by 
thenn  was  appointed  Lord  Steward  of  the  Houfehold,  v^hich 
pUci^  he  retained  about  nine  months,  and  when  his  friends 
t^'ere  driven  out  of  power,  he  retired  with  therri,  and  has 
tontintied  ever  fince  in  the  walks  of  private  life. 

During  the  ftruggte  about  the  regency  he  took  the  fide 
of  the  prittce,  for  whicli  his  Highnefs  (hewed  his  gratitude, 
by  appointing  his  fon,  Lord  Lewifham^i  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries  of  Cornwall. 

Lord  Dartmouth  is  efteemed  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  was 
confidered  as  a  tolerable  fpeaker  in  the   Houfe  of  Lords. 
In  private  hfe,  he  bears  the  charaSer  of  a  good  hufband,  a  - 
good  parent,  and  a  kind  mafter  ;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  one 
of  the  moS  inofFenfive  among  the  nobility. 

So  early  as  the  year  1755,  we  find  the  late  Mr.  James 
Hervey,  author  of  the  *'  Meditations,*'- &c.  one  of  his 
Lordship's  mtiinates,  fpeaking  highly  of  his  pious  difpo- 
fition. 

He  was  alfo  the  clofe  friend  of  the  late  Countefs  of 
HtintingdoOj  Mr.  George  Whitfield,  and  all  the  eminent  . 
fopporters  of  Calviniflical  Methodifm.  It  mud  be  allow- 
ed, that  as  a  private  niaa  he  has  borne  hiinfelf  with  an 
oniform  character  through  irfe  ;  and  with  the  prcfejJiQn  of 
pi^ty,  has  invariably  eonaeQ-ed  fehe  praties  of  it. 
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THE  HON.  AND  REV.  DR.  SHUTE  BARRINGTON, 

LORD    BISHOP    OF    DURHAIVI. 

John  Shute  Barrington,  who  was  created  an  Erig-^ 
lifli  Vifcount  in  the  year  1720,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  immortal  Locke,  and,  like  hirn,  a  firm  afferior  of  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  an  acute  metaphyfician,  and  an  abJe 
expofuor  and  defender  of  the  facred  fcriptures.  His  Lord* 
fhip  died  the  latter  tn6,  of  i  734,  and  left  behind  him  fix 
fons,  five  of  whom  have  arrived  at  great  eminence  in  the 
profeiTions  of  the  army,  navy,  the  f^w,  and  the  church. 

The  fubje£t  of  our   prefent  notice  vyas  the  youngeft  of 
thefe,  and  was  borq  about  the  year   1732.     He   received 
his  education  at  Eton  fchool,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the 
iiniverfity   of  Oxford,    where  he  was  entered  of  Mertoa 
College ;    but   he    afterwards    went    to  Chrift-church,    of 
which  he  became  a  ftudent. 

He  entered  into  holy  orders  in  i }  56,  and  the  year  fotJow- 
ingtook  his  degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts.  June  loth,  1762,  the 
degree  of  Do£tor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  ;  and 
\xi  I  766,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Taylor,  he  was  prefented  to 
q  canon  refidentiaryfhip  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  PauK 

In  the  year  i  769  he  was  made  Bifliop  of  Laridaff;  and 
while  in  that  ftatiop  he  brought  a  bill  into  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  the  objefl:  of  which  went  to  check  the  encreafing 
evil  of  matrimonial  infidelity,  by  preventing  perfons  di- 
vorced by  parliament  from  marrying  thofe  with  whom 
they  had  been  criminal.  His  Lordihip  obferved,  thot 
many  a£ts  of  adultery  had  been  committed  folely  with  the 
intention  to  obtain  feparation,  in  order  to  form  new  alli- 
ances; and  therefore,  he  was  defirous  of  patting  a  legal 
barrier  againft  that  licentious  pradice.     In  this  attempt  he 
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was  fnpportcd  by  the  opinion  of  the  ablcft  lav/yers  and 
divines  in  the  kingdom.  His  landoble  defign,  however,  fell 
lo  the  ground  ;  though  had  it  taken  place  much  good 
woifld  have  been  effeSed  by  It,  and  the  long  catalogue  of 
divorces  mufT:  have  been  diawn  within  a  very  narrov/ 
compafs. 

In  the  year  1782,  his  Lordfnip  v/as  tranflated  to  the  fee 
of  Salifoury,  wherp  he  didinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  by  his 
iiberality  in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  noble  cathedral  of 
that  diocefe  ;  and  on  ih^  death  of  Bifliop  Egerton,  in  i  791, 
he  was  tranflated  to  Durham,  with  the  approbation  of  every 
vvell-wifher  of  the  church  and  fl:ate. 

In  his  epifcopal  capacity,  his  Lordfhip  has  condufied 
himfelf  with  great  dignity  of  manners,  and  with  the  moft 
C-xemplary  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

He  has  been  very  watchful  over  the  behaviour  of  his  cler- 
gy ;  and  has  fhewn  a  mofl:  commendable  circumfpeSioii 
with  refpeQ:  to  the  charafler  and  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders. 

With  a  laudable  zeal  to  promote  the  ftudy  of  facred  Ij- 
teratui;e,  he  bellows  premiums  upon  fuch  candidates  as  ex- 
cel in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  This,  we  believe, 
is  quite  a  novel  prafticc  ;  and  doubtlef^  w^ere  it  generally 
followed,  it  would  only  create  a  fpirit  of  emulation  ia 
young  perfons  preparing  for  the  church,  but  would,  more- 
over, render  mofl  of  them  afhamed  of  appearing  before 
the  Bifhop  or  Archdeacon  without  a  tolerable  fhare  of  fa- 
cred  learning. 

One  anecdote  of  his  Lordfhip  does  high  honour  to  his 
liberality  and  his  piety.  A  relation  of  Mrs.  Barringtoii 
having  experienced  fome  embarraffments  and  difappoint- 
ments  in  life,  wiflied  to  mend  his  fituation  (being  a  mili- 
tary officer),  by  entering  into  the  church,  thinking  that 
the  Bifliop  would  provide  handfomely  for  him.  On  mak- 
ing the  neceflary   application  to  his  kinfmanj  he  was  afkecl 
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what  preferment  would  fatisfy  him.  To  this  home  quef- 
tion  he  readily  anfwered,  that  about  500/  a  year  would 
make  him  a  happy  man,  **  You  fhall  have  it/'  faid  his 
Lordfhip,  '*  but  not  out  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church. 
*^  I  will  not  deprive  a  worthy  and  r  galar  divine  to  pro- 
•*  vide  for  a  necejiitous  relation.  You  (hall  have  the  fum 
♦^  you  mention  yearly  out  of  my  own  pocket." 

The  Bifhop  has  publifhed  feveral  fingle  fermons,  and 
fome  epifcopal  charges,  which  have  been  greatly  efteemed. 
He  alfo  contributed  fome  valuable  notes  to  Mr.  Bowyer's 
**  ConjeQures  on  the  New  Teftament,'^  and  he  has  given 
the  world  an  edition  of  his  father's  "  Mifcellanea  Sacra,'* 
in  three  volumes,  8vo.  with  many  additions  and  correc- 
tions. 

Though  a  fupporter  of  adminiftration,  he  has  conducted 
liimfelf  in  parliament  with  great  moderation. 

W. 
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MR.  KING. 

THE  character  of  an  actor,  in  private  life,  has  been 
ufually  beheld,  throughout  all  Europe,  with  a  certain  de-* 
gree  of  coolnefs,  border  ag  on  contempt.  In  Spain,  we 
believe  comedians  are  not  admitted  to  confeffiotiy  at  this 
very  d3/ ;  a  id  it  ia  we^!  known,  that  in  France,  previoufly 
to  the  abolition,  oV  at  kill:  the  limitation  of  the  Monarchy, 
'they  did  not  enjoy  the  rites  of  fepulture,  or,  in  other 
words,  were  not  permitted  to  participate  of  **  a  Chriftian 
burial."  In  this  country,  illiberal  prejudices  are  happily  of 
lefs  avail,  and  the  names  of  Shakfpeare  and  of  Garrick 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  fhield  the  whole  profefiio;i 
from  indlfcriminate  contumely. 

The  obje£i  of  this  memoir,  known  to  all  lovers  of  the 
drama,  by  the  familiar  name  of  *^  Tom  King,"  feerqs  to 
have  received  a  better  educition  than  the  bulk  of  the  fra- 
ternity. His  family,  which  was  refpeSable,  fent  him  to  a 
good  grammar  fchool  in  the  country,  whence,  at  a  proper 
period,  he  was  removed  to  London,  and  articled  to  an 
attorney. 

He  foon,  however,  became  captivated  with  the  ftage  ; 
and  quitting  his  pr.ofeffion,  accompanied  Shuter,  and  joined 
a  ftrolling  company,  about  thirty  miles  from  London. 
This  of  courfe,  irritated  his  parents,  who,  inftead  of  en- 
deavouring to  reclaim,  abandoned  and  fent  him  to  Ihift  for 
himfeif.  If  Tate  Wiikinfon  is  cor fe (9:  in  his  dates,  Mr. 
King  muft  now  have  been  on  the  flage  full  half  a  century, 
for  he  tells  us  that  he  played  under  Mr.  Garrick  in  1748. 

Thofe  who  have  feen  this  excellent  after  of  late,  will 
fcarcely  be  induced  to  believe,  that  for  many  years  after 
his  firft  appearance  he  almofl  exciufively  afited  in  tragedy. 
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In  I  748,  he  performed  George  Barnwell ;  and  next  year 
uppea  ed  in  Dublin  in  the  charafter  of  the  Roman  Father! 
JHe  at  length  obtained  an  engagement  at  Bath,  where  he 
contrafiled  a  friendfhip  with  Mifs  Baker,  at  that  time  a  ce- 
lebrated dancer,'  and  who  is  at  prefent  his  wife, 

FJis  fiicccfs  St  Bath  reqommended  him  to  the  managers 
of  Drury-lane,  who  employed  him  at  a  fmall  falary,  and 
entrufted  him  only  with  inferior  parts  ;  nor  could  he,  for 
fome  time,  obtain  any  character  in  the  lead  fuitable  to  his 
ialents.  He  therefore  quitted  that  theatre,  repaired  again 
to  Ireland,  and  aSed  in  a  confiderahle  number  of  comic 
charaflers,  with  great  apptaufe.  He  had,  by  this  time, 
icontrived  to  form  in  Dublin  a  very  reputable  fet  of  ac- 
quaintance, and  would  probably  have  remained  in  that 
country,  had  he  not  forefeen  the  divifions  which  were 
likely  to  take  place  in  its  theatrical  concerns.  He  accord- 
ingly applied  to  Mr.  Garrick,  and  the  fjme  of  his  m^rk 
having  reached  England  l^efpre  his  offer,  he  was  engaged 
at  a  genteel  falary, 

Garrick  immediately  brought  him  out  in  the  charaflcr 
of  Toniy  in  the  *'  Confcious  l^overs;"  in  which,  and  ma- 
ny other  comic  fituations,  he  obtained  uncommon  applaufc- 
But  what  raifed  his  fame  to  the  ftandard  at  which  it  after- 
wards ftood  was  his  inimitable  performance  of  LordO^'rhy^ 
in  the  *'  Clandeftine  Marriage,"  which  he  executed  in  fo 
mafterly  a  ftvle,  as  to  obtain  the  mod  flattering  attention, 
and  greatly  aflift  the  run  of  that  excellent  comedy- 
It  is  fald,  that  Garrick  intended  to  play  the  part  himfelf, 
but  could  not  fix  on  a  mode  of  doing  it  to  his  mind.  On 
this  he  defired  King  to  try  it,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  the 
firfl  fpecimen  he  gave  at  the  rehearfal,  that  he  declared,  if 
he  could  fupport  the  fame  (lyle  of  a£ting  throuejhout,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  firfl  comic  charafters  on  the  flage. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Powelt,  in    1765,  Mr.   King  pur- 
chafed   his  fliare  qf  the  Briftol  theatre,  which   turned  out 
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proitable  to  lilm  ;  and  with  his  winter  engagement  at 
Drury  Lane,  produced  a  very  handfome  income.  He  fold 
if,  however,  a  few  years  after,  to  Mr.  Palmer,  of  the 
theatre  at  Bath  (late  of  the  pofi-office),  and  purchafed  the 
property  of  Sadler's  Weils ;  but  this  not  being  fo  produc- 
tive as  he  wifhed,  he  difpofed  of  it  to  Mr.  Wroughton. 

When  Mr.  Sheridan  and  the  other  partners  purchafed 
Drury-lane  houfc,  thai  gentleman's  inimitable  comedy  of 
**  The  School  for  Scandal"  was  brought  out.  This  af- 
forded Mr.  King  a  new  opportunity  of  clifplaying  his 
talents  for  comedy,  in  the  charaQer  of  Sir  Peter  "Teazle  ; 
i&nii  when  Sheridan  embarked  fo  deeply  in  politics,  as  to 
prevent  his  attending  the  duty  of  the  theatre,  he  delegated 
fiis  power  to  King,  and  appointed  him  acting  manager. 

A  little  before  this,  Mr.  K.  had  abfented  himfelf  during 
a  whole  feafon  from  the  fiage;  on  his  return,  he  wrote  an 
interlude  for  his  introduQion,  called  *^  A  dramatic  Olio,'' 
which  was  well  received.  He  has  alfo  written  "  Love  at 
firft  Sight,"  a  ballad  farce,  afted  at  Drury-lane  in  1765; 
and  "  Wit's  lad  Stake,"  another  farce,  played  at  the  fame 
fconfe  in  t  769. 

But  in  the  midft  of  this  profperity,  and  when  he  had 
realized  a  handfome  fortune,  a  pafiion,  which  he  had  long 
fupprefled,  is  reported  to  have  broke  out,  and  deftroyed 
his  pleafing  profpefls.  While  under  Mr.  Garrick's  domi- 
nion, and  a  candidate  for  public  favour,  he  difcovered  an 
infurmountable  propenfity  to  play;  and  although  cautioned 
againft  it,  yet  he  could  not  refifl:,  but  loft  all  his  earnings 
at  the  gaming-table.  One  night,  however.  Fortune  fmiled, 
and  he  gained  fo  large  a  fum  as  2000I.  On  this  he  is  faid 
to  have  immediately  made  a  moft  folemn  declaration,  both 
to  Garrick  and  his  wife,  ^^  that  he  would  never  touch  a 
dice-box  again  !"  It  has  even  been  faid,  that  he  executed 
a  bond  for  a  fum  of  money  to  the  former,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture  in  cafe  he  ever  gamed.  King  kept  his  refo- 
lution  for  many  years,  until  by  the   death  of  his  friend 

*<  Davy," 
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*^  Davy,?'  he  perhaps  deemed  himfelf  abroUcd  from  his 
cneraG^cment:  having  then  an  exttJifive  circle  of  genterl 
acquaintance,  he  was  induced  to  enter  himfelf,  about  the 
year  1784  or  1785,  a  member  of  the  club  at  Miles'?^ 
merely  from  the  love  of  fociety,  and  fully  ftoure^  as  he 
thought,  againfl:  the  allurements  of  play.  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  lad  tempted  ;  and  loftng,  at  firfl:,  fome  fmal!  fums, 
became  vexed,  and  ventured  deeper,  until  that  fortune  he 
had  been  fo  long  accumulating  by  his  exertions  was  almoft 
totally  exhaufted.  In  ponfequence  of  this,  he  parted  with  his 
pretty  little  villa  at  Hampton,  and  exchanged  his  houfe  in 
Gerrard-ftreetfor  a  fmall  one  in  Store- ftreet,  Bedford- fquare. 

Nor  was  the  lofs  of  fortune  the  only  difappointment  that 
enfued.  Fie  was  at  that  tinie  in  treaty  with  Dr.  Ford  for  a 
fhare  of  Drury-Iane  theatre,  but  this  unlucky  transfer  of 
his  property  rendered  him  incapable  of  making  good  the 
payment.  Some  trifling  difpute  having  occurred,  in  con- 
frquence  of  this,  Mr.  King,  in  ancrer,  refigned  his  two 
fituations,  as  a£lor  and  manager  at  Di  ury-lane  theatre. 

He  was,  however,  under  the  neceflity  of  relying  once 
more  on  the  ftage  for  a  maintenance  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
178S,  he  repaired  to  Dublin,  the  fcene  of  his  juvenile  trt-^ 
un^phs,  where  he  was  again  received  with  all  that  warmth 
and  enthufiafm  fo  delegable  to  an  old  favourite. 

On  his  return,  he  performed  a  flipulated  number  of  nights 
at  Covent-garden  theatre,  both  to  the  advantage  of  himfelf 
and  the  manager  ;  and  next  feafon  he  refumed  his  fituatiou 
at  Drury-lane. 

Lad  year,  afluated  by  motives  of  fincere  friendfliip,  Mr* 
Smith,  who  had  long  quitted  the  ftage,  carne  to  town,  ex- 
prefsly  on  purpofe  to  play  Charksy  in  the  *^  School  for 
Scandal,"  for  his  benefit  ;  and  the  houfe,  as  might  be  ex- 
pefled,  was,  m  the  language  of  the  theatre,  ''  a  bumper  1* 

Mr.  King  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  comic  aClor  the  ftage 
has  poffefted  for  many  years,  and  alfo  ftands  unrivalled  in 
i|)^  happy  art  of  delivering  a  lively  prologue. 

THE 
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THE   HON.    BROWNLOW    NORTH, 

LORD    BISHOP    OF    WINCHESTER. 

THIS  refpe<aa{:le  prelate  is  half-brother  of  the  late 
Frederick,  Earl  of  Guildford,  the  amiable  biit  unfortunate 
minifler  of  this  country,  in  perhaps  cue  of  the  mofi  event- 
fiil  period  of  its  hiftory. 

His  Lordfnip  was  educated  at  Eton  fchool,  whence  he 
removed  to  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  which  he  afterwards 
left  for  a  feliowfhip  of  Ali-Souls. 

Here  he  took  his  degree  of  LL.D.   and  on  entering  into 
\      ho])'  orders,  was  preferred  to  a  canonry  of  Chrifl-Church  ; 
|;    in  1770  he  was   advanced  to  the  Peanery  of  Canterbury*^ 
and  appointed  one   of  the  king's   chaplains ;  the    year  fol- 
io wing,    he   was    confecrated   Bifhop  of   Litchfield    aad 
Coventry.^ 

In  1774,  he  was  tranflated  and  confirnied  in  the  fee  of 
Worcefler  ;  and  in  I  781,  he  was  removed  to  Winchefter. 

In  all  the  fitnations  he  has  filled  his  Lordfhip  has  ob- 
tained diilinguifhed  reputation ;  and  every  church  over 
which  he  has  prefided  ranks  his  name  in  the  catalogue  qf 
lis  moft  munificent  prelates. 

When  he  was  Bifhop  of  Worcefter,  he  promoted  that 
excellent  inftitution  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  ar^d 
orphans  of  poor  clergymen  belonging  to  his  diocefe,  ia 
aid  of  the  charity  derived  to  them  from  the  mufic  meeting, 
and  alfo  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  infirm  incumbents  of 
fmall  livings,  and  of  poor  curates  with  large  families. 

His  Lojdfhip's  manner  is  highly  dignified,  yet  conde- 
fcending.;  he  blendd  authority  and  watchfulnefs  with  ten- 
dernefs   and  benevolence.     He   is  juftly  regarded   as  the 

*  Dr.  North  was  Dean  oF  Canterbury  before  he  was  twenty-nine  years  old, 
and  Bidiop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  at  the  age  of  thirty-thrce. 

father 
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father  of  his  diocefe  ;  and  his  charities,  which  are  very 
cxtenfive,  are  jiidicioufly  adminiftered. 

His  Lorafhip  has  invariably  preferv^d  through  life  the 
efteem  of  men  of  a!!  parties  and  perfuafions.  During  a 
long  refidence  in  Italy,  whither  he  went  on  account  of  his 
health,  he  attrafted  the  univerfal  regard  of  the  dignified 
clergy  of  the  Roman  communion.  In  ftiort,  the  fuavity 
of  his  manners  and  his  elegant  deportment  excited  in  many 
a  high  degree  of  refpeO:  for  the  Englifh  hierarchy. 

Dr.  North  at  one  time  took  an  aSive  part  in  the 
great  political  queflions  of  the  day.  In  1784  he  fup- 
ported  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  India  bill  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords ;  and  during  another  important  period,  we  find  his 
name  in  every  divifion  of  the  peers  in  favour  of  the  Prince 
of  Vl'ales's  uncontrouled  right  to  the  Regency. 

As  Bifhop  of  the  fee  of  Winchefter,  he  is  prelate  of  the 
Garter,  the  inftgnla  of  which  order  are  conftantly  worn  by 
his  Lordfhip, 

He  is  now  a  widower,  and  has  four  daughters  and  tw-o 

fons* 
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MR.  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  op  EXETER. 

THIS  elegant  compofer,  and  ingenious  writer,  was  born 
at  Exeter  in  May,  1730.  His  father  was  an  eminent  gro- 
cer in  that  place,  and  afterwards  mafter  of  the  city  work- 
toufe. 

He  gave  his  fon  a  very  liberal  education  ;  and  perceiv- 
ing that  the  bent  of  his  genius  lay  towards  mufic,  he  com- 
plied with  his  inclinations,  and  put  him  und'^r  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Sylvefter,  then  organift  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St^ 
Peter,  in  Exeter,  with  whom  he  continued  two  years. 
After  leaving  Mr.  Sylvefter,  Mr.  Jackfon  went  to  London, 
about  the  year  1748,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Travers,  organift  of  the  King's  chapel,  and  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent-garden,  with  whom  he  alfo  remained  two  years, 
and  then  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  taught  mufic 
for  many  years  with  great  reputation.  He  alfo  publiflied 
feveral  beautiful  compofitlons,  marked  by  the  moft  chafte 
conceptions,  the  moft  elegant  tafte,  and  the  moft  corretl 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  harmony.  In  fliort,  all  his 
pieces  were  received  with  applaufe,  and  ftill  rank  very 
high  in  the  mufical  world. 

Notwithftanding  his  great  and  univerfally  acknowledged 
merit  in  his  profeflion,  he  obtained  no  fuuation  as  an  or- 
ganift till  Michaelmas,  1777,  whtn  he  fucceeded  Mr. 
Richard  Langdon  as  Sub-chanter,  Organift,  Lay-vicar, 
and  Mafter  of  the  Chorifters,  in  the  cathedral  of  Exeter. 

Mr.  Jackfon,  early  in  life,  married  Mifs  Bartlett,  a  mil- 
liner at  Exeter,  who  is  ftill  alive,  and  by  whom  he  has  had 
feveral  children,  three  of  whom  cnly  are  now  living,  two 
fans  and  a  daughter.  One  of  the  former  (the  elder)  went 
to  China,  and  returned  thence  with  a  competent   fortune, 

which 
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whtch  he  intended  to  enjoy  in  his  native  city,  In  the  bofom 
of  his  family :  but  the  appointment  of  an  Embaffy  to  the 
court  ofPekin,  called  him  from  his  retirement  into  fer- 
vice,  and  he  accordingly  accompanied  Lord  Macartney  on 
that  miiTion,  and  now  refides  once  more  at  Exeter.  The 
youngefl:  fon  lining  is  employed  at  prefent  at  Turin,  as  Se« 
cretary  to  our  Ambafladorat  that  court. 

After  amufmg  the  circle  of  his  friends  with  fevera!  in- 
genious pieces  of  his  writing  in  profe  and  verfe,  Mr.  Jack- 
fon  appeared  as  an  authorin  the  year  1782,  at  which  time 
he  publiihed  in  two  fmall  volumes,  i2mo.  *^  Thirty  letters 
on  various  Subje<9:s.'*  Thefe  formed  a  mifcellaneous  col- 
leftion  on  literature  and  fcience,  and  evinced  extenfive 
knowledge,  united  v^ith  an  elegant  tafte.  On  poetry,  ma- 
fic, and  painting,  his  opinions  are  allowed  to  be  very  inge- 
nious, and  have  obtained  general  approbation.  But  ia 
fome  refpeOis  he  maiiifefted  a  paradoxical  fpirit,  particularly 
in  the  inftance  of  fpontaneous  generation,  a  notion  which  he 
attempted  to  illuftrate,  and  revive,  ^rom  the  oblivion  in 
which  it  had  fo  long  and  defervedly  funk.  Thefe  letters, 
however,  on  the  whoie  raifed  our  author's  credit  very  high. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1795,  that  he  thought  proper  to 
publilli  a  new  edition  of  them,  although  they  had  been  out 
of  print  for  feveral  years  before.  To  that  edition,  which 
is  in  one  volume  oQavo,  there  are  feveral  additions  and 
correfiions. 

During  the  prefent  year  Mr.  Jackfon  has  added  a  fecond 
volume,  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Four  Ages  ;  with  EfTays 
on  various  Subje8:s."  In  this  ingenious  work  he  coafiders 
the  four  mythological  ages  as  charafteriftic  of  fo  many  dif- 
tin6l  periods  of  the  world,  but  in  a  diiTerent  order  from  that 
in  which  the  poets  have  placed  them.  Among  the  effays 
there  is  a  mod  curious  and  entertaining  one,  on  the  cha- 
rader  of  Gainfcorough  the  pointer,  of  whom  fome  whim- 
fical  anecdotes  are  given. 

In 
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In  the  ^ear  1792,  a  literary  fociety  was  inftltuted  af  the 
Gtobe  Inn,  Fore-ftreet,  Exeter,  of  which  the  firft  mem* 
bers  were  Dr.  Downman,  prefident  ;  Mr.  Polwhele,  au- 
thor of  ^*  The  Hiftory  of  Devonfhire;"  Mr.  Tackfon  ;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Swete,  of  Oxton  ;  Mr.  Hole,  author  of  an 
**  Eflay  on  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments ;"  Mr. 
Sheldon,  the  Anatomiftj  and  other  ingenious  gentlemen 
rejident  in  Exeter,  or  its  environs.  Each  produced  in  his 
turn  an  eflay  in  profe  orverfe,  which  was  read  at  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  fociety.  An  oSavo  volume  of  thefe 
was  printed  in  1796,  which  reflefis  great  honour  upon  this 
inftitution.  The  papers,  however,  j?ppear  without  the 
names  of  the  authors,  which  in  our  opinion  is  a  piece  of 
cjelicacy  not  to  be  commended :  and  as  we  are  not  bound 
by  any  rules  of  fecrefy,  we  fliall  not  fcruple  to  mention 
thofe  which  belong  to  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  are  now 
fpeaking. 

Mr.  Jackfon  has  no  lefs  than  three  in  this  volume,  all  of 
them  connefiled  with  each  other  in  point  of  fubjefit.  Thefe 
are,  eflay  the  eleventh,  "  On  Literary  Fame,  and  the 
Hifl:oricaI  Charafiters  of  Shakfpeare  ;"  eflay  xviii.  "  An 
Apology  for  the  CharaQer  and  Condufl  of  lago;"  and 
eflay  xviii.  ^*  An  Apology  for  the  Character  and  Conduft 
of  Shylock.'*  The  firfl:  is  certainly  the  beft,  and  will  be 
read  by  thofe  who  admire  our  immortal  bard  with  great 
pleafure,  and  even  with  improvement.  Mr.  Jackfon  is  pe- 
culiarly happy  in  throwing  new  light  upon  the  point  which 
he  undertakes  to  illufl:rate,  and  he  brings  his  various  rea^d- 
ing  to  bear  with  great  force  upon  the  fubjeO:.  He  is  inge- 
nious in  his  apology  for  lago,  and  fays  many  things  to 
*^  extenuate'*  his  conduft  ;  but  that  in  behalf  of  Shylock 
IS  far  more  convincing  and  fatisfafitory.  Thefe  eflays  are 
lively,  pleafant,  and  exceedingly  well  written. 

Mr.  Jackfon  pofleflls  the  advantage  of  a  chafte,  correS, 
and  even  elegant  ftyle.     The  reader  will  not  ilumber  over 

his 
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his  pages,  nor  when  he  has  perufed  either  of  his  volumes 
will  he  wifli  to  lay  it  by  in  peace:  he  will  recur  to  it  often 
with  new  avidity,  and  receive  from  it  frefli  pleafure.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  his  literary  as  of  his  mufical  compo- 
fitions,  that  they  will  always  charm  vAih  the  force  of  no« 
velty  and  delight,  though  repeated  a  thodfand  and  a  thou- 
fand  times. 

In  temper  and  converfation  he  is  what  he  appears  in  his 
writings,  pleafant,  fecial,  communicative,  and  abounding 
in  judicious  remarks  and  entertaining  anecdotes,  . 
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LORD  MALMESBURY. 

THIS  dlftinguifhed  nobleman,  whofe  name  will  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  hiftory  of  George  the  Third,  would 
have  inherited  philofophy  as  well  as  fortune  from  his  an- 
ceftors,  could  the  one  have  been  as  eafily  tranfmitted  as 
the  other. 

His  father,  James  Harris,  Efq.  the  celebrated  author  of* 
HsRMEs,  was  the  fon  of  Elizabeth,  fitter  to  Anthony, 
Earl  of  Shafefbury,  the  immortal  author  of  the  Charac- 
teristics. Mr.  Harris  was  born  at  Salifbury,  in  1708, 
and  after  receiving  a  cl^.fiical  education  in  that  city,  was 
removed  to  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  which  he  left  with- 
out taking  a  degree. 

He  reprefented  the  borough  of  Chrlft-chdrch,  inHamp- 
fhire,  in  feveral  parliaments;  but  did  not  obtain  any  pub- 
lic office  till  the  year  1763,  when  he  was  preferred  to  a 
feat  at  the  Admualty-board,  v^hlch  he  refigned  foon  after, 
en  being  appointed  to  another  on  the  Treafury-bench.  In 
July,  1765,  he  was  deprived  of  his  place,  and  continued 
out  of  office  until  1774,  ^^hen  he  became  Secretary  and 
Comptroller  to  the  Queen,  which  pod  he  held  till  his  death, 
December  2 1  ft,   1780. 

His  only  fon,  James  Harris,  now  Lord  Malmefbury, 
was  born  April  20th,  i  746,  and  being  early  defigned  for  a 
public  life,  received  an  education  accordingly. 

Under  fo  profound  and  elegant  a  fcholar  as  Mr.  Harris, 

the  fon  could  not  but  derive  every  affiftance  calculated  to 

render  him  an  ornament  to  his  family.     His    education, 

prior  to    his   removal  to  Oxford,    was  condufted  chiefly 

under  the  eye  of  his  father.     He  alfo  left  college  without 

taking  a  degree,  and  was  very  early  employed  as  Secretary 

to  an  embafly  at  one  of  the  Northern  courts. 

'  In 
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In  1772,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  Envoy-extraor- 
dinary  at  Berlin  ;  and  in  the  following  year  both  he  and 
his  father  were  returned  members  of  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Chrlft-church.^  His  diplomatic  conduCt  gave 
fo  much  fatlsfaftion  to  the  government  which  he  repre- 
fented,  that  in  1775  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath> 
and  about  the  fame  time  was  appointed  Envoy-extraordi^ 
nary  to  the  court  of  Ruffia. 

After   refiding  a  confiderabte  time   at   Peterfburgh,  he 
was  employed  as   ambafTador  at  the  Hague  ;  which   impor- 
tant ftation  was  occupied  by  him   in   the   year  1787,  when 
Holland  was '  threatened    with  a    revolution,    which   was 
averted  for  fome  time,  by  an  humiliating  recourfe    to  the 
afliftance  of  Pruflian  bayonets.     The  conclu£t  of  Sir  James 
Harris  on  that  occafion  was   peculiarly  offenfive  to  the  pa- 
triots ;  but  it   was    fo  highly  fatisfaclory  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  King  of  Pruflia,  that   they  beftowed  upon 
him  the  privilege  of  bearing  the  Pruflian  eagle  in  his  arms, 
with  the  motto  appertaining   to    the  Houfe  of  Naflau,  in 
confideration  of  the   fignal  fervices  which  he  had  rendered 
them. 

Thefe  diftinfitions  were  confirmed  by  his  own  fovereigri 
in  1789,  and  Sir  James  was  created  a  peer,  September 
15th,  1788,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Malmefoury,  Baron  of 
Malmefbury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts. 

His  Lordlhip  remained  out  of  employment  from  that 
time  till  the  government  found  it  expedient,  at  the  end  of 
1796,  to  comply  whh  the  w\{h  of  the  people  in  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  the  refloration  of  peace.  No  man  at 
that  time  appeared  more  fit  to  be  entrufled  with  fuch  an 
important  charge  than  Lord  Malmcfoary  ;  and  we  believe 
that  his  firjl  appointment  to  this  flation  was  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  all  parties.  His  Lordfhip's  negociation, 
however  failed  j  and  he   was  enjoined  to  quit  Paris,  by  at 

M  z  peremptory 
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|)eremptory  order  of  the  French ^Direftory,  in  forty-eight 
hours,  December  i  7,   i  ^96.^ 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  refpefling  the 
condufb  of  the  two  powers,  in  this  negociation,  or  the 
views  with  which  they  were  a£tua<ed,  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  his  Lordlhip  evinced  on  that  occafion  the  moft  con- 
fummate  knowledge  of  diplomatic  bufinefs. 

A  fecond  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  this  long  and  fangui- 
nary  conteft  was  thought  proper  to  be  made  by  our  minif- 
ters  in  Juhe^  ^797)  ^^^^  Lord  Malmefbury  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  negociator.  The  neceflary  preli- 
minaries having  been  accordingly  fettled  with  the  Dire8:o- 
ry,  his  Lordfhip  and  fuite  fet  out  on  the  30th  of  that 
month  for  Lifle,  the  place  fixed  upon  as  the  feat  of  bufinefs, 
and  the  French  government  immediately  extended  a  chain 
of  telegraphs  between  that  city  and  Paris. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  cur  purpofe  to  enter  into  the  me^ 
rits  of  the  political  manoeuvres  prafitifed  in  this  diplomatic 
game.  The  French  Commiffioners  fhewed  themfelves 
adroit  enough  for  his  Lordfliip,  though  an  old  praQitioner, 
verfed  in  all  the  arts  of  modern  intrigue.  Their  demands, 
as  far  as  tjiey  avowed  them,  were  abundantly  extravagant ; 
?.nd  the  care  with  which  they  concealed  their  objects,  was 
dexterous  indeed.  After  playing  with  each  other  until  the 
patience  of  all  Europe  was  exhaufted,  and  fufpicions  began 
to  take  place  on  the  f  core  of  fincerity,  the  CommiiTioners 
had  recourfe  to  their  old  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
ncgociaticn,  and  actually  difmifled  his  Lordfhip,  upon  the 
pka  that  lie  was  not  vefted  with  full  powers  to  retign  the 
whole  of  the  conquefts  made  by  this  country  from  France 
and  her  allies  during  the  war. 

*  The  DJre^ory  conceived  that  he  had  bccfl  tampClipg  as  a  partllan,  ra» 
tier  thau  trwtipg  like  a  diplomatic  agent. 

The 
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The  Englifti  minifter  accordingly  quitted  Lifle,  and  ar- 
rived in  London  on  the  20th  of  September,  without  hav- 
ing effcfted  a  fingle  ftep  favourable  to  the  great  objeft  on 
which  he  was  employed.  It  has  been  indeed  faid,  in  the 
fenate  of  a  neighbouring  country,  that  the  "  Irifh  Direc- 
tory" impeded  his  operations,  by  means  of  their  agent ! 

Without  throwing  the  flighteft  reflexion  upon  his  Lord- 
fliip's  talents,  or  inclinations,  we  yet  cannot  but  acquiefce 
with  the  opinion  of  many  very  refpeQable  politicians,  and 
thofe  too  of  the  mod  moderate  caft  of  fentiment,  that  af- 
ter the  ill  fuccefs  which  attended  his  former  miflion,  it  was 
bad  policy  in  the  miniftry  to  employ  the  fame  perfon  in  a 
fimilar  negociation. 

Some  have  even  ventured  to  fay,  that  the  line  of  prac- 
tice in  which  his  Lordfhip  has  ufually  been  engaged,  ren* 
dered  him  an  unfit  perfon  to  be  charged  with  this  bufmefs. 
Different  times,  people,  and  occafions,  certainly  call  for 
different  kinds  of  treatment.  New  modes,  and  even  a 
new  language,  fhould  be  adopted,  in  negociating  with  a 
people  who  have  thrown  afule  old  political  ceremonies  and 
confiderations ;  and  therefore  another  kind  of  ambaffador 
fhould  have  been  fent  to  treat  with  them,  than  one  whofe 
whole  life  had  been  occupied  in  the  knowledge  and  praSlicp 
of  the  ancient  diplomatic  forms. 

Whether  this  fort  of  reafoning  be  right  or  wrong,  we 
fliall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine.  But  we  cannot  help 
regretting,  that  when'  his  Lordfliip's  firfl;  attempt  failed, 
hi^  Majefty's  minifters  had  not  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
their  adverfaries  to  accufe  them  of  infincerity,  by  employ- 
ing another  minifter,  when  they  thought  it  expedient  to 
treat  once  more  for  the  reftoration  of  peace. 

This  nobleman  pofTefles  the  confidence  of  the  prefent 

adminiftration,  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  its  views 

relative  to  continental  politics.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore, 

to  prognofticate,  that  his  diplomatic  talents  will  not  be  fuf- 

fered  to  ruft  in  obfcurity. 

Lord 
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Lord  Malmeft)ury  married,  July  28th,  1777,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Amyand,  Bart,  by  a  fifter  of  Sir  George 
Cornwall,  Bart,  and  has  by  his  ladyfeveral  children. 

He  has  two  fifters  living  ;  one  naarried,  the  other  fingkt 
and  refiding  at  his  Lordfliip's  feat,  the  manor-houfe  of 
Great  Durnford,  about  four  miles  from  Salifbury,  only  re- 
markable for  its  neat  and  embelliftied  pleafure-grounds.  In 
the  fame  village  ftill  ftands  the  cottage  to  which  the  great 
author  of  Hermes  retired  from  the  bufy  world,  and  in  which 
he  wrote  the  chief  part  of  his  works.  It  is  unoccupied, 
but  its  furniture,  &c.  is  in  all  refpefks  carefully  and  religi- 
oufly  preferved  by  Lord  Malmeibury,  in  the  exafil:  flate  ia 
which  it  was  left  by  his  father.  This  very  interefting  cot-?- 
tage  is  entirely  fecluded  from  the  public  eye,  being  fur- 
rounded  on  three  fides  by  walls,  and  only  open  on  the  weft 
fide,  which  adjoins  the  Avon.  His  Lordfhip  generally 
fpcnds  a  few  weeks  in  every  year  at  the  manor-houfe  ia 
great  retirement^ 

W.J. 
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JOSEPH  WHITE,  D.D. 

LAUDIAN    PROFESSOR    OF    ARABIC, 
In  the  Uni'verjity  of  Oxford. 

THE  lives  of  fuch  men  as  have  rifen  from  very  low  fitui* 
ations  in  life  to  diftinguifhed  eminence,  by  the  ilrength  of 
their  talents  alone,  are  among  the  mod  ufeful  articles  of 
biography,  becaufe  they  hold  out  encouragement  to  young 
perfons  of  a  like  defcription  to  exert  their  abilities  with  per- 
feverance;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  afford  a  lefTon  to  thofe 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  aflift  genius.  Had  Chat- 
TERTON  met  with  a  friend,  generous  enough  to  put  him 
in  a  line  where  he  might  have  turned  his  talents  to  an  ho- 
nourable and  beneficial  account,  he  would  not,  probably 
have  fought  an  early  grave  as  a  refuge  from  his  miferies. 

The  very  ingenious  and  worthy  fubjeft  of  the  prefent 
article  was  born  of  parents  in  indigent  circumftances  ia 
Gloucefterlhire.  His  father  was,  we  are  informed,  a  jour- 
neyman weaver,  and  brought  his  fon  up  to  the  fame  pro-» 
feflion.  Being,  however,  a  fenfible  man,  and  for  one  ia 
his  fituation,  tolerably  educated,  he  gave  him  what  little 
learning  was  in  his  power.  This  excited  a  thirfl;  for  greater 
acquifitions. 

Young  White  inherited  a  ferious  caft  of  temper  from 
his  parents  ;  and  he  employed  all  the  time  he  could  fpare 
in  the  ftudy  of  fuch  books  ^s  fell  in  his  way.  His  attain- 
ments at  length  were  fo  very  refpeftable,  that  he  began  to 
be  talked  of  as  a  prodigy  of  learning  in  his  native  village. 
A  neighbouring  gentleman  of  fortune  luckily  chanced  to 
hear  of  this  celebrated  fcholar  ;  and  curiofity  inclined  him 
to  fee  and  converfe  with  him.  The  modefty  of  the  felf- 
inftruded  youth  recommended  bin^  to  favour,  while  the 

re%edability 
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refpeSiiability  of  his  knowledge  rendered  him  an  objeS:  of 
adniiration.  Tlie  gentleman  felt  that  it  was  a  pity  fuch  ^ 
flower  fhould 


'*  biufliunfeen 


*'  And  wafte  its  rwefloefs  \n  the  defert  air  ;** 

He  accordingly  encouraged  his  fcholaftic  ambition.  He 
affiftcd  him  alfo  confiderably  in  his  (Indies:  and  fo  rapidly 
did  the  young  plant  flourifli  under  his  fofterin^  care,  that 
the  generoas  patron  fent  him  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford, 
where  he  was  entered  of  Wadham  College.  There  heap* 
plied  himfelf  v;ith  fuch  affiduity  to  his  ftudies,  and  conduQ:- 
ed  himfelf  with  fo  much  regularity,  as  to  gain  the  general 
efteem  of  the  members  of  that  fociety. 

On  the  ic^th  of  February,  1773,  he  took  the  degree  o£ 
Matter  of  Arts,  and  about  that  time  engaged  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  oriental  languages,  to  which  he  was  induced  by  the 
particular  recommendation  of  Dr.  Moore,  now  Archbifliop 
of  Canterburyo  That  difcerning  man  obferved  a  dint^of 
application  in  Mr.  White,  united  with  a  peculiar  turn  for 
philological  enquiries,  which  he  thought  might  turn  to  his 
account,  if  devoted  to  one  objefl.  Fortunately  he  hit 
upon  the  oqe  which  was  beft  fuited  for  Mr.  White,  and 
which  has  been  of  the  mod  effential  fervice  to  him.  He 
had  before  acquired  a  tolerable  fhare  of  Hebrew  learning ; 
and,  confequently,  his  progrefs  in  the  Oriental  languages 
was  greatly  facilitated  thereby. 

In  1775,  h^  ^^s  a-^pointed  Archbifliop  Laud's  Frofeflbr 
of  Arabic;  on  entering  upon  which  office  he  pronounced  a 
mafterly  oration,  which  was  foon  afterwards  printed  with 
the  title  of  «  De  Utilitate  Ling.  Arab,  in  Studiis  Theolo- 
gicis  Oratio  habita  Oxoniis  in  Schola  Linguarum,  vii.  id* 
Aprilis,    i775."4to. 

In  this  difcourfe  the  Profeffor  endeavours  to  prove  the 
vaft  importance  and  utility  of  the  Arabic  language,  parti- 
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cularly  in  elucidating  the  facred  writings,  He  therefore 
dwelt  upon  the  necefliity  pf  this  branch  of  h'terature,  and 
enforced  the  ftudy  of  it  with  Jin  ardour  which  was  natural 
for  one  in  his  fituation.  The  oration  had  its  effeft ;  and 
many  were  aClually  led  to  ftudy  the  Arabic,  who  had  be- 
fore treated  it  as  barren  and  unprofitable. 

He  was  at  this  time  Fellow  of  his  College,  being  elefted 
in  1774  In  T 778,  Mr.  White  printed  the  Syriac  Philox- 
enian  Verfion  of  the  four  gofpels,  the  MS.  of  which  Dr. 
Gloucefter  Ridley  had  given  to  New  College.  This  ver- 
fion was  entitled,  Sacrorum  Evangeliorum  Verfio  Syriaca 
Philoxeniana  Ex.  Cpdd.  MS$.  Ridleianis  in  Bibl.  Coll. 
Nov.  Oxon.  repofitis,  nunc  primum  edite,  cum  Interpre-^ 
t^tione  et  Anrjotationibus  Jofephi  White,  &c."  2  vols.  4to* 

November  15*  1778,  he  preached  a  very  ingenious  and 
elegant  fermon  before  the  Univerfity,  which,  according  to 
ciiftom,  was  foon  afterwards  printed,  under  the  title  of 
*'  A  Revifal  of  the  EngliOi  Tranflation  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  recommended.  To  which  is  added,  fome  Account  of 
^n  ancient  Syriac  Tranflation  of  great  Part  of  Origen's 
Hexaplar  Edition  of  the  LXX.  lately  difcovered  in  the 
Arnbrofian  Library  at  Milan.''  4to.  About  this  time  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  Whitehall  chapel. 

In  1780,  Mr.  White  publifhed  *'  A  Specimen  of  the 
Civil  and  Military  Inftitutes  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane :  a 
Work  written  originally  by  that  celebrated  Conqueror  in 
the  Moful  Language,  and  fince  tranflated  into  Perfian* 
Now  firft  rendered  from  the  Perfian  into  Englifli,  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Poffeflion  of  William  Hunter,  M.D.  with  other 
Pieces.  "4  to. 

The  whole  of  this  work  appeared  in  n^Si  tranflated 
Into  Englilh  by  Major  Davy,  with  Preface,  Indexes, 
Geographical  Notes,  &c.  by  Mr,  White,  in  one  volume, 
410, 

fa 
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In  Eafler  term,  i  783,  being  then  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Bampton  lecture  the  next 
y^ar.  As  foon  as  he  was  nominated  he  fketched  out  the 
plan  ;  and  finding  afliftance  neceffary  to  the  perfefkion  of  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  he  wifhed,  he  went  down  to  Devon- 
Ihire,  on  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Samuel  Badcock,  then  fettled  as  a 
difTenting  minifter  at  South  Molton.  Doubtlefs  in  this  in- 
terview the  fcheme  was  well  digefted,  and  Mr.  Badcock 
tjndertook  his  fhare  of  the  tafic  with  that  promptitude  for 
whreh  he  was  remarkable.  This  vifit  releafed  the  Profeffor^s 
mind  from  a  confidcrable  burthen  which  had  oppreffed  it. 
Where,  indeed,  could  he  have  found  fuch  an  auxiliary  ? 
The  pen  of  Badcock,  was  not  only  that  of  ^*  a  ready"  but 
of  an  elegant  writer.  His  flyle  was  chafle,  flowing,  and 
nervous.  He  had,  moreover,  an  univerfal  knowledge  of 
theological  learning.  In  controverfy,  he  was  quite  at  home. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Bampton  leSures  were  ad-^ 
njirable  in  point  of  language,  and  forcible  in  refpe£k  to 
argument. 

Let  us  not,  however,  detrafi:  from  the  feClurer's  merit. 
Great  was  the  genius  which  formed  the  plan,  and  gave  a 
body  to  the  work.  Mr.  White  aded  with  prudence  in  call- 
ing to  his  aid  fuch  men  as  Badcock  and  Parr.  Yet  his  own 
fhare  of  thefe  labours  was  fufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the 
celebrity  which  they  have  procured  him,  and  he  is  only  to 
be  blamed  for  not  having  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
thofe  elegant  fcholars,  in  a  preface  to  the  volume,  when 
it  was  publifhed. 

As  foon  as  the  leftures  were  delivered,  the  applaufe  with 
which  they  were  received  was  general  throughout  the  Uni-' 
verfity.  They  were  printed  the  fame  year,  and  met  with 
univerfal  approbation.  A  fecond  edition  appeared  in  1785, 
to  which  the  author  added  a  fermon,  which  he  had  fome 
time  before  preached  before  the  Uniyerfity,.  on  the  neceffity 
©f  propagating  chriftianity  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
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Mr.  White's  reputation  was  now  tfl;abliflied,  and  he  was 
ccnficered  as  one  of  the  ablefl:  vindicatOiS  of  the  Chriftian 
doftr-nes  modern   times   had   witnefled.     Lord   Thurlow, 
without  any  folicitation,  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  cathe- 
dra! of  Gloucefter,  which  at  once  placed  him  in  eafy  and 
independent  circumftances.     Soon  after  this  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  Dcftor  of  Divinity,  and  was  looked  up  to  with  the 
greateft  refped  in  the  Univerfity,  as  one  of  its  chief  orna- 
ments, until  the  year  1788,  when  the  death  of  Mr.  Bad- 
cock  difdofed  his  ifhare   in  the   admired  ledures.     At  firfl. 
Dr.  White  was  aftonilhed ;   but  the  letters  that   had  pafltd 
between  Badcock  and  him,  on  this  very  fubjeO:,  were  not 
onlv  in  exiftence,  but  in  the  hands  of  one  who  felt  himfelf 
gratified  in  being  the  poflTeflbr  of  fo  important  a  fecret.     In 
addition  to  this,  there  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
deceafed,  a  promilTory  note   for  500A  from  the  Doftor  ; 
the  payment  of  which  was  demanded,  but  refufed  by  him 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  illegal  in  the  firfl:  inftance,  as  not 
having  the  words  *^  value  received,"  and  fecondly  that  it 
was  for  fervice  to  be  rendered  in  the  hiftory  of  Egypt,  which 
the  Doftor  and  Mr.  Badcock  had  projefted.     The  friends 
of  the  deceafed,  however,  were  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and 
the  Doftor  very  properly  confented  to  liquidate  the  debt. 

Notwithftanding  this  conceflion.  Dr.  Gabriel,  who  pof- 
fcfled  the  letters,  printed  them  in  i  789,  in  order,  as  he  faid, 
to  vindicate  the  charafler  of  the  deceafed,  as  well  as  his 
own,  both  of  which  had  been  aflailed  on  this  occafion.  In 
confequence  of  this  publication,  Dr.  White  printed  *^  A 
Statement  of  his  literary  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Badcock,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr,  LL.D."  By 
this  it  appeared,  that  though  Mr.  Badcock's  fhare  in  the 
leftures  was  coufiderable  and  important,  yet  that  it  was 
not  in  that  proportion  which  had  been  reprefented.  As  to 
Pr,  Parr's,  it  confided  fimply  of  verbal  corrections. 

Thus 
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Thus  cnJeJ  this  curious  difpute,  which  at  that  time 
threw  the  whole  Univerfity  into  confufion  and  even  conten- 
tion. The  Doctor's  apology,  however  (for  fuch  in  fa£t  his 
ftatement  is  to  be  confidered),  gave  fufficient  fatisfaftion, 
not  only  to  his  feliow  academics,  but  to  the  literary  world 
at  large,     , 

Since  that  period  the  ProfefTor  has  vacated  his  fellowftiip, 
by  taking  to  himfelf  a  wife,  and  accepting  a  college  living, 
in  Norfolk,  where  he  refides  during  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  year.  In  his  parfonage-houfe,  he  has  a  printing  prefs, 
v/ith  a  large  quantity  of  oriental  types,  and  there  he  is  at 
prcient  bufily  engaged  in  printing  the  Syriac  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  defcribed  in  the  appendix  to  his  fermon  on  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  revifal  of  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible. 
His  man  and  maid  fervant  labour  at  the  prefs,  and  Mrs, 
White  afiifts  her  hufband  in  compofing. 

Among  Mr.  Badcock's  papers  was  found  an  analyfis  of 
the  projected  hiftory  of  Egypt,  in  Dr.  White's  hand-writ- 
ing. It  is  ^  very  mafterly  fketch  ;  and  we  hope  the  learned 
Profeffor  will  find  time  to  complete  a  defign,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  which  he  has  in  a  manner  pledged  himfelf  to  the 
public;  and  which,  in  confequence  of  recent  and  important 
events,  we  think  will  bring  him  more  credit  and  profit  than 
the  publication  of  the  Syriac  Bible. 

Dr.  White  is  the  reviewer  of  publications  in  Hebrew  and 
fubjefts  of  oriental  literature  in  ^*  the  Britifh  Critic,'* 
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LORD    BISHOP    OF    WORCESTER.' 

THIS  learned  and  truly  venerable  prelate  was  born  at 
Congreve,  a  village  in  Staffordlliire,  where  his  father  was  a 
refpeSable  farmer,  who  intending  his  fon  for  the  church, 
placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  that  eminent  fcholar  An- 
thony Blackwall. 

Having  attained  a  found  claflical  knowledge,  he  was  fent 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  College, 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  fellow;  and  was  prefented 
by  his  fociety  to  the  living  of  Thurcafton  in  Lincolnfhire. 

In  this  retirement  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  duties  of  his 
fituation,  and  the  cultivation  of  letters.  Here  he  prepared 
his  edition  of  Horace,  which  he  judicioufly  dedicated  to 
Bifliop  Warburton,  then  confidered  as  the  colofTus  of  lite- 
rature, and  the  firft  critic  of  his  day*  Few  perfons  had  a 
keener  eye  to  difcern  the  merits  of  men  than  Warburton  ; 
and  though  no  one,  perhaps,  had  a  more  haughty  mind,  or 
ever  treated  his  adverfaries  with  fuch  coarfe  feverity,  yet 
certain  it  is,  that  he  was  entirely  deftitute  of  envy,  and 
dreaded  not  the  depreciation  of  his  own  fame,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  rifing  reputation  of  others. 

He  allured  Mr.  Hurd  from  his  beloved  ftate  of  feclufion, 
and  brought  hirri  forward  to  the  world,  almofl:  againfl:  his 
own  inclination.  He  made  him  Archdeacon  of  Glouceller, 
and  by  way  of  acquiring  popularity  for  him  in  the  metropo- 
lis, aflbciated  him  with  himfelf  in  the  fituation  of  preacher 
at  the  chapel  in  Lincoln's- Inn, 

The  objeQ:  of  the  Bifliop  was  foon  obtained.  His  dif- 
Courfes  procured  general  admiration  ;  and  the  preacher  at- 
traOied  the  notice  and  friendlhip  of  thi:  grsat  Earl  of  Mans- 
field, 
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field,  through  whofe  intereft  he  obtained  the  diftinguHhed 
office  of  Preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  fuuation  for 
which  no  man  in  the  kingdom  was  better  calculated,  and 
the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with  great  honour  to  him- 
felf,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  benefit  to  his  royal  pupif. 

Preferment  was  now  certain  ^  nor  was  it  long  withheld, 
in  1775  he  was  made  Biihop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  ; 
jn  I  781  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  kingj 
and  on  the  30th  of  June,  of  the  fame  year,  he  was  confirm- 
ed in  the  fee  of  Worcefter. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Cornwallis,  Archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  1783,  that  dignity  was  oflFered  to  Bifhop  Hurd  ; 
but  he  had  obtained  a  fituation  more  congenial  to  his  wifhes, 
and  therefore  he  declined  it. 

Since  his  tranflation  to  Worcefter,  his  Lordfliip  has  al- 
moft  wholly  fecluded  himfelf  from  the  bufy  world,  refiding 
chiefly  at  ttartlebury-caftfe,  the  epifcopal  palace  of  his  dio- 
cefe*  This  ancient  and  noble  pile  he  has  enriched  by  a 
large  and  ineftimable  library,  containing  the  greater  part  of 
the  books  that  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Pope  and  Bifhop  War- 
fcurton,  which  he  has  bequeathed  for  the  ufe  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs. 

Here  he  exhibits  a  faithful  and  beautiful  pi£l:ure  of  pri- 
mitive epifcopacy;'  beloved  and  venerated  by  all  ranks,  as 
well  of  the  laity  as  the  clergy. 

It  remains  to  fay  fomething  of  his  Lordfhip's  literary 
chara£i:er  ;  and  it  would  not  be  exaggerated  praife,  to  afiert 
that  he  ftands  at  the  head  of  the  prefent  generation  of  Eng- 
Fifh  fcholars,  eminently  fiiperior  to  thofe  of  his  own  age  and 
(landing,  and  unrivalled  by  fuch  as  are  younger  than  himfelf. 
He  has  ihewn  his  critical  powers  and  tafte  to  the  greatefl: 
advantage  in  his  edition  of  Horace's  "  Epiftolsead  Pifones,'' 
&c.  with  an  Englilh  commentary  and'  notes ;  and  alfo  in 
his  edition  of  Cowley's  works.  The  firft  appeared  in  i  759, 
and  the  latter  in  1772;; 
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But  the  work  which  procured  him  the  greateft  reputation, 
was  his  '•  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  with  Letters  on 
Chivalry  and  Romance,"  3  vols.  8vo.  1765.  Some  of  the 
pieces  had  appeared  before,  without  a  name,  and  their 
fuccefs  probably  led  the  ingenious  author  to  publidi  a  com- 
plete and  enlarged  edition.  Thefe  dialogues  evince  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  Englifli  hiftory  and  conftltutioni 
^nd  breathe  a  warm  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  liberty. 

As  a  theological  writer,  his  principal  produQ:iohs  are  two 
volumes  of  excellent  fermons,  preached  before  the  Society 
of  Lincoln's-Inn ;  and  another  of  Difcourfes  on  the  Pro- 
phecies, at  the  leQure  founded  by  Bifliop  Warburton  at 
the  fame  place.  In  thefe  compofitions  we  obferve  deep 
thinking,  clofe  logical  reafoning,  fervent  piety,  and  chafte 
and  elegant  language. 

As  a  difputant.  Dr.  Hard  dppeafed  to  great  advantage 
in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  Remarks  on  Mr.  Hume's  Effay 
on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion.'*  This  anonymous 
performance  irritated  the  philofopher  confiderably,  and  he 
expreffed  his  refentment  in  terms  that  fhewed  how  much 
he  had  been  hurt  by  the  caftigation. 

The  attachment  manifefted  by  Dr.  Hurd  to  Bifhop  War- 
burton  has  often  brought  upon  him  very  illiberal  cenfures. 
About  the  time  of  his  firft  conneftion  with  that  great  pre- 
late, he  printed  an  "  Effay  on  the  delicacy  of  Friendftiip,'^ 
in  which  Dr.  Jortin  and  Dr.  Leland  of  Dublin  were  treated 
rather  roughly  for  their  want  of  due  refpe6l  to  the  author's 
patron.  When  we  recolIe6l:  the  motives  which  produced 
this  effay,  we  fee  no  reafon  to  blame  Dr.  Hurd;  his  zeal 
for  his  friend  was  commendable,  though  it  perhaps  carried 
him  rather  beyond  the  line  of  prudence.  When  refle(aion 
operated  on  his  mind,  he  accordingly  faw  reafon  to  difap- 
prove  of  his  haftinefs  ;  and  much  to  his  honour,  took 
great  pains  to  fupprefs  the  obnoxious  pamphlet.  It  would 
have  been  perhaps  better  if  it  had  been  fufFered  to  fink  into 
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that  oblivion  which  the  author  wiflied ;  as  unfortunately, 
en  his  Lordfhip's  publifliing  a  large  and  magnificent  edition 
©f  his  friend's  ^orks  in  1788,  one  of  the  greateft  fcholars 
cf  this  age,  too  ofEcioufly  perhaps,  and  too  much  in  that 
very  fpirit  which  he  wanted  to  expofe,  reprinted  the  Eflayi 
ivith  fome  other  «  Traas  by  Warburton  and  a  Warbur- 
Ionian." 

When  BIfhop  Kurd's  edition  of  W'arburton's  works  ap- 
peared, thc^yorld  was  greatly  difappointed  at  not  findincr 
the  long- exptaed  life  of  that  celebrated  charaSer.  Thil 
afforded  frefli  ground  for  cenfure,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
fpared.  In  confequence  of  this  complaint,  he  printed  a 
prefatory  difcourfe,  by  way  of  introduaion  to  the  work, 
containing  a  brief  but  elegant  memoir  of  the  author.  It  is 
ftippofed  that  on  his  Lordlhip's  dceeafea  moVe  copious  bio- 
graphy of  his  ancient  friend  and  patron  will  be  left  for  pub- 
lication:  this,  ofcourfe,  will  exhibit  a  hiflory  of  Engiilh 
literature,  for  half  a  century. 

We  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention,  that  the  earlieft 
produaion  of  his  Lcrdfhip^s  pen,  which  has  appeared  in 
print,  was  an  Ode  on  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelie. 

W. 
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IF  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  love  of  literature  ;  i^ 
eminent  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts,  and  an  eager  fondnefs 
to  patronife  the  fame  proficiency  in  others ;  if  claiTical  and 
patriotic  enthufiafm,  aflbciated  with  not  a  few  of  the  mod 
amiable  and  refpefilable  moral  virtues: — :xre  calculated  to 
recommend  any  mnn  to  the  efteem  and  praife  of  his  con- 
temporaries, David,  Earl  of  Buchan,  cannot  eafily  fail  of 
obtaining  their  highefl:  approbation. 

This  nobleman  is  the  reprefentative  oT  a  younger  branch 
of.  the  illuftrlous  family  of  the  Erfklnes,  Earls  of  Marr, 
whofe  virtues  and  wifdom  recommended  them  for  a  feries 
of  generations  to  the  very  honourable  and  confidential 
office  of  tutors  to  the  ancient  Kings  of  Scotland.  Ac  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow,  in  early  youth,  he  applied  with 
ardent  and  fuccefsful  diligerice  to  every  ingenious  and 
liberal  ftudy.  His  hours  of  relaxation  from  fcience  and 
literature  v/ere  frequently  paffed  in  endeavours  to  acquire 
the  arts  of  defign,  etching,  engraving,  and  drawing,  in 
the  academy  which  the  excellent,  butill  requited,  RoBERt* 
Foul  IS  for  fome  time  laboured  to  fupport  in  that  wefiern 
metropolis  of  Scotland. 

Succeeding  to  the  hereditary  erfates  and  honours  of  his 
family,  he  from  that  moment  evinced  a  generous  ambition 
to  maintain  sind  exalt,  by  his  perfona'i  exertions,  the  true 
dignity  of  the  Scottifli  peerage,  and  the  nameof  Erskine. 

The  king's  minifters  had  been  long  accuftomed,  at  each 
new  ele£lion,  to  tranfmit  to  every  peer  a  lift  of  the  names 
of  fixteen  of  his  fellow-peers,  for  whom  he  was  required 
to  give  his  vote,  in  the  choice  of  the  members  who  (hould 
reprefent  the  nobles  of  Scotland  in  the  BritiiTi  parliament; 
and  to  this  humiliating  ufurpation,  the   defcendants  of  the 
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moft  illuftrious  names  had  accuftomed  themfelves  tamely 
to  fubmit  \  The  Earl  of  Buchan,  with  the  fpirit  of  an 
ancient  Baron,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring,  that 
he  would  oblige  the  Secretary  of  State  who  ftiould  infult 
him  with  fuch  an  application  to  wafli  away  the  afFroht 
with  his  blood.  The  pradice  from  that  time  ceafed ;  and 
minifters  were  obliged  to  adopt  fome  other  lefs  ofFenfive 
mode  of  exercifmg  their  eledioneering  influence  over  the 
Caledonian  peerage. 

The  Earl  had  two  very  promifing  brothers,  both  younger 
than  himfelf ;  and  on  their  education  he  earneftly  beflowed 
that  care  which  was  to  be  expefted  from  the  kindnefs  and 
vigilance,  not  merely  of  a  near  relation,  but  of  a  prudent 
and  afFeQ:ionate  parent.  The  fortunes  of  his  family  had 
been,  from  different  caufes,  not  diflionoured  indeed,  but 
impaired  fo  confiderably,  that  they  could  no  longer  afford 
an  annual  income  fufficientiy  ample  to  fupport  us  dignities 
with  due  fplendour,  and  enable  him  to  gratify  all  the  gene- 
rous wiflies  of  a  munificent  fpirit.  Struck  with  this,  he 
refolutely  adopted  a  plan  of  economy,  admirably  fitted  to 
retrieve  and  re-eflablifh  thofe  falling  fortunes ;  and  his  en- 
deavours (perhaps  the  moft  honourable  and  difficult  which 
0  young  and  liberal-minded  nobleman  could  refolve  upon), 
without  fubjeding  him  to  the  imputation  of  parfimony, 
have  been  crowned  and  rewarded  with  opulence. 

He  perceived^  with  concern,  that  fince  the  days  of  Sib- 
bald,  and  Gordon  of  Straloch,  the  ftudy  of  the  antiquities 
©f  the  Scottiih  hiftory  had  been  fhamefully  and  unhappily 
negleQ:ed  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  patriotic  exertions^ 
that  the  Royal  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland  is  indebted 
for  its  exiftence. 

The  High  School  of  Edinburgh  fs  confefTedly  one  of  the 
%eft  feminaries  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  initiation  of  youth 
in  the  firft  principles  of  the  Latin  language.  By  frequent 
vifits  to  this  feminary,  the  Sari  of  Buchan  has  fought  every 
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opportunity  of  recommending  to  public  notice  the  fkiil  and 
attention  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  happy  proficiency 
of  their  pupils ;  and  a  premium,  his  gift,  is  annually  be- 
(lowed  at  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  upon  the  fuccefsful 
competitor  in  a  trial  of  excellence  among  the  ftudents. 

On  reviewing  the  memorials  of  the  Scottlfh  nobility. 
Lord  Buchan  felt  his  enthufiaftic  veneration  in  a  particular 
manner  excited,  by  the  fcienceand  virtues  of  the  illuftrious 
Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  and  the  moft  eminent 
difcovefer  in  philofophy  of  which  Scotland  can  as  yet  boaft. 
With  a  generous  hand  he  afpired  to  crown  the  memory  of 
bis  illuftrious  coun'ryman  with  due  honours;  and  in  a 
WelKwritten  biographical  memoir,  displayed  his  life  and 
charaSer  to  the  reverence  and*  imitation  of  the  prefent- 
age.  The  enthufiafm  of  Lord  Buchan  has  alfo  iaftituted 
an  annual  feftiye  commemoration  of  Thomfon,  at  Ednam, 
the  fcene  of  ihat  poet's  birth.  Mr.  PInkerton,  the  hifto- 
rian  and  antiquary  ;  Burns,  who  was  prematurely  fnatched 
away  from  the  admiration  of  the  prefent  age;  Tytkr,  the 
tranflator  of  Callimachus  ;  and  a  long  lift  of  other  men 
of  genius,  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  attrafl  the  patron- 
age and  friendftiip  of  Lord  Buchan. 

The  life  of  Andrew  Fletcher  has  been  by  his  care  hap- 
pily illuftrated;  and  we  owe  to  him  fome  precious  fragments 
of  fpeeches  and  eflays,  by  that  incomparable  patriot,  which 
had  not  been  before  printed. 

The  Earl  of  Buchan's  exertions  havb  been  as  invariably 
faithful  to  the  caufe  of  Liberty  as  of  Literature.  He  has 
been  always  underftood  to  be  among  the  mod  zealous 
votaries  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  revolution  of  1688 
was  accomplifhed.  His  voice,  his  writings,  his  exertions 
in  every  manly  and  honourable  mode,  have  ever  been 
ready  to  refill:  any  threatened  infringement  of  thofe  prin- 
ciples, in  the  Britifh  legiflature  or  government.  When 
the  new  dawn  of  a  revolution  favourable  to  2:eniune  liberty 
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broke  forth  in  France,  he  was  not  among  the  mod  tardy 
to  hail  its  rife,  and  to  blefs  its  progrefs.  When  the  kings 
of  Europe  arofe  in  arms  for  the  purpofe  of  once  more 
binding  the  genius  of  that  nation  in  the  fetters  of  defpotifm^ 
the  Ear!  could  not  view  the  iH-omened  enterprife  without 
devoutly  wifhing  that  its  force  might  be  (hattered  ogainft 
the  facred  armour  of  that  virtue,  and  new-born  freedom, 
which  it  boafled  to  deftroy. 

On  beholding  thofe  exceffes  into  which  the  French  have 
been  hurried  in  the  progrefs  of  their  revolutionary  career, 
he  lamented  that  the  errors  of  humanity  are  ever  too 
clofely  affociated  with  its  moft  fplendid  and  heroic  exerti- 
ons, yet  without  abandoning  thofe  generous  wllhes  for  the 
immortal  eftablifliment  of  Gallic  freedom,  which  he  had 
before  accuftomed  himfelf  to  entertain. 

Long  may  he  farvive  to  do  honour  to  the  age  by  his  vir- 
tues I  to  fuftain  by  his  voice  and  his  exertions  the  caufe  of 
genuine  Britifh  freedom ;  and  to  patronife  that  literature 
aiid  thofe  Ime  artSj>  m  which  he  himfelf  excels !  - 
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THIS  ingenious  artift  is  defcended  from  the  ancient  a3>d 

refpe£):able  family  of  the  Northcotes,  which   has  been 

fettled  in  Devonfhire  at  leaft  ever  finoe  the  conqueft,  has 

'    given  feveral  high-fheriffs  to  the  county,  many  reprefenta* 

tives  for  it  in  parliament,  and  on  which  a  baronetage  was 

\    conferred  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft* 

The  fubjeO:  of  the  prefent  article  was  born  at  Plymouth 
in  the  year  i  746.  His  father  was  an  eminent  tradefman  in 
that  town,  and  brought  up  his  fon  to  his  own  buiinefs. 
His  propenfity  to  the  elegant  arts,  however,  prevailed  over 
X  the  drudgery  of  a  mechanical  employment ;  and  at  length 
he  determined  to  abandon  the  occupation  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  his  favourite 
^  bbjefl.  With  this  view  he  came  to  London,  and  placed 
himfelf  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  his  countryman  and 
friend  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory. 
That  great  man  was  ever  ready  to  lend  his  helping  hand  to 
afpiring  merit ;  and  he  gave  Mr.  Northcote  his  utmoft  af- 
fiftance  towards  perfefting  himfelf  in  the  art  of  painting. 
Our  artift  continued  with  Sir  Jofhua  five  years,  living  with 
him  in  all  the  familiarity  of  friendflxip,  and  introduced  by 
him  to  the  moft  eminent  charaSers  of  the  age. 

In  the   fummer  of  1777,  Mr.   Northcote   fet   out   for 

Italy,  following  in  this  the  example  and  advice  of  his  great 

■    matter.     He  vifited  every  part  of  that  delightful  country, 

K   which  at  that  time  wa$  the  unrivalled  feat  of  the  fine  arts. 

B   At  Rome  he  continued  near  three  years,  which  he  found 

■|fliort  enough  for   the    wonders    and  the  beauties  which 

Habounded  in  it  to  engage  the  confideration  of  a  man  of 

"tafte,  who  was  defirous  of  treafuring  up  in  his  mind  the 

moft  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  fciences  conaeSed  with 

his  profeflioa. 
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During  his  refidence  in  Italy,  he  profited  fo  well  by  the 
opportunities  he  met  with,  and  obtained  fo  extenfive  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  firft  artifts  of  the  age  and  country  ia 
which  he  was,  that  he  became  greatly  refpeQed.  His  ta- 
lents and  deportment  procured  him  the  honour  of  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  ancient  Etrufcan  Academy  at  Cor- 
tona,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Florence,  and  of  the 
Academy  Del  Forti,  at  Rome. 

While  at  Florence,  he  painted  a  portrait  of  himfelf,  for 
the  academy,  which  is  a  compliment  always  expe(!2:ed  frornt 
every  new  member. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1780,  and  carpe  by  the  way 
of  Flanders,  not  only  becaufe  it  was  during  the  time  of 
war,  but  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  obfervingajl 
that  could  be  feen  of  the  eminent  matters  of  the  Flemish 
School. 

Thus  amply  furniflied  with  every  requifite  that  could 
confli' ute  him  a  matter  in  his  profefiion,  he  entered  upon  it 
in  the  metropolis  of  his  native  country,  fiiortly  after  hisar- 
rivalj  and  foon  obtained  the  moft  diftinguiftied  reputation. 
In  1786  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  every  fubfequent  exhibition  at  Somerfet-houfe  his 
produfilions  have  borne  a  confpicuous  part. 

Perhaps  the  moft  perfeS:  pi£ture  from  his  pencil  was  ex- 
hibited the  v^ear  he  was  admitted  of  the  academy.  The 
fubjefit  is — the  two  young  princes  murdered  in  the  tower. 
The  ftory  is  ftrikingly  and  aff  Singly  told  ;  the  dravv^ing  is 
perfedly  correS,  and  the  aflaflins  are  particularly  well  deli* 
peated.  This  pifture  was  purchafed  by  Alderman  Boy- 
dell,  and  an  engraving  from  it  graces  his  fplendid  edition  of 
,  Shakfpeare.  Our  artift  has  alfo  painted  fome  other  pieces 
for  the  fame  work;  all  of  which  have  great  merit,  but 
none  in  an  equal  degree  with  that  jutt  mentioned. 

In  the  exhibition  of  i  796,  Mr.  Northcote  produced  a 
feries  of  moral  pictures,  defigned  to  fliew  the  oppofite  efFe£l& 
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of  ferioiifnefs  and  levity  in  two  young  women  in  menial 
fituations  of  life.  He  clearly  had  Hogarth  in  view  ;  but 
though  his  piSures  are  good^  rhey  tell  not  v/hat  they  are 
meant  to  exprefs  with  the  force  which  charaSerizes  that 
inimitable  artift's  produiEiions.  Thefe  have  fince  been  en- 
graved. v 

It  redounds  greatly  to  his  praife,  that  his  pencil  has  never 
tk  in  the  flighteft  inftance  deviated  from  morality  and  decen- 
cy. The  reputation  which  Mr.  Northcote  has  acquired  as 
a  painter  is  doubtlefs  well  merited.  His  colouring  is  chajfte, 
forcible,  and  di{lin£t;  his  piflures  have  that  breadth  of 
light  and  fliade  which  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  proper- 
ties of  a  good  painting,  and  which  is  yet  fo  feldom  obferv- 
ed,  even  in  the  works  of  matters.  His  hiftorical  pieces 
(hew  a  great  and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  fubje£k, 
much  ftudy,  and  that  vigour  of  conception  which  is  tha 
true  charafleriftic  of  native  genius. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Northcote  is  greatly  efteemed,  as  a 
modeft,  unafTuming,  virtuous,  well-informed,  and  com- 
municative man. 


RICHARD 
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LORD    BISHOP    OF    LANDAFF. 

THIS  liberal-minded  prelate  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Everfham,  about  five  miles  from  Kendal,  in  the  county  of 
Weftmoreland,  in  the  year  1737.  His  father  was  a  cler- 
gyman, ^nd  mafter  of  the  free  gramrpar-fchool  in  Kendal^ 
where  our  divine  received  the  whole  of  his  fchool  educa- 
tionj  pripr  to  his  going  to  the  univerftty  of  Cambridge, 
to  which  he  brought  with  him  a  good  flock  of  claffical 
Ijearninsr,  a  fpirit  of  perfevering  induftry,  and  a  very  bad 
provincial  accc-nt,  which  he  retained  for  a  long  time.  He 
was  admitted  of  Trinity  College,  and  diftinguifhed,  while 
there-,  by  a  clofe  application  to  his  ftudies,  and  conftantly 
wearing  a  coarfe  mottled  Weftmoreland  coat  and  blue  yarn 
flockings. 

In  taking  his  degrees  he  flood  high  among  the  wranglers^ 
and  the  fuavity  of  his  manners,  the  regularity  of  his  con- 
duct:, and  the  refpefitability  of  his  talents,  procured  him  a 
fellovyfliip  and  a  college  tutoi  fhip.     On  the  former  occafion 
he   was   oppofjd   by   Mr.  Poftlethwayte,  who  was  deeply 
verfed   in  mathcinatics,  but    knew  nothing   of  the  world. 
Poor   Poftlethwayte,  with    all    his   fkill,  could   demonjlra^e 
hirnfelf  fit  only   for  a  frnall  country  living,  while  Watfoa 
made  his  way  to  a  proft fTorfhip  and  a  mitre.     He,  indeed, 
foon  obtained   the   efteem  of  his  own    fociety,  and  of  the 
univerfity  at  large,  to  which  a  fpirited  oppofuion  made  by 
him  to  an  improper  recommendation  of  a  candidate  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  guatly  contributed.     This  circumftance 
redo.-nds  to  the  honour  both  of  Dr.  Watfon  and  the  Duke, 
for  the  latter  was  fc  fenfible  of  the  propriety  of  the  other's 
conduQ:,  that  he  cultivated  his  acquaintance^  and  from  that 
time  they  have  been  cordial  friends. 

It  was  nci  \f'ni^  after  this,*  that  be  was  elefted  public 
profeffbr  of  Cbymiftry,  though  he  was  then  afilually  igno- 
rant of  the  firfl:  principles  of  that  fcience.  His  eleftors, 
however,  had  no  rtafon  to  repent  of  their  choice,  for  he 
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foon  made  up  by  diligence  the  want  of  preparatory  acquire- 
ments. He  paffed  whole  days,  and  fometimes  nights,  in 
the  laboratory,  aflifted  by  a  good  piaclical  chymift  whofe 
name  was  Hoffman.  In  their  fiift  experiments,  they  de- 
ftroyed  numerous  retorts,  injured  their  health,  endangered 
their  lives,  aftually  blew  themftlves  up,  and  at  length  did 
the  fame  by  their  worklhop.  But  our  profeflbr  was  not  to 
be  intimidated  by  all  thefe  difcouraging  circumftances.  He 
poffefled  an  indefatigable  fpirit,  which  was  deflined  to  over- 
come difficulties. 

His  chymical  charaSer  was  at  lafl:  completely  eftablifhed  ; 
and  his  leSures,  which  were  crowded  with  auditors,  acquired 
him  a  high  reputation.  He  was  next  advanced  to  the  Regluf 
ProfefToilhip  of  Divinity,  on  the  death  of  the  learned  Dr* 
Rutherforth,  and  about  the  fame  time  he  married. 

Dr.  Watfon  very  early  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  career 
of  politics,  by  his  attachment  to  thofe  Whig  principles 
which  have,  until  of  late,  uniformly  diftinguiflied  Carn-^ 
bridge  from  her  ftfler  univerfity.  He  chofe  a  critical  time 
to  difplay  thefe  principles,  and  to  gain  himfelf  popularity - 
this  was  the  year  1776,  when  the  fubjeSs  of  government 
and  civil  liberty  were  generally  difcuffed.  His  fermoa 
preached  before  the  Univerfity  on  the  anniverfary  of  the 
Refloration,  was  printed  under  the  title  of  "  The  Princi- 
*^  pies  of  the  Revolution  vindicated  ;"  and  attraSted  a  de- 
gree of  attention  exceeded  only  by  Bifhop  Hoadley's  fa- 
mous fermon  on  the  kingdom  of  Chrift.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  fame  year,  he  alfo  publifhed  another  difcourfe  preached 
before  the  Univerfity  en  the  Jliiniverfary  of  the  King's  ac- 
qeflion.  The  publication  of  thefe  brought  on  a  contro- 
verfy ;  but  the  only  piece  vvorth  noticing  on  this  occafion, 
was  "  An  Heroic  Epiille  to  Dr.  Watfon,"  by  the  faceti- 
ous author  of  "  An  Epiftleto  Sir  William  Chambers,"  un-? 
derthe  appellation  of  ^*  Macgregor." 

He  foon  after  gave  more  fatisfaSion  to  the  religious 
>vorld,  and  gained  a  higher  portion  of  applaufe  from  th^ 
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public  dii  large,  by  an  "  Apology  for  Chriftianrty,  in  a  Se- 
ries of  Letters  addrefled  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Efq/*  This 
ivork,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  fufficiently  copious,  raifea 
the  author's  reputation  very  high,  both  as  a  controverfialift, 
and  a  polite  writer.  The  manner  in  which  the  divine  has 
treated  the  deiftical  hiftorian  has  been  greatly  admired  by 
all  but  incorrigible  bigots,  and  held  up  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample for  imitation.  Mr.  Gibbon  declined  entering  into  a 
difcuflion  of  the  difputed  points  with  the  profeiTor;  but  he 
wrote  him  a  very  polite  letter,  to  which  he  received  as  po- 
lite an  anfwer.  The  correfpondence  has  been  printed  by 
Lord  Sheffield,  and  it  does  honour  to  both  parties. 

Dr.  Watfon  printed  another  political  fermon,  preached 
before  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  February  4th,  1780, 
being  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  faft,  which  difcourfe 
is  of  the  fame  complexion  as  thofe  above-mentioned. 

In  1781  he  publifhed  a  volume  of  Chymical  EfTays,  ad- 
flrtfled  to  his  pupil  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  This  work  was 
received  by  the  public  with  fuch  great  and  deferved  appro- 
bation, as  to  encourage  the  author  to  give  the  world,  at 
different  times,  four  additional  volumes,  all  of  equal  merit 
with  the  firft. 

In  the  preface  to  the  laft  volume,  he  has  thefe  remarka- 
ble obfervations:  *^  When  I  was  elefled  profefibr  of  divi- 
**  nity  in  1 771,  I  determined  to  abandon  for  ever  the  ftudy 
**  ofChymiftry,  and  I  did  abandon  it  for  feveral  years; 
^*  but  the  veteris  vejiigia  fiamma  ftill  continued  to  delight 
^*  me,  and  at  length  feduced  me  from  my  purpofe. 

^*  When  I  was  made  a  Biftiop  in  1782,  I  again  deter- 
^*  mined  to  quit  my  favourite  purfuit :  the  volume  which 
**  I  now  offer  to  the  public  is  a  fad  proof  of  the  imbeci- 
**  lity  of  my  refolution.  I  have  on  this  day,  however, 
**  offered  a  facrifice  to  other  people's  notions,  I  confefs^ 
^*  rather  than  to  my  own  opinion  of  epifcopal  decorunt'^l 
**  have  deftroyed  all  my  chymical  manufcripts.— A  profpeO: 
•^  of  returning  health  might  have  perfuaded  me  to  purfiie 
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^^  tbi?  delightful  fcience  ;  but  I  have  now  certainly  done 
*'  with  it  for  ever  ;  at  lead,  I  have  taken  the  mod  effec- 
**  tual  ftep  T  could  to  wean  myfelffrom  an  attachment  ta 
**  it;  for  with  the  holy  zeal  of  the  idolaters  of  old,  who 
^*  had  been  addifted  to  curious  arts—/  have  burned  my  books?* 

At  length,  Dr.  Watfon's  merits,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  procured  him  a  feat  on  the 
epifcopal  bench,  on  the  tranflation  of  Bilhop  Barringtoa 
from  the  fee  of  LandaflF  to  Salifbury.  This  bifliopric  be- 
ing poor,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  with  it  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Ely,  a  Re6tory  in  Leiceftcrfhire,  and  the  divi- 
nity profeflForfhip,  to  which  is  annexed  the  valuable  living 
of  Samefham. 

The  gratitude  of  another  pupil  of  Dr.  Watfon's  is  ftlll 
more  memorable  The  late  Mr.  Luther,  of  Ongar,  in 
Eflex,  at  his  deceafe,  in  1786,  bequeathed  to  his  tutor  the 
fum  of  20,000/. 

The  Bifhcp  was  hardly  warm  in  his  feat,  before  he 
brought  himfelf  into  pretty  general  notice,  as  the  advocate 
of  ecclefiaftical  reform,  in  "  A  Letter  addrelTed  to  the 
Archbifliop  of  Canterbury.'*  In  this  letter  his  Lordfliip 
ftated,  with  no  fmall  force,  and  with  confiderable  pathos, 
the  hardfhips  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  neceflity  of  an 
equalization  of  church  preferments.  Though  his  arguments 
were  conclufive,  and  though  the  fafks  which  he  ftated  were 
incontrovertible,  yet  many  friends  to  his  fcheme  thought 
him  rather  too  precipitate  and  irregular  in  bringing  forward 
his  fentiments  on  this  fubjeft.  An  addrefs  to  the  metropo- 
litan, through  the  medium  of  the  prefs,  from  the  junior 
prelate  on  the  bench,  was  confidered  as  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing not  quite  in  the  ftrifit  line  of  ecclefiaftical  propriety,  nor 
the  beft  calculated  to  attain  the  objed  in  view. 

This  letter,  accordingly  drew  down  on  his  Lordfliip  fomc^ 

very  fevere  ftrtftures  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  a 

Writer  of  great  powers,  but  who  on  this  occafion  was  far 

from  nfjanifefting  a  commendable  temper. 
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The  public  curiofity  was  greatly  excited  when  it  was  ud- 
derilood  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  before  the  Lords, 
January  30th,  1783.  His  difcourfesat  Cambridge  were  ftill 
frefh  in  every  perfon's  remembrance,  and  therefore  fome- 
"what  L^nufual  was  expeded  en  this  occafton.  The  abbey 
was  uncommonly  crowded ;  but  the  Bifhop  condufled 
himfeh"  with  extreme  caution,  and  dehvered  a  fermcn  ad- 
mirable in  its  compofition,  and  very  temperate  in  its  fenti- 
ments. 

In  i  786,  his  Lordfhip  pubHihed  at  Cambridge,  ^^  A  Col- 
feflion  of  Theological  TraQs,'*  in  fix  volumes  oftavo,  de- 
figned  entirely  for  the  ufe  of  ftudents  in  divinity.  This  col- 
lection confifts  of  pieces  on  the  moil:  interefting  fubjefts  in 
facred  literature,  by  different  writers,  many  of  which  were 
become  exceeding  fcarce.  Little  elfe  is  wanting  to  form 
fuch  a  compilation,  but  great  reading,  candour,  and  judg- 
ment. Thefe  are  fufficiently  difplayed  in  this  edition  ;  and 
it  cannot  but  prove  an  ineftimable  library  of  divinity  to 
every  candidate  for  holy  orders. 

At  the  time  of  the  King's  illnefs,  the  Bifhop  voted  with 
thofe  Lords  who  confidered  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  having 
an  abfolute  right  to  an  unqualified  affumption  of  the  Re- 
gency, As  the  fee  of  St.  Afaph  was  then  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  worthy  Dr.  Shipley,  fome  perfons  were  dif- 
pofed  to  think  that  Bifhop  W.  had  his  eye  upon  a  tranflation 
thither.  The  King,  however,  recovered,  the  Regency  of 
courfe  dropt  to  the  ground,  and  the  bifhopric  of  St.  Afaph 
was  filled  by  Dr.  Halifax. 

In  June,  1791,  the  Bifhop  delivered  a  charge  to  his 
clergy,  in  which  he  took  occafion  to  touch  upon  the  great 
revolution  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  France,  and  to 
advert  to  the  ftate  of  things  at  home,  chiefly  with  refpefl  to 
the  condition  of  the  church,  and  the  pretenfions  of  difien- 
ters.  Some  of  his  hearers  took  notes  of  his  Lordfliip's  dif- 
courfe,  copies  of  which  were  not  only  circulated  with  great 
induftry  throughout  the  diocefe,  but  fpread  over  all  parts  of 

the 
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the  principality,  and  even  reached  Lambeth.  Alarmed  at 
the  intention  evidently  manifefted  by  this  mode  of  circula- 
tion, the  Bifiiop  loft  no  time  in  publifliing  a  faithful  copy 
of  his  charge,  which  completely  did  away  the  evil  defigns 
of  his  enemies. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  eventful  conteft,  his  Lord- 
fliip  has  exhibited  himfelf,  in  general,  the  (leady  advocate 
of  pacific  meafures ;  and  he  has  made  fome  admirable  and 
very  imprelTive  fpeeches  in  his  place  in  the  houfe,  on  the 
neceiTity  of  adopting  a  conciliatory  fpirit. 

But  one  of  the  beft  fervices  which  he  ever  rendered  to 
the  public,  was  in  countera6ling  the  poifonous  principles  of 
^*  The  Age  of  Reafon,''  by  an  "  Apology  for  the  Bible, 
in  a  feries  of  Letters  addrefled  to  the  author  of  that  work.'^ 
1796.  This  has  doubtlefs  been  of  infinite  fervice  in  main- 
taining the  caufe  of  truth  ;  as  it  is  written  in  a  popular 
manner,  and  with  a  dignity  of  expreflion  and  power  of  ar- 
gument mod  admirably  adapted  to  imprefs  the  mind  with 
that  refpeaful  ferioufnefs  which  is  fo  nec.ffary  to  pro- 
duce a  rational  convidion. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  the  Blfhop  has  givea 
fome  advantages  to  the  infidels,  by  paiTing  over  in  filence  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Bible  objeded  to  by  them.  From  that  filence 
much  has  been  inferred  ;  and  it  certainly  would  have  been 
more  noble,  and  in  fad  more  prudent,  to  have  exprefled 
his  free  opinion  concerning  thofc  paflap-es. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  year,  his  Lordfliip  print- 
ed a  very  feafonable  and  animated  ''  Addrefs  to  the  People 
of  Great  Britain.'^  In  this  performance  the  Bifhop  waves 
difcuffing  the  merits  or  dem.erits  of  the  war,  as  to  its  origin. 
He  confiders  the  nation  as  reduced  to  the  alternative  either 
of  an'abfolute  fubmiffion  to  the  enemy,  or  a  vigorous  pro- 
fecution  of  the  contefl.  Preferring  the  latter  to  the  former, 
he  pleads  for  great  facrifices,  and  calls  upon  his  countrymen 
to  make  very  ftrenuous  exertions. 

Every  body  allowed  this  addrefs  to  poffefs  great  merit  as 

a  compofuion ; 
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a  compofition;  but  many  who  have  made  financial  politics 
iheir  ftudy,  conceived  that  (he  Bifhop  had  gone  out  of  hh 
depth,  while  others  think,  and  doubtlefs  with  reafon,  that 
he  has  departed  from  all  his  former  principles. 

That  fuch  a  traO:,  coming  from  fuch  a  man,  fliould 
produce  replies,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  weight  of 
his  Lordfhip's  charafter  was  well  known.  His  popularity 
wad  very  great;  and  thofe  who  were  adverfe  to  the  fenti- 
ments  which  he  now  expreffed,  were  fenfible  that  they  would 
have  a  very  extenfive  influence  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
profecution  of  two  of  his  Lordfhip's  antagonifts,  has  in- 
fliSed  a  deadly  wound  on  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  thus 
rendered  controverfy  fafe  only  on  one  fide  of  the  queftion  ! 

The  Bifliop  is  a  good  public  fpeaker  ;  his  a9:ion  is  grace- 
ful, his  voice  full  and  harmonious,  and  his  delivtjry  chafte 
and  correct. 

As  a  writer  he  is  diftinguiflied  by  a  flyle  plain  and  neat, 
but  ftriftly  pure,  nervous,  and  argumentative. 

As  a  bifhop  his  character  is  mod  excellent ;  and  as  far  as 
his  influence  extends,  he  hath  been  uniformly  the  patron  of 
merit.  His  family  confifts  of  fix  children  ;  and  his  chief 
refidence  is  Colgarth  Park,  delightfully  fituated  near  the 
lakes  in  his  native  country, 

Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  hath  written  ; 
«  Richardi  Watfon,  A.  M.  Coll.  Sacr.  Sanaae  Trin.  Soc. 
et  Chemiae  Profeflbris  in  Academia^  Cantabrigenfi  Inftituti- 
onum  Chemicarum  in  preleftionibus  Academicis  explicaturti 
Pars  Metallurgica."  8vo.  1766.  *^  An  Eflay  on  the  Subjeds 
of  Chymiftry,  and  their  general  Divifions."  8vo.  1771. 
**  A  Defence  of  revealed  Religion,  in  two  Sermons  preached 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Landaff.  <^  A  Charge  to  the 
Clergy  of  that  Diocefe,  in  June,  1795."  Sermons  and 
Trafts,"  one  volume,  Svo.j  and  a  *^  Charge  to  his  Clergy, 
in  1 798.''  A.  T. ' 

THE 
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THE  HONOURABLE  HENRY  ERSKINE^ 

Henry  Erskine,  the  brother  of  David  Earl  of  Buchan, 
is  fuppofed  10  poflefs  even  a  double  portion  of  his  genius.  He 
received,  in  nearly  youth,  the  advantage  of  that  liberal  and 
literary  education  which  in  Scotland  is  rarely  denied  even  to 
the  meaneft  yeoman  ;  and  has,  till  of  late,  been  moft  folicit- 
oufly  beftowed  on  the  children  of  nobility.  The  fortune 
which  he  inherited  was  not  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  bury 
his  talents  in  frivolous  idlenefs,  and  he  chofe  the  praSice  of 
the  law  for  his  profeflional  purfuit.  He  was  accordingly 
admitted,  when  very  young,  a  member  of  the  Scott ifli  FacuU 
ty  of  Advocates,  and  diftinguiflied  himfelf  alike  at  the  bar,  in 
the  focicties  of  his  companions,  and  thofe  elegant  and  fa- 
fhionable  aflemblies  unto  which  his  high  birth  and  perfonal 
accomplifhments  introduced  him,  by  an  unrivalled  fprightli- 
nefs  of  fancy,  and  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion.  When  all 
contended  in  wit,  and  fportive  humour,  the  fupreme  praife 
fcarcely  ever  failed  to  be  beftowed  on  Henry  Erikine, 

The  elocution  of  the  Scottilh  bar,  even  then,  favoured  not 
a  little  of  the  unQ:ion  of  Donald  Cargill,  or  George  White- 
field.  Young  Erlkine,  in  his  firft  pleadings,  difplayed  with 
an  inimitable  felicity  a  certain  grace,  llvelinefs,  and  eafe, 
which  needed  but  to  be  heard,  in  order  to  put  to  (hame 
thofe  vile  compofitions  which  had  been  before  admir<^d,i 
Every  thing  concurred  to  promife  him  a  moft  brilliant  ca- 
reer. But  it  was  feared,  that  parts  fo  lively,  and  fuccefs  fo 
fplendid,  might  prove  fatal,  by  feducing  him  into  that  negli- 
gence, and  that  felf-conceit,  which,  alas!  loo  often  blight 
the  richeft  buds  of  opening  genius.  The  anxiety  of  his 
friends,  the  invidious  rivalry  of  his  competitors,  were  aliki^ 
ready  to  fuggeft  that  difTipation,  frivolity,  or  petulant  felf- 
applaufe,  muft  foon  expofe  him  to  be  outftripped  in  his  pro* 
feffional  career,  by  the  moft  fober  fpirited  of  his  brother- 
advocates,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hare  in  the  fable  is  faid 
to  have  been  left  behind  by  the  fnail.  The  event,  however, 
•>roved  far  otherwife. 

He 


He  had  the  good  fenfe  to  perceive  that,  in  ordep  to  exceT-^ 
lie  ought  to  dedicate  himfelf  with  inflexible  ardour  and  per- 
feverance  to  the  attainment  of  profeflional  excellence,  and  ac- 
quire by  unremittiilg  prafitice  that  honourable  independence 
of  fortune  which  was  neceflary  to  give  due  luftre  to  his  ta- 
lents. In  a  fhort  time  he  became  an  Elder,  and  a  Speaker 
in  the  general  afiembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  bert 
theatre  for  deliberative  eloquence  which  his  native  country 
afl"ords.  He  vigilantly  feized  every  occafion  for  the  exer- 
eife  of  his  abilities,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  pleader  ;  and  foon  con- 
vinced the  world  that  be  was  determined  to  become  a  {ieady 
praflitioner. 

Having  obtained  in  marriage  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
Fullerton,  a  lady  of  a  refpeftable  family,  and  who  brought 
him  a  very  handfome  fortune,  that  event  tended  happily  to 
confirm  him  in  thofe  habits  of  aflTiduity,  for  which  he  had 
begun  before  to  be  diftinguiflied. 

Every  fucceflive  year  now  encreafed  his  employment  at 
the  bar,  and  he  was  foon  accounted,  if  not  the  very  firft,  at 
leaft  in  the  foremofl:  rank.  Eminent  as  a  wit,  and  an  advo- 
cate, his  political  fentiments  oould  not  long  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  Like  hi^ 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  he  avowed  himfelf  a  (launch 
and  ardent  Whig,  and  naturally  gained  the  notice  and  the 
friendfhip  of  the  mofl  illuftrious  votaries  of  Whiggifm,  as 
well  in  England  as  in  Scotland. 

After  the  conclufionx)f  the  American  war,  when  Charles 
Fox,  along  with  that  great  political  party  of  which  he  was 
the  informing  and  guiding  genius,  were,  for  a  fliort  time, 
mafters  of  the  energies  of  the  Britifh  government,  Henry 
Erikine  was  the  man  whom  they  chofe  as  the  confidential 
lawyer  of  their  adminiftration  in  Scotland.  They  accord- 
ingly haftened  to  appoint  him  Lord  Advocate ;  and  fo  fplen- 
did  was  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  fo  liberal  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man  of  integrity  and  honour,  that  the  voice  even 
of  his  political  enemies,  could  fcarcely  refrain  from  applaud- 
ing the  nomination. 

But 
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But  Fox  and  his  party  were  quickly  driven  from  the  helm; 
and  Erfkine  was  difmifled  from  his  official  fituatioii,  to  make 
room  for  one  who  was,  indeed,  a  very  worthy  young  man, 
but  deftitute  alike  of  powerful  talents,  and  juridical  experi- 
ence* This  lofs,  however,  could  neither  degrade  the  charac- 
ter of  Erfkine,  nor  leffen  his  prafitice  at  the  bar.  Ke  had  be- 
fore been,  and  he  ftill  continued  to  be,  the  lawyer,  whom, 
on  every  great  occafion,  both  parties  were  anxious  to  re- 
tain as  their  firft  counfel. 

Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  of  which  he  has  fince  been  fo  fhamefully  bereft, 
that  refpeftable  body,  perhaps  the  mofl:  illuftrious  juridical 
corporation  in  Europe,  beftowed  the  office  on  Henry  Erfkine; 
with  an  eagernefs  which  feemed  to  demonftrate,  that  they 
conferred  equal  honour  on  him  and  themfelves  by  the  choice. 

Although  a  man  of  wit  and  talents,  he  has  not  been  fo  im« 
prudent  as  to  lavifh  his  honourable  gains  in  a  carelefs  profu- 
fion  of  expence,  inftead  of  accumulating  them  for  a  patrimo- 
ny to  his  children.  Neither  did  the  fatal  fchifm  in  the  Whig 
party,  in  confequence  of  the  diverfity  of  fentiments  with 
which  the  events  of  the  French  revolution  were  beheld  ia 
Britain,  betray  him  into  any  political  inconfiftency.  On  the 
contrary,  he  ftill  firmly  adhered  to  thofe  principles  of  free- 
dom, which  Fox  and  himfelf  had  been  accuftomed  to  confi- 
derasthe  genuine  grounds  of  theBritifh  revolution  in  i688* 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war,  a  period,  dur- 
ing which  the  collifions  of  party-fpirit  are  become  more 
fierce  and  violent  than  before,  various  practices,  too  mean 
and  diflionourable  to  be  worthy  of  aught  but  contemptuous 
oblivion,  have  been  recurred  to,  in  order  to  hurt  the  charac- 
ter and  diminiffi  the  praQice  of  Henry  Erfkine,  by  men  wh«>^ 
could  not  win  his  virtue  to  their  fide,  and  who  were  defir- 
ous  to  diminilh  that  afceadancy  to  which  th^y  could  not 
afpire  in  the  career  of  generous  emulation.  But  talents, 
fortune,  and  charader,  fuch  as  his.  may  defpife  calumny, 

and  fmile  at  the  impotence  of  malice. 

O  LORD 
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WHEN  high  rank  is  united  with  great  vlrtne*:,  and  both 
are  embellilhed  by  learning,  tafte,  and  talenfs,  we  then  fee 
man  in  his  proudeft  form  ;  we  overlook  or  forget  ail  that  is 
weak,  frail,  and  mortal,  in  human  nature,  and  look  up  to 
him  as  a  being  of  a  fuperior  order.  Such  a  charader  is  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont ;  a  nobleman,  on  whom,  even  in  times 
of  the  moft  imminent  danger,  neitlier  turbulence,  faflion, 
nor  (lander,  has  dared  to  caft  an  afperfion. 

Of  his  Lordfhip's  early  life,  a  great  part  was  fpent  abroad; 
charmed  with  the  arts,  the  elimate,  and  the  language  of 
Italy,  it  was  for  many  years  his  favourite  refidence.  With  | 
the  reft  of  the  world,  however,  he  was  intimately  acquainted; 
ps  at  every  court  which  a  young  nobleman  generally  vifits, 
he  fpent  more  than  the  ufual  time.  In  all^  he  v/as  refpeSed 
and  beloved;  and  he  has  been  heard  to  fay,  that  when  he  re- 
turned home,  there  was  not  a  country  in  Europe  in  which 
lie  was  not  more  known,  and  had  not  more  of  thofe  con- 
nexions which  fweeten  life,  than  in  his  native  Ireland! 

Home,  however,  his  Lordftiip  did  at  length  return  to,  at 
about  the  age  of  thirty,  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  hriflened 
bv  a  diforder  cont rafted,  as  is  fuppofed,  from  poifon,  ad- 
miniftered  by  the  jealoufy  cf  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  an 
amorous  intereouife„  Of  this  diforder,  the  malignity  had 
baffled  the  efficacy  of  all  the  medical  (kilt  which  his  Lordfiiip 
found  abroad,  and  it  remained  for  the  honour  of  an  Irifh 
phyfician,  if  not  radically  to  remove  the  diilafe,  at  lead  to 
alleviate  its  force,  and  preferve  a  life  which  was  to  be  the 
ornament  and  pride  of  his  country.  The  phyfician  in  quef- 
jy,pn  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lucas^  a  man  diflinguifhed,  not 
more  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  medical  exertions  in  his  Lord- 
fhip's cafe,  than  by  the  zeal  and  energy  which  he  dif- 
playedas  a  political  writer,  and  a  popular  reprefentative. 

Having  thus  recovered  a  moderate  fliare  of  health  by  the 
(kill  of  the  Iiiih  patriot,  and  prefcribed  for  himfelf  a  degree 

of 
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of  temperance  and  ftriSnefs  of  regimen  wh'ch  few  men 
would  have  had  the  fteadinefs  to  Obferve,  his  Lordfhip  be- 
gan to  think  of  an  heir.  All  hough  accuftomed  to  view  beau- 
ty in  its  mod  fafcinating  forms  amidfl:  the  brilliancy  of  courts, 
the  fjptendour  of  wealth,  and  the  attradions  of  poliflied  man- 
nei;3,  he  did  not  feek  thefe  qualities  in  a  wife.  He  married 
a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  provincial  clergyman,  pof- 
feffed  of  good  fenfe,  and  a  moft  amiable  difpofiiion  ;  there- 
fore, better  chofen  than  if  recommended  by  high  birth,  riches, 
or  beauty  ;  in  confequence  of  this  rharriage,  his  Lordfhip 
has  feveral  children,  the  eldeft  of  whom  (Francis-William) 
IS  Lord  Caulfield,  a  young  nobleman  of  whom  it  h  reafon- 
^ble  to  hope,  that  he  will  emulate  the  virtues  of  his  father. 

Lord  Charlemont  having  felt,  from  his  early  refidence 
abroad,  the  mortification  of  beinga  (Granger  iri  his nativecoun- 
fry,  refolved  that  his  fon  ffiould  have  a  domeftic  education. 
Lord  Caulfield  was  therefore  educated  at  the  college  of  Dub- 
lin, where  he  diftinguifhes  himfelf,  not  more  for  the  poffef- 
fionof  a  found  and  mafculine  underfianding,  than  for  preco- 
cious induftry,  and  mild,  though  fomewhat  gloom.y,  manners. 

From  the  moment  in  which  Lord  Charlemont  firfl:  em- 
barked in  public  life,  he  has  invariably  promoted  the  bed  in- 
terefts  of  the  country.  He  affeded  not,  however,  in  any 
inftance,  that  popularity  which  follows  rather  the  fhewy  and 
infincere  profeflions  of  the  demagogue,  than  the  wife  and 
well-judged  meafures  of  him  who  ferves  hi*  country  more 
from  a  motive  of  duty  than  a  thirft  of  fame.  With  him, 
patriotifm  was  a  virtue  which  he  praftifed  for  its  own  fake, 
and  without  attention  to  any  conftquences,  except  the  ap- 
probation of  his  own  mind,  and  a  flrift  attention  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

That  his  political  condufil  has  uniformly  refulted  from  the 
pureft  motives,  nothing,  perhaps,  could  more  ftrongly  prove, 
than  the  manner  in  which  his  Borough  of  Charlemont  has 
been  reprefented.  Though  his  Lordfliip  does  not  pofiefs 
wealth  fufficient  to  render  the  feptennial  receipt  of  4000/. 

O  2  (the 
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(the  ufual  price  for  two  mif-reprefentatives !)  an  objeQ:  of  no 
importance,  yet,  in  no  one  inftance,  has  he  yielded  to  the  im- 
pulfe  of  venality ;  for  he  has  never  fold,  to  the  higheft  bidder, 
the  office  of  legiflator  to  his  country !  In  the  reprefentatives 
of  his  borough,  his  Lordfliip  required  only  talents,  and  vir- 
tue ;  and  it  has  been  his  peculiar  good  fortune  to  have  al- 
ways felefied  men  eminently  poflefTed  of  both. 

Among  thofe  who  have  reprefented  Charlemont  fince  it 
fell  into  bis  Lordfliip's  hands,  Mr.  Grattan  is  the  moft  con- 
fpicuous.  And  It  was  the  member  for  this  Borough,  who 
wrought  the  independence  of  Ireland.  In  the  Houfe  of 
Peers,  his  Lordfliip  contributed  to  that  great  event,  if  not 
by  his  eloquence,  for  he  is  not  a  public  fpeaker,  at  leaft  by 
his  vote,  his  influence,  and  his  example. 

Thefe  virtues  and  fervices  of  Lord  Charlemont  were  net' 
ther  unobferved  nor  unrewarded  by  the  public.    He  was  ac- 
cordingly raifed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  more 
fully  and  faithfully  exprefled  than  it  had  been  on  any  other 
occafion,  to  the  moft  honourable  fituation  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  beftow,  that  of  commander-in-chief  of  an  ar^ 
my  felf-appointed,  and  fetf-paid,  confifting  of  80,00a  free- 
men, including  all  the  gentry  and  thenobility  of  the  kingdom. 
To  this  command  of  the  Old  Volunteer  army  of  Ireland,  he 
was  for  feveral  years  fuccefllvely  elefted;  nor  did  this  rela- 
tion between  that  extraordinary  body  of  men  and  his  Lord- 
fliip ceafe,  aotil  a  difference  of  political  opinion  had  arifen, 
which  induced  him  to  refign.     That  difference  arofe  on  the 
queftion  of  admitting  the  Catholics  to  participate  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  ftate.  The  idea  was  firft  broached  in  anaddrefs  from 
the  volunteers  of  Ulfter  to  his  Lordfliip,  at  a  time  when  thejr  | 
had  been  reviewed  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfafl'. 
He  in  very  plain,  but  very  polite  and  refpedful  terms,  ex 
prefled,  in  his  anfwer,  his  difference  of  opinion  on  that  quef- ; 
tioii.     A  difoordance  of  fentiment,  on  a  point  of  fuch  mo- 
ment, muft  have  been  fatal  to  that  cordiality  of  afi^edion 
which  had  alone  reconciled  him  to  the  troubleforae,  though 

highlr 
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highly  honourable,  fituationto  which  he  had  been  raifed:  he 
therefore  fliortly  afterwards  refigned  his  command  ;  and  go- 
vernment  having  for  fome  time  before  withdrawn  its  coun- 
tenance from  the  volunteer  army,  it  gradually  dwindled 
into  infignificance. 

Of  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation  his  lordfliip  has  been 
long  a  friend,  and  was  among  the  firft  of  thofe  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who,  when  the  queflion  was  agitated,  and  the 
great  difficulty  appeared  to  be,  how  individuals  fliould  be  fa- 
tisfied  for  the  annihilation  of  their  property,  made  an  offer 
of  a  voluntary  furrender  of  their  boroughs  to  the  public. 

On  thequeftion  of  the  regency,  too,  he  adopted  that  fide 
which  alone  was  thought  compatible  with  the  independence 
of  Ireland.  He  was  one  of  thofe,  who,  in  oppofition  to  the 
partizans  of  Mr.  Pitt,  afTerted  the  right  of  that  kingdom  to 
appoint  its  own  regent ;  and,  as  they  conftiiuted  a  majority 
in  the  two  houfes,  they  accordingly  offered  the  regency  to 
the  heir  apparent.  For  this,  and  fome  other  political  offen- 
ces, he  was  fliortly  afterwards  removed  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  county  of  Armagh,  an  office  to  which  he  might 
be  almofl  faid  to  have  an  hereditary  right. 

In  a  mind  like  that  of  his  lordfhip,  cultivated,  vigorous, 
and  pure,  error  is  feldom  a  plant  of  perennial  growth.  The 
opinion  which  he  fo  honeflly  entertained,  and  fo  boldly 
avowed  to  the  volunteer  army  of  1784,  he  feems  to  have 
fince  changed  for  thofe  of  a  more  liberal  complexion,  as 
he  has  fince  fupported  the  Catholic  claim  to  the  eledive  fran- 
chife,  which  parliament  acceded  to  in  1 796,  and  is  at  prefent 
an  advocate  for  what  is  calhd  catholic  emancipation. 

Of  that  fyflem  of  coercion  which  preceded  the  late  in- 
furreftion  in  Ireland,  of  the  burning  of  villages,  hanging 
their  inhabitants,  tranfporting  perfons  fufpeSed  without 
trial,  ftrangling  and  whipping  to  extort  confeflion,  and  bil- 
leting the  military  at  free  quarters  in  diflrifls  in  which  indi- 
viduals had  been  diforderly,  his  lordfhip  has  been  uniformly 
the  declared  enemy,  H[e^  therefore,  was  one  of  the  very  few 
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who  fupported  Lord  Moira  in  his  parliamentary  reprobation 
of  thefe  meafures,  and  in  recommending  thofe  of  peace 
and  conciliation.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  remote 
from  his  charaSer,  than  that  of  a  fa£l:ious  man,  or  a  fyf- 
tematic  oppofitionift.  He  has  fupported  Great  Britain  in 
the  war,  merely  becaufe  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  it, 
without  any  relation  to  the  abftrafil  merit  of  the  conteft  ; 
and  he  has  acceded  chearfully  to  every  law,  and  every  mea- 
fure,  which  the  government  thought  neceffary,  againfl:  the 
aflTault  of  foreign  force  or  domeftic  difaffeQtion. 

Unexceptionable,  however,  as  Lord  Charlemont's  poli- 
tical condua  has  been,  it  is  not  as  a  politician  that  he  is 
exclufively  entitled  to  our  regard.  He  is  more  highly 
eftimable,  perhaps,  as  a  man  of  tafte  and  literature.  As  a 
general  fcholar,  he  has  not  his  equal  in  the  Irifh  Peerage. 
Poffeffing  a  refpeSable  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages, 
he  is  all'b  intimately  acquainted  with  thofe  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, particularly  the  Italian,  in  which  he  is  an  ^dept.  To 
his  love  of  letters,  Ireland  owes,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
cflablifliment  of  the  only  literary  fociety  (except  the  uni- 
verfity)  which  fhe  poffefles,  namely,  the  Royal  Irifh  Aca- 
demy, which  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1786, 
and  of  which  his  lordfhip  has,  fince  its  foundation,  been 
annually  elefited  prefident.  Of  this  office,  he  difcharges  the 
duties,  con  amore,  conftantly  attending  its  meetings,  unlefs 
when  ill  health  prevents,  prefiding  with  afether's  care  over 
its  concerns,  and  occafionally  contributing  to  fill  the  pages 
of  its  tranfafUons.  In  thefe  volumes,  his  lordftiip  has  pub- 
lifhed  three  eflays,  which  are  highly  refpeftable  ;  one  on  a 
contefled  paffage  in  Herodotus ;  another  on  an  ancient  cuf- 
tomat  Meteline,  with  confiderations  on  its  origin;  and  a  third 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  Woollen  manufaQure  in  Ireland, 
which  he  has  proved  from  fome  paflages  in  the  Italian  poets. 

Thefe,  however,  conlVitute  but  a  fmall  part  of  what  his 
lordfliiphas  written.  To  fome  of  his  friends  he  has  fhewn, 
at  various  time^,  materials  for  larger  works.    VJ/ah  them^  vt 
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fs  to  be  feared,  the  public  will  not  be  favoured  during  his 
Ilfu ;  and  they  will,  probably,  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  a 
pofthumous  editor. 

Among  the  lovers  and  the  judges  of  the  fine  arts,  he  holds 
a  very  confpicuous  rank.  At  his  houfe  in  Rutland-fqnare, 
Dublin,  is  to  be  feen  a  moft  refpefiable  colleftion  of  thp 
g^eat  matters  in  paintingand  fculpture,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ;  and  of  his  tafte  in  architeflure,  his  temple  of  Marino, 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  metropolis,  is  a  beautiful 
fpecimen. 

In  parliament  he  has  never  been  a  fpeaker,  he  feemsto  want 
nerves  for  an  orator,  and  to  be  folicitous  rather  of  the  plea- 
fures  of  ftudy,  than  of  thofe  raptures  which  refult  from  the 
involuntary  barfts  of  an  applauding  auditory.  Inconverfation 
he  is  communicative,  affable,  and  cheerful,  in  an  extraordi-' 
nary  degree  ;  equally  apt  to  catch  as  to  impart  fati^fafilion  : 
nor  is  it  the  frippery  of  fancy  which  efcapes  him  ;  the  effu- 
fions  of  his  full  mind  flow  like  the  waters  of  a  deep  river, 
at  once  placid  and  majeftic,   uniform  and  profound. 

Of  his  time  he  is  remarkably  economical ;  every  hour  has 
its  allotted  occupation,  nor  is  this  arrangement  varied  but  on 
occafions  of  confiderable  moment.  So  regular  is  he  even  in 
his  rides,  that  you  might  afcertain  the  time  of  the  day  to  a 
minute  by  the  fpot  on  which  you  find  him.  His  figure  isex-^ 
ceedingly  venerable,  and  flriking.  Upwards  of  fixty,  his 
long  grey  hairs,  and  bending  form,  give  him  the  appearance 
of  much  greater  age,  while  the  placidity  of  his  countenance 
irrefiftibly  imprefle^s  the  idea,  that  wifdom  and  virtue  have 
been  the  companions  of  his  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
ftance,  that  the  precarious  ftate  of  his  health,  fince  his  partial 
recovery  from  the  difafter  of  his  youth,  has  made  it  neceflary 
for  him  to  ufe  the  cold  bath  throughout  the  year ;  and,  even 
in  the  depth  of  the  fevered  winter,  he  has  not  dared  to 
ipterniit  the  pra<£tice. 
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HENRY  GRATTAN. 

Henry  Grattan  was  born  in  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
about  the  year  1751.  His  father,  an  eminent  barrifter, 
though  pofTefling  confiderable  talents,  and  deriving  a  com- 
petent fhare  of  pradice,  from  the  good  opinion  entertained 
of  his  Ikill  and  integrity  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  yet  ne- 
ver rofe  to  any  high  legal  fituation.  The  Recorderfliip  of 
the  city,  a  place  at  that  time  worth  about  600/.  per  annuntf 
and  to  which  the  corporation  ele8:,  was  the  only  office  he 
ever  filled.  To  wealth  accumulated  by  the  induftry  or  the 
fuccefs  of  his  anceftors,  Henry,  therefore,  could  not  look  ; 
he  was  taught  early  to  depend  for  his  future  fame  and  for- 
tune on  his  own  exertions. 

At   the   ufual  time  he  was  entered  a  ftudent  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  foon  diftinguiflied  as  the 
powerful  competitor  of  two  clafs-fellows,  whofe  good  for- 
tune and  talents  have  fince  raifed  them  to  the  higheft  fitua- 
tions  in  the  ftate,  the  Earl  of  Clare,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, and  Mr.  Fofter,  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
Of  fome  of  the  moft  fhining  chara9:ers  which  the  Dub- 
lin Univerfity  has  given  to  the  world,  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  during  their  refidence  in  that  feminary   their  talents 
were  not  exercifed,  nor  their  powers  known :  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke  exhibits  one  memorable  inftance  in  behalf  of  this  af- 
fertiori :  but  in  refpe£t  to  Mr.  G.  and  his  celebrated  con- 
temporaries, that  collifion  which  refults  from  a  rivalry  of 
acquirements  and  talents,   called  forth  a  full  exertion  of 
the  mental  faculties,  and  they  were  therefore  diftinguiflied 
as  men  poflefling  firft-rate  parts,  before  they  were  called  to 
exhibit  them  on  the  theatre  of  life.     After  taking  a  degree, 
Mr.  G.  was,  in   1772,  called   to  the    Irifli  bar,    and  for 
a  few  years  attended  the  four  courts  with  an  empty  bag,  and 
a  mind  too  elaftic  to  be  confined  to  the  forms  of  pleading^ 
and  tpo  liberal  to  be  occupied  by  the  purfuit^  of  a  mere 
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Difgufted  at  lad  with  a  profeiTiorij  in  which  he  perceived 
he  could  never  rife  but  by  habits  to  which  he  could  not 
crouch,  he  retired,  not  wealthy,  but  poflefling  from  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  now  dead,  a  patrimony,  which,  with  eco- 
nomy, might  have  fecurcd  him  independence.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  was  made  known  to  Lord  Charlemont,  who 
had  for  fome  time  been  returned  to  Ireland.  By  his  Lord- 
Ihip,  who  has  always  (hewn  equal  fagacity  in  difcovering 
and  zeal  in  promoting  genius,  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  his  borough  of  Charlemont.  Entering  into  leglf- 
lature  under  fuch  aufpices,  it  was  natural  to  expeft  that 
Mr.  G.  would  become  the  advocate  of  his  -then  fufFering 
and  dependent  country.  Ireland,  indeed,  at  that  time,  was 
in  a  ftate  of  perfefl  humiH^ition.  being  confidered  merely 
as  a  province  to  the  fifter  coi\ntry.  Her  legiflature  was  a 
petty  council,  incapable  of  originating  laws ;  and  her  courts 
of  juftice  were  fubordinate  to  rhofe  of  England,  and  incom- 
petent to  a  final  decifion :  deftitute  of  foreign  commerce,  from 
which  (he  had  been  excluded  by  Britifh  monopoly,  her 
manufadures  were  cruflied  by  the  weight  of  Britifli  compe- 
tition, and  the  induftry  of  her  people  checked  from  want 
of  encouragement  to  excite  it ;  in  (hort,  difcontent,  bank- 
ruptcy, and   wretchednefs  covered  the  face  of  the  country. 

To  evils  of  fuch  magnitude,  and  which  the  calamities 
brought  on  by  the  unfortunate  conteft  with  America,  greatly 
aggravated,  the  narrow  policy  of  the  times  was  applying 
petty  palliatives.  Subfcriptions  were  collefled,  to  keep  the 
artificers  from  famifhing  ;  aflociations  were  formed  to  wear 
ctily  domeftic  manufaftures ;  and  parliament  Itfelf  looked, 
for  fome  time,  no  further  than  to  alleviate  the  preflure  of 
the  immediate  evil.  Mr.  G.  however,  whofe  mind  was 
formed  to  embrace  fomething  beyond  prefent  objefls ;  who 
was  accuftomed  to  trace  effecls  to  their  caufes ;  perceived 
that  the  root  of  thofe  calamities  was  not  a  temporary  (lag- 
nation  of  trade  from  the  American  warr,  but  rather  to  be 
found  in  the  unjuil  reftraint$  impofed   by  Great  Britain  on 
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the  exertions  of  the  country  ;  and  that  to  attempt  their 
ciiie  by  temporary  expedients,  would  be  to  roll  up  the 
ilone  of  Syfiphus. 

He  was  the  firfl,  therefore,  who  had  the  boldnefs  and  tlie 
wifdom  to  urge  the  legiilature  to  complain  of  thofe  re- 
ftraints ;  hi.^  efforts  were  feconded  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  country  ;  and  fuch  was  the  efficacy  of  a  political  truth, 
thus  urged,  and  thus  fupported,  that  even  the  whole  force 
of  Britifii  influence  was  found  unequal  to  refift  it.  The 
Irifh  legiflature  adopted,  and  decreed  the  fentiment ;  and 
after  feme  hefitation  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  legiflature, 
the  commeice  of  Ireland  was  in  part  opened  to  her  children, 
A  temporary  gleam  of  fatisfa6l:ion  was  fhed  over  the  coun- 
try by  \his  concefffon,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  Britiili  parlia- 
ment :  for  fo  accuftoraed  had  the  people  been  to  exclufion, 
to  penalties,  and  reftnSion,  that  a  relaxation  or  fufpenfion 
of  any  of  thefe  was  looked  on  as  the  conferring  of  a  pofitive 
benefit,  rather  than  the  ceffation  of  an  a£i:ual  injury. 

Mr.  G.'s  name  was  now  become  an  objeci  of  adoration 
to  the  people,  and  by  the  volunteer  affociaiions,  which  the 
dangers  of  the  war  had  called  forth,  he  was  looked  up  to 
with  peculiar  refpe£t.  In  this  flate  of  affairs,  the  re-aSion  J 
of  popularity  upon  patriotifm  feemed  to  impart  new  energy 
to  his  mind. 

Mr.  G.  continued  to  exert  himfelf  with  indefatigable  af- 
fiduity  in  the  fenate,  and  by  leading  the  mind  of  the  public, 
and  even  of  the  legiflature  itfelf,  to  the  confideration  of 
national  rights,  and  the  aftual  political  fituation  of  their 
common  country,  with  refpeft  to  England,  he  was  clearing 
the  way  for  that  meafure  which  they  meditated — a  decla- 
ration of  the  legiflature  in  favour  of  national  independence. 
By  obtaining  freedom  of  commerce  for  the  country, 
he  had  already,  indeed,  done  much  toward  the  attainment 
of  the  great  objefib ;  for  he  had  removed  the  key-ftone  of 
the  arch,  and  thus  weakened  the  cohefion  of  the  whole  fa- 
bric->— he  had  introduced  a  fpirit  of  innovation  upon  the  0I4 
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fyftem  of  Britifli  domination,  and  the  vigour  with  which 
innovations  on  fuch  fyftems  are  oppofed,  proves  their  ma- 
lign efficacy.  Mr,  G.  therefore,  vchp  obferved  with  plea- 
fure,  no  doubt,  the  operation  of  thofe  c:  ufes  on  the  public 
i;nind,  endeavoured  by  an  induftrlous  ex  :i  tion  of  oratorical 
powers  in  the  fenate,  to  increafe  their  force,  and  fecond 
their  effeft.  His  eloquence,  of  a  caft  more  warm  and  ani- 
mated than  either  parliament  or  the  people  had  ufually  feli> 
and  exerted  upon  fubjeds  refpefting  which  the  human 
rnind  is  fufceptible  of  the  greateft  degree  of  enthufiaPiic 
fervor,  was  gratified  by  complete  fuccefs.  Direfted  by  a 
fagacious  underftanding,  wliich  could  catch  the  moment 
propitious  to  exertion,  and  proportion  its  zea!  to  its  objcfl, 
his  parliamentary  fpeeches  taught  a  fubjugated  nation  to  pant 
for  independence  ;  while  public  voice,  highly  animated  oa 
this  fubjeft,  and  feconded  by  the  loud  alTent  of  80,000 
men  in  arms  (for  to  fo  many  did  the  volunteer  aflbciations 
amount !),  kindled,  even  in  the  cold  bofom  of  parliament 
itfelf,  a  defire  to  aflert  their  dignity,  and  refeue  its  auiho- 
rity  from   the  gripe   of  Britifli  ufurpation. 

Of  this  fentiment,  fo  novel  in  an  Irifli  leglflature,  that 
had  long  forgotten  the  pride  of  independence — of  this  ener-* 
gy,  which  arifing  from  extrinfic  circumftances,  rather  than 
a  native  and  internal  principle  of  virtue,  was  therefore 
likely  foon  to  vanifli,  when  thofe  circumftances  ftiould 
ceafe  to  exift — Mr.  G.  availed  himfelf ;  he  caught,  as  he 
jnfpired,  the  generous  flame ;  and  by  one  of  thofe  extraor^ 
dinary  difplays  of  impaflioned  eloquence,  to  which  even  the 
eloquent  cannot  rife,  but  when  a  momentous  objeft  feems 
to  furnifli  adequate  powers,  he  gave  rife  to  the  celebrated 
declaration,  that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ire- 
land only,  could  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland  in  any  cafe 
whatfoever. 

Mr.  Grattan's  popularity  was  now  at  its  acme.  The 
achievement  of  a  nation's  independence  by  an  individual, 
unaided  by  any  force  or  any  influence  but  that  which  genius 
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and  which  truth  afford,  was  confidered  as  the  refult  of  ta- 
lents and  of  virtue  almoft  above  the  lot  of  humanity.  The 
kgiflature  itfelf  feemed  for  once  to  participate  in  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  for  in  the  fervor  of  admiration,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  that  jf. 100,000  (hould  be  voted  to  him,  as  a  mark  of 
approbation. 

In  its  full  extent,  this  propofition  was  not  adopted,  for 
on  a  fubfequent  fitting,  when  the  vote  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee, they  reduced  it  to  jT 50,000  ;  to  that  amount,  how- 
ever, the  grant  was  confirmed,  and  Mr.  G.  aftually  re- 
ceived the  money. 

The  declaration  of  rights  of  the  Irifli  legiflature,  ho,w- 
ever  unwelcome  it  mufl  have  been  to  the  minifter  and  par- 
liament of  England,  was  received  there  with  that  kind  of  J 
acquiefcence  with  which  we  aflent  to  what  is  inevitable,  A 
negociation  was  immediately  inftituted  between  the  two 
nations,  which  terminated  in  the  repeal  of  the  6th  of  Geo.  I. 
the  afl:  by  which  the  Britifh  Parliament  declared  its  right  to 
bind  Ireland  by  Britifh  ftatutes. 

On  the  fubjefl  of  this  repeal,  a  queftion  arofe,  w^hich 
fufpended,  for  a  confiderable  time,  Mr.  G  rattan's  popu- 
larity. It  was  contended  by  Mr.  Flood,  a  gentleman, 
who,  though  he  did  not  originate  the  meafure  of 
declaring  the  legiflative  independence  of  the  country, 
yet  co-operated  to  promote  it,  that  as  the  6th  of  Geo.  I. 
was  an  ad  only  declaratory  of  a  right,  afferted  by  the 
Britifh  Parliament  to  have  been  vefled  in  it  prior  to  the 
enaflion  of  that  flatute,  the  "  fimple  repeal"  of  the  fla- 
tute  did  not  involve  a  renunciation  of  the  right ;  and  he 
infifled,  that  notwithflanding  that  repeal.  Great  Britain 
might,  and  from  her  former  conduQ:  towards  Ireland  pro- 
bably would,  refume  the  exercife  of  it.  He  therefore  ad- 
vifed  the  legiflature  to  demand  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  a 
full  and  explicit  renunciation  of  all  right  in  future  to  bind 
Ireland.  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  people ;  and 
carrying  with  it  all  the  force  which  reafon  or  experience 
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can  give  to  a  propofition  in  politics,  met  very  powerfii!  fup- 
port  even  in  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Mr.  G.  whofe 
fagacity  this  objefilion  to  a  fimple  repeal  had  eluded,  and 
who,  from  a  principle  of  vanity,  perhaps,  which  has  its 
flrong  hold  even  in  minds  of  the  firft  clafs,  affefted  the 
exclufive  honour  of  originating  and  conducing  the  emanci- 
pation of  his  country,  applied  all  his  power  of  reafon,  of 
fophiftry,  and  of  eloquence,  to  combat  this  doSrine  of  Mr. 
Flood. 

He  contended,  that  the  repeal  of  a  declaratory  law,  accom- 
panied by  fuch  circumftances  as  attended  that  of  this,  mud: 
be  confidered,  as  implying  a  renunciation  of  the  right ;  but 
that,  even  if  it  were  not  fo,  and  that  Great  Britain  fhould  be 
fo  unjufl:  and  impolitic  as  to  refume  the  right,  when  (he 
fhould  recover  means  to  fupport  it  by  power,  an  explicit  re- 
nunciation would  be  but  a  flendcr  defence  againft  injuftice, 
fupported  by  force;  that  in  fuch  circumftances,  the  true  fe- 
curity  of  the  people  would  confift,  not  in  an  a£k  of  parlia- 
ment, but  in  that  patriotic  energy  which  would  enable  thera 
I  to  defend,  as  it  had  already  enabled  them  to  aflert,  their  in- 
dependence; and  that  to  force  Great  Britain,  in  this  her 
hour  of  diftrefs,  to  confefs  herfelf  an  ufurper,  by  an  exprefs 
renunciation  of  a  right  which  fhe  had  exercifed,  would  be 
as  ungenerous  to  her,  as  ft  would  be  ufelefs  to  Ireland. 

With  the  people  thefe  arguments  had  no  weight,  and  in 
the  fenate  they  were  borne  down  by  the  irrefiftible  force  of 
truth  and  experience,  feconded  by  the  powerful  and  logical 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Flood.  In  popular  eftimation,  indeed,  Mr. 
G's  charafiler  had  been  falling  for  fome  time;  it  was  certain 
he  had  received  the  money  which  parliament  had  voted  him; 
and  it  was  infinuated,  that  for  the  prompt  payment  of  ir^ 
and  other  confiderations,  he  had  encraored  with  adminiftratioii 
to  counteract  the  independence  which  his  former  exertions 
had  obtained.  But  in  fuch  infinuations  there  Is  the  beft  rea- 
fon to  believe  there  was  no  truth.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  in  the  conteft  with  Mr,  Flood,  on  the  efficiency  of  a  fim- 
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pie  repeal,  Mr.  G.  not  only  reaforied  weakly, but  that  in  many 
inftances,  connefted  with  that  difpute,  he  aSed  iritemperately. 
On  one  occafion  particularly,  he  pronounced  a  philippic  againfi: 
Mr.  Flood,  which  was  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  genius  and  point, 
than  bv  acerbity  and  virulence.  His  antagonifl:  replied,  perhaps 
in  a  ftylr  too  much  like  that  of  his  opponent.  Both  parties 
immediately  left  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  but  were  prevented 
from  terminating  the  contefl  in  a  duel,  by  being  inftantly  put 
under  arreft,  and  bound  in  a  large  fum  to  keep  the  peace. 
Mr.  Flood,  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  evening,  pronounced 
one  of  his  beft  fpeeches,  containing  a  hiftory  and  defence  of 
his  former  political  life,  which  had  been  on  the  preceding 
night  violently  arraigned  by  Mr.  Grattan.  Mr.  G.  endea- 
voured to  reply,  but  was  prevented  by  the  clamours  of  the 
Houfe. 

Fruftrated  in  the  hope  of  carrying  on  exclufively  to  its 
completion,  a  revolution  (for  fuch  it  may  be  called)  which  he 
had  fo  fuccefsfully  and  honourably  commenced,  and  finding 
the  tide  of  popularity  now  running  ftrong  againft  him,  Mr* 
G.  feems  for  tome  time  to  have  completely  fecluded  himfelf 
from  politics.  During  this  interval,  he  married  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Fitzgerald,  not,  however,  as  the  name  would 
indicate,  of  the  Leiniler  family,  but  one  who  poffefled  qua- 
lities much  more  valuable  than  thofe  of  high  birth  or  great 
connexions,  for  flie  is  a  woman  of  the  mofl:  angelic  difpofi- 
tion,  and  of  whom  Mr.  G.  remains,  after  a  lapfe  of  fo  many 
years,  what  he  had  been  in  a  very  high  degree  before  his 
marriage,  an  enamoured  lover. 

Though  Mr.  G.  during  this  period,  did  not  take  an  aftive 
part  in  political  affairs,  he  remained  ftill  in  parliament,  and 
voted  as  his  confcience  bade,  fometimes  with  and  fometimes 
«gainft  the  minifter.  It  is  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1785,  when  under  cover  of  a  commercial  arrangement,  it 
was  fuppoCed  a  defign  had  been  formed  by  the  Britifli  minif- 
try  to  fubvert  the  newly-acquired  independence  of  the  Irifh 
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parliament,  that  we  find  Mr.  G.  asrain  alert  and  vigilant  at 
hiG  port.     Of  the  celebrated  ptopofals  which  were  then  of- 
fered to  the  Houfe  of  Commc^ns  in  Ireland,  by  an  agent  of 
the  crown,  and  which  are  ftill  'emembered  and  execrated  in 
that  country  by  the  name  of  **  Orde's  Propofitions,"  one 
was,  '*  that  the  Parliament  o'   Ireland,   in  confideratlon  of 
^'  being  admitted  to  participle  equally  with  Great  Britaia 
*^  in  all  commercial  advantages,  fhould,  from  time  to  time, 
"  adopt  and  enac^  all  fuch  a£fe  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  as 
*'  {hould  relate  to  the  regulatonor  management  ofhercom- 
**  merce,  &c."     This,  it   \as  contended,   would  fink  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  into  cmere  regifter  to  the  Britifh  Le- 
giflature.     Whether  or  no  this  would  really  be  the  cafe,  or 
whether  there  was  any  thlr^  unreafonable  in  ftipulating  that 
the  country,  which  was  adiitted  to  fliare  in  the  commerce 
of  another,  (hould  adopt  ne  fame  commercial   regulations 
as  this  latter;  it  is  certain,that  this  opinion  was  entertained 
not  only  by  the  public  in  gneral,  but  by  fome  of  the  ablcft 
men  in  both  houfes,  and  ciiong  them  by  Mr.  G.  who  gave 
to  the  whole  fyftem  the  idA:  unqualified  and  llirenuous  op- 
pofition.     This  oppofitioi  proved  fuccefsful,  the  meafure 
was   rellnquifhcd,  and  M:  G.  thenceforward  continued  to 
refift,  with  the  moft  zealas  and  preferving  firmnefs,  what 
he  called  the  principles  of  ts  '*  Old  Court  ;  principles  which 
he  looked  on  as  tending  t  degrade  Ireland,  by  corruption 
and  influence,  to  the  famdefpicable  and  miferable  (late  in 
which  (he  had  been  reducJ  previoufly  to  the  yea)'  i  783. 

From  this  period,  weind  Mr.  G.  an  a6tive  leader  of 
the  country  party  in  the  bufq  of  Commons ;  loved  by  the 
people,  and  dreaded  b  the  cabinet.  His  popularity, 
which  had  fo  fuddeniy  fik,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  par- 
liamentary boon,  and  hfupport  of  the  fimple  repeal,  had 
now  rifen  to  its  formerevel ;  and  the  nation  found,  that 
notwithftanding  one  unrtunate  deviation,  he  was  flill  an 
upright  and  independen'enator.  Among  the  various  m^ia- 
fures  which  now  occu:d  his  attention,  was  the  edablilh- 
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ment  of  a  provifion  for  the  clergy,  independent  of  tytlies. 
For  many  years  the  peafantrjr  of  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  who 
were  exdufively  catholics,  had  been  difcontented,  not  fo 
much  with  the  payment  of  tythes  to  proteftant  paftors, 
as  with  the  rigid  and  oppreflive  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  coUeded  by  proftors  ant)  tythe-farmers.  That  portion 
of  the  country  had  been  kept  ly  this  caufe  for  almoft  half  a 
century  in  dlfturbance  ;  and  ii  fome  inftances  it  had  afFe£t- 
ed  the  province  of  Ulfler.  Mr.  G.  propofed  a  meafure 
which  would  have  removed  e^ery  difcontent,  and  at  the 
fame  time  have  fecured  a  provfion  for  the  clergy  equal  to 
that  which  they  then  poflefied,  eafy  and  certain  to  them, 
and  to  the  peafantry  neiiher  )ppreflive  nor  unpleafant. 
This  plan  was,  however,  oppofe<  by  the  colleQive  influence 
of  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  olcourfe  rejefted  by  the  le- 
giflature.  Another  meafure  wich  he  propofed  to  Parlia- 
ment about  the  fame  time,  viz.-^a  bill  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  barren  land,  by  exmpting  reclaimed  ground 
from  the  payment  of  tythe,  for  sven  years — was  but  little 
calculated  to  reftore  the  favour  q  the  priefthood  ;  they  ac- 
cordingly refifted  and  defeated  te  projeQ:,  and  continued 
thenceforward  to  hate,  if  not  to  dumniate,  its  author. 

The  Whig-club  had  for  fome  tjne  become  a  political  bo- 
dy of  confiderable  confideraticn.  Mr.  G.  was  one  of  the 
firfl,  if  not  the  very  firft  member  f  it.  In  point  of  talent  and 
popularity.  At  his  inftance  it  wa 
club,  who  had  been  fince  its  inf 
liberal  fyftem,  which  they  confided  neceffary  to  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  conftitution  and  indelndence  of  the  country, 
came  now  to  a  refolution,  by  wbh  they  publicly  pledged 
themfelvQS  never  to  accept  office^  under  a*iy  adminiftra- 
tion,  which  fhould  not  concedi  certain  meafiires  to 
the  people: — thefe  confided  princ^liy  of  a  penfion-bill, 
a  bill  to  make  the  great  officers  \f  the  crown  refpon- 
Cble  for  their  advice  and  meafur^  another  to  prevent 
revenup  officers  from  voting  5^t  eletms,  a  place-bill^   &:c* 
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This  explicit  declaration  of  a  fincere  and  fixed  purpofe 
refpe6ling  thofe  eflential  fubje6ls,  gave  the  fociety  much 
weight  with  the  public,  and  enabkd  them,  after  a  long 
oppolition  on  the  part  of  adminiflration,  to  efFe6l  their 
purpofe;  a  penfion  bill,  a  plea  bill,  a  refponfibility- 
bill,  were  at  laft  yielded  by  the  court,  as  conceffions  of 
thcfirft  innportance,  though  they  had  for  fo  many  years 
refifted  them  as  uniieccflary  and  unwife. 

The  celebrity  which  Mr.  G.  had  attained  by  hisoppo- 
fitlon  to  Mr,  Orde's  fyftem,  and  his  fubfequent  exertions 
in  the  popular  caufe,  procured  for  him,  in  the  year  1790, 
an  honourable  and  eafy  elc6tion,  as  reprefentatlve  for  the 
metropolis. 

During  the  exiftence  of  the  parliament  which  then  com- 
menced, there  occurred,  however,  a  queflion,  on  wdiich 
Mr.  G.  and  a  very  confiderable  proportion  of  his  confli- 
tuents  materially  differed;  this  was,  the  claim  of  the  ca- 
tholics to  the  elective  franchife.  From  his  firft  entrance 
into  parliament,  with  a  mind  as  liberal  as  it  w^as  en- 
lightened, he  had  always  been  the  decided  friend  of  every 
meafure  which  tended  to  abolifh  thofe  political  diftinili- 
ons,  which  were  founded  only  on  a  difference  of  religious 
tenets  ;  for  he  conceived  that  fuch  diftinftions  had  re- 
tarded the  progrefs  of  the  country  towards  civilization 
and  induftry. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the  contrary, 
prone,  by  fituation,  and  habit,  to  religious  bigotry, 
looked  on  the  catholics  at  once  with  fufpicion  and  con- 
tempt. Enjoying  a  monopoly  of  municipal  honour  and 
emoluments,  by  the  exclufion  of  all  who  profeffed  a  dif- 
ferent faith  from  the  franchifes  of  the  capital,  they  con- 
fidered  every  attempt  to  reflore  them  to  thofe  franchifes 
as  an  attack  on  their  property,  or  a  violation  of  their 
rights.  Befides  thefe  caufes  the  adminiftration  had,  by 
fome  recent  inftitutions,  obtained  a  paramount  influence 
in  the  corporation ;  and  to  perpetuate  religious  diftin6li- 
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ons,  which  had  hitherto  kept  Ireland  weak,  w'as  ftill  the 
court  policy.     This  influence,  therefore,    operating   in 
conjun6lion  with  other  caufes,   rendered  the  municipal 
officers  of  Dublin   incapable  of  participating  in  that  in- 
creafed  liberality  of  fentiment  which   had   now   every 
where  begun  to  diffipate  prejudice  and   difpel  bigotry. 
On  the  queflion  of  admitting  the  catholics  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  conftitution,  the  corporation  and  Mr.  G. 
accordingly  differed ;    and  had  not  circumftances   occur- 
red,  which  prevented  him  from  becoming  again  a  can- 
didate for  the  capital,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
not  have  been  a  fecond  time  ele6led  its  reprefentative^ 
The  war  with  France  had  taken  place;   Mr  Grattan 
approved  of  it,  or  rather  he  confidered  Ireland  as  bound 
with  all  its  might  to  affift  Great  Britain  when  once  en- 
gaged in  the  conteft.  This  at  leaft  was  the  opinion  he  en- 
tertained during  the  fhort  adminiftration  of  Lord  Fitz-  || 
wuUiam ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  remained,  until  he  found    '^ 
that  the  continuation  of  hoftilities  threatened  the  empire 
w^ith  ruin,  either  from  the  incapacity  of  thofe  by  whom  it 
was  conducted,   or  the  murmurs  which  it  occafioned.  In 
Ireland,  indeed,  difcontent  had  been  fpreading  within* 
calculable  velocity,  and  deepening  as  it  fpread.     The 
pertinacity  and  infolence  with  which  adminiftration  had 
rejefled  the  petitions  of  the  catholics,  and  the  rapidity  and 
inconfiftency  with  which  they  granted  the  prayer  of  thofe 
petitions,    at   the   firft  fuggeftlon  of  the  Britifh  cabinet; 
the  obftinacy  with  which  they  rcfufed  ever  to  hear  of  re- 
form, the  advocates  of  which  were  blackened  with  abufe, 
and  calumniated  as  traitors;  the    enormous  encreafe  of 
court-influence,  by  thefhamelefs  and  wanton  increafe  of 
finccure  offices,  the  lavifh  profufion  of  titles,  and  above 
aU>  the  trick  which  it  was  fuppofed  the  Britifli  cabinet 
had  played  off  on  Ireland,  by  fending  LordFitzwilliam 
with  conceffions  which  were  revoked  when  the  fupply 
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was  voted;  all  thefe  caufes  had  already  generated  a  de- 
gree of  difcontent  in  the  country,  of  which  no  inflance 
had  been  known  in  former  times.  The  celebrated  So- 
ciety of  United  Irifhmen,  who  alTociated  (whatever  their 
real  principles  might  have  been;  under  the  pretext  of  re-* 
form,  derived  from  thefe  discontents  new  vigour  :  they 
had  difieminated  their  principles  through  the  ifland,  and 
they  were  already  embraced,  by  a  great  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  country. 

Mr.  G.  perceiving  the  danger  in  which  the  ftate  was 
involved  by  this  fyftem  of  minifters,  conltantly  refifted  it 
with  all  his  power.     He  was  feconded  by  a  fmall,    but 
a6livc  and  able  oppofition,  which  left  no  exertion  un- 
tried to  reconcile  the  court  and  the  country,  by  advifing 
meafures  which  would  have  ranged  every  moderate  and 
good  man  on  the  fide  of  parliament  and  the  throne,  and 
thus  have  weakened  the  republican  and  French  failions 
which  had  nov/ become  fo  powerful.  Thefe  efforts  were, 
unfortunately,  not  fuccefsful.  Inftead  of  conciliating,  ad- 
miniftration  continued  to  exafperate ;  and  fcorning  to  re- 
fort  to  lenitives,  applied  the  moft  powerful  cauflics :  for 
every  meafure  of  moderation,  or  conceffion,  which  was 
propofed  by  Mr.  G.  and  his  party,    one  of  feverity  and 
coercion  was  fubftituted,  until  the  cabinet  ultimately  ar- 
rived at  mifitary  law,   and  free  quarters  !     At  that  criti- 
cal moment,  Mr.  G.  who  could  no  longer  hope,  by  his 
prefence  in  the  fenate,   to  ferve  his  country,  feceded  ; 
and  at  the  clofe  of  the  parliament  publifhed  a  very  elo- 
quent and  fpirited  addrefs  to  his  former  conflituents,  ac- 
counting for  his  paft   conduft,  and  formally  declining 
to  accept  of  a  feat  in  the  legiilature. 

Such  are  the  leading  fa6ls  which  have  marked  the  life 
of  one  who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  him  by  his  op- 
ponents, while  the  fever  of  politics  continues  to  agitate 
the  human  mind,  will  have  liis  merits  and  defers  e;jc- 
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amined  fairly  by  pofterity,  and^  in  all  probability,  bc 
acknowledged  by  them  as  a  great  man. 

Of  his  private  life  there  is  little  generally  known,  be- 
caufe  little  has  occurred  in  it  to  intereft  attention.  It  has 
pafled  on  in  a  fmooth  manner,  marked  equally  by  the 
praflice  of  every  conjugal  and  domeftic  virtue.  If  there 
be  any  of  liis  good  qualities  w^hich  verge  on  the  confines 
of  vice^  it  is  his  economy,  ofwhich'it  has  been  afTerted  that 
it  approaches  towards  penurioufnefs,  if  it  does  not 
reach  that  point.  It  has  been  often  faid,  that  though  he 
received  in  early  life,  from  the  liberality  of  his  country, 
a  very  handfome  addition  to  his  patrimony,  he  never  dif- 
played,  either  in  private  or  public,  a  munificent  difpofi- 
tion.  But  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  the  fortune 
which  Mr.  G.  obtained  then,  conflituted  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  acquiiitions  :  he  praclifedin  no  profeffion,  he  ac- 
cepted no  place,  and  he  foon  faw  a  young  family  rifing 
around  him,  for  which  the  w^hok  w^as  not  a  very  ample 
provifion:  for  he  has  four  children;  the  eldeft  a  fon 
of  fifteen  years  of  age. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  G.  difplays  manners  that  are  in  a 
high  degree  pleafing.  Wit  he  feems  not  to  poflefs,  and 
he  has  a  caft  of  mind  too  lofty  for  humour;  but  if  he 
does  not  ^^  fet  the  table  in  a  roar,"  or  da^ale  wath  the 
radiance  of  fancy,  he  diffufes  over  the  convivial  hour  the 
mild  charms  of  good-humour,  and  foftens  fociety  with 
iinafluming  gentlenefs. 

In  converfation  he  appears  to  great  advantage  ;  for, 
with  a  mind  well  flored  with  ufeful  learning,  and  con- 
yerfant  on  every  topic  which  occurs,  he  has  a  felicity  of 
exprcffion,  which  communicates  his  meaning  in  the  mod 
concife  and  impreffive  manner  :  he  is  not  argumentative, 
but  when  an  argument  is  inftituted,  his  opinions  are 
urged  with  great  modefty,  but  with  great  ftrength,  and 
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when  vi6lor  in  the  conteft,   he  generally  relinquinies  the 
field  to  the  vanquifhed. 

Of  Mr.  G's  political  opinions^  the  complexion  may  be 
known  from  the  meafures  which  he  has  fupported^  and 
the  tenor  of  his  parliamentary  condu6l.  As  they  have 
flruck  the  mind  of  the  writer,  they  appear  to  be  ftrongly 
monarchical^  and  arijiocratical  only  fo  far  as  oar  conflitii- 
tion  requires  them  to  be ;  at  the  fame  time  leaning  tow- 
ards a  perpetuity  of  union  between  the  two  countries, 
and  yet  decidedly  adverfe  to  the  exiftence  of  any  Britifli 
influence  in  Ireland  diftinft  from  that  which  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns  on  the  head  of  a  Bridfh^  prince  renders 
indifpenfable.  That  he  fliould,  therefore,  be  connecled 
w^ith  a  fociety  of  men  whofe  aim  w^as  feparation  from 
England,  and  the  eftablifnment  of  an  Irifli  Republic, 
feems  In  the  higheft  degree,  improbable.  Tlie  luftre  of 
his  name,  however,  has  fufFered  a  temporary  eclipfe ; 
and  fo  fhort-lived  is  municipal  gratitude,  that  it  has  ac- 
tually been  expunged  from  a  city  which  he  has  rendered 
flourifhing*.  At  the  very  fame  time  it  was  flruck  from 
the  lift  of  privy-counfellors. 

As  a  public fpeaker,  Mr.  G,  ranks  In  the  higheft  clafs. 
In  his  fpeeches  there  is  a  grandeur  which  marks  a  mind 
of  afuperior  order,  and  enforces  at  once,  reverence  and 
admiration.  On  every  fubje6l  which  he  treats,  he 
throws  a  radiance  that  enlightens  without  dazzhng;  and 
while  It  affifts  the  judgment,  delights  the  imagination. 
His  ftyle  is  always  peculiar,  for  it  varies  Its  chara6ler 
with  the  occafion.  At  one  time  clofe  and  energetic,  it 
concentrates  the  force  of  his  argument,  and  compels  con- 
viction; at  another,  difFufe,  lofty  and  magnificent.  It  ap- 

*  ^<  Ccrky  Sept.  29. — By  order  of  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Common- 
Council  of  the  city  of  Coik,  the  public  are  deiired  to  take  notice,  that  the  llieet 
hitherto  named  Qrattan-Jlrtety   is,  in  future,  to  be  called  Vuncaa-jlreu. 
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plies  itfelf  to  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  charms  our  fan-  " 
cy,  influences  our  will,  and  convinces  our  underftanding. 
At  all  times  his  manner  is  animated  with  a  pleafing 
warmth,  which  renders  it  impoflible  to  hear  him  without 
intereft  ;  but,  on  fome  occafions,  he  exerts  a  power 
which  is  irrefiflible.  Proftitutiop,  under  its  infkience, 
forgets  for  a  moment  the  voice  of  the  minifter,  and  place, 
penfion,  and  peerage,  have  but  a  feeble  hold  even  of 
the  moft  degenerate. 

To  the  excellence  of  his  ftyle  he  does  not  add  the 
graces  of  aflion;  it  is  forcible  indeed,  and  fometimes  ex- 
preflive,  but  it  is  feldom  elegant,  and  never  pleafing. 
To  inve6live,  in  which  Mr.  G.  has  fometimes  deigned  to 
lave  recourfe,  his  manner  is  better  adapted  than  to  the 
fedatenefs  of  cool  difquifitionj  and  yet  inveflive  is  not 
that  in  which  he  principally  excels  :  he  is  more  fitted  by 
nature,  and  happily  the  fituation  he  has  filled  has  more 
frequently  called  him,  to  defend  the  rights  of  nations,  and 
to  pourtray  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  expeflations  of  g 
magnanimous  people,  than  to  defcend  to  a  wordy  conteft 
with  individuals ;  though,  when  that  conteft  has  been 
inftituted,  the  weapons  of  Mr.  G.  have  been  found  fharp^ 
not  polifhed,  and  capable  of  infli6ting  wounds  which  re- 
fufe  to  be  healed, 
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THE  great  Admiral  Howard,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  the  eighth,  was  wont  to  fay,  that  ''  a 
certain  portion  of  madnefs  was  neceffary  to  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  an  Englifli  feaman."  We  know  not  whe- 
ther this  affertion  ought  to  be  admitted  in  its  full  extent; 
yet  the  fa6l  is,  that  fome  of  our  moft  celebrated  naval 
charafters  have  obtained  renown  for  deeds  which  ap- 
pear to  cold-blooded  men  to  favour  of  defperation,  as 
well  as  of  valour. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detract  from  any  man's 
merits,  who  has  been,  or  is  now,  engaged  in  the  fervice 
of  his  country,  either  by  fea  or  land  ;  but  \vt  are  forced 
to  fay,  that  our  admiration  is  not  fo  much  excited  by 
thofe  dazzling  exploits  which  pleafe  the  populace,  as  by 
the  more  ftcady  and  extenfive  operations  of  fuch  magna- 
nimous, but  prudent  commanders,  w^ho  are  rather  bent 
upon  general  good,  than  romantic  adventures.  Each, 
however,  has  his  portion  of  merit;  and  he  who  hazards 
his  perfon  with  alacrity,  in  behalf  of  the  country  for 
which  he  fights,  muft  always  claim  our  refpe^l. 

Sir  William  Sydney  Smyth  was  born  in  the  metropolis, 
A^  D.  1764.  His  *  father  was  a  captain  in  the  army, 
and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilkinfon,  a  mer- 
chant of  great  eminence  in  the  city.  This  match  w^as  fo 
hoftile  to  Mr.  Wilkinfon's  fentiments,  that  he  not  only 
difcarded  Mrs.  Smith  in  his  life-time,  but  at  his  death  left 
his  whole  fortune,  which  was  very  confiderable,  to  his 
other  daughter,  the  prefent  Lady  Camelford. 

The 

*  Captain  Smith  was  aid-de-camp  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  at  the  battle 
of  Minden,  and  was  examined  as  an  evidence  on  his  trial.  His  teftimony  on  that 
occafion  is  faid  to  have  faved  the  life  of  his  protedlor. 

Having  encountered  fome  obloquy,  in  confequence  of  his  zeal,  the  Duke  of 
Barftt,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  his  younger  fon,  Lord  George,  very  pro- 
perly 
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The  fubje6l  of  the  prefent  notice  was  educated  under 
Dr.  Knox,  at  Tunbridge-fchool ;  and  at  an  early  age 
was  put  on  board  a  man-of-war,  which  profeflion  he  h<ul 
adopted  for  himfelf.  Herofe  rapidly:,  and  at  the  age  of 
fixteen  was  fifth  lieutenant  of  the  Alcide  of  feventy-four 
guns.  He  was  made  poft-captain  In  1783,  at  which  time 
the  reftoration  of  peace  prevented  him  from  exerciiing 
Ills  active  fpirlt  In  the  fcrvice  of  his  country. 

AVhen  the  war  broke  out  between  Ruifia  and  Sweden 
in  the  year  1788,  Captain  Smith  obtained  permiffion  from 
the  EngllfFi  government  to  enter  into  the  navy  of  the  lat- 
ter power,  by  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  diftinguifli- 
ed  command. 

During  this  conteft,  he  gave  fuch  fatlsfa^tlon  to  the 
court  of  Sweden  by  his  important  fervices,  that  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him ;  which, 
however,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  his  own  foverelgn. 
On  the  termination  of  that  war,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  foon  after  fet  out  on  his  travelvS 
through  various  parts  of  Europe. 

When  hoftilitics  broke  out  between  England .  and 
France  he  was  in  Italy ;  and  on  Lord  Hood's  getting  pof- 
fclfion  of  Toulon,  Captain  Smith  went  thither  and  volun- 
teered on  board  the  Britifh  fleet.  In  the  fubfequent  eva- 
cuation of  that  place,  he  was  entrufted  with  the  dange- 
rous but  Important,  fervlce,  of  fetting  fire  to  the  fhips, 
dock^yards,  and  arfenal,  which  he  performed  with  fuch 
aftonifliing  ficill,  boldnefs,  and  fuccefs,  as  to  call  forth 
the  warmeft  encomiums  from  Lord  Hood  In  his  account 
of  that  tranfa6lIon  to  the  admiralty. 

pcvjy  took  captain  S.  into  favour  ;  and  among  other  gifts,  prefented  him  with 
a  grant  of  land  at  the  foot  of  Dover-cafcle,  on  which  he  has  built  a  whirnfical 
houfe.  Some  adjoining  apartments  are  excavated  from  the  rock,  and  the  kit- 
chen, ike.  are  roofed  with  boats.  There  is  a  tower,  called  <*  Sir  Sydne}  's 
look-out  5''  and  the  wrrter  of  this  has  been  informed,  that  his  f^tther,  wlio  is  a 
flaunch  methodift,  has  lately  ere^ed  a  chapel  there. 

On 
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On  his  return  to  England,  he  had  the  command  of  the 
Diamond  frigate  bcftowed  on  him,  with  which  he  great- 
ly  annoyed  the  enemy  on  their  own  coaft,  and  made 
feveral  important  and  valuable  captures.  He  had  after- 
wards fome  other  frigates  put  under  his  direftion,  as 
commodore  ;  with  w^hich  fquadron  he  performed  fome 
eflential  fervices,  particularly  in  attacking  a  French  con* 
voy  at  Herqui,  where  he  landed  and  dcmoliihed  the  forti- 
fications. At  one  time  Sir  Sydney  went  with  his  (ingle 
frigate  into  Breft  harbour,  and  having  reconnoitred  the 
ftateof  the  enemy's  fhips,  came  out  to  fea without  fufpi- 
cion.  He  was  enabled  to  do  this,  by  the  very  fluent  man- 
ner with  which  he  fpeaks  the  French  language. 

At  length,  however,  his  enterprizing  fpirit,  unfortu- 
nately, brought  him  into  a  very  difagreeable  fituation* 
Being  off  Havre- de-Grace,  April  i8,  1796,  he  captur- 
ed an  armed  veffel  in  the  outer  harbour  ;  but  the  tide 
making  ftrong  up  the  Seine,  fhe  was  driven  by  the  force 
of  the  current  near  the  forts.  When  night  came  on.  Sir 
Sydney,  who  was  determined  not  to  lofe  his  prize,  man- 
ned and  armed  his  fmall  craft,  and  went  with  them  to 
bring  her  off.  He  fucceeded  in  boarding  her,  and  was 
towing  her  down  the  river,  when  an  alarm  was  given, 
and  feveral  gun-boats  proceeded  to  cut  the  vcflel  off.  Af- 
ter an  obftinate  refiftance.  Sir  Sydney  was  at  length  ta- 
ken, together  with  fixteen  of  his  crew,  and  three  of  his 
officers. 

The  French  were  happy  at  having  gained  poffeffion  of 
one  who  had  been  fo  great  an  eye-fore  to  them,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  the  capital,  where  he  was  kept  in  clofe  con- 
finement, without  ever  being  fufFered  to  be  at  large  upon 
his  parole.  The  Englifh  government,  defirous  of  hisre- 
leafe,  fent  over  Captain  Bergeret,  commander  of  Za  Fir- 
giniey  in  July  following,  to  be  exchanged  for  him ;  but 
the  Direftory  rcfufing  to  accede  to  the  terms,  the  French 

captain 
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captain  returned,  faying,  ^^  he  preferred  death  to  difiio- 
nour."  It  was  actually  one  time  in  contemplation  to  try 
Sir  Sydney  as  a  fpy  and  incendiary,  to  which  the  Direc- 
tory were  led  in  confequence  of  his  condu61  at  Toulon  ! 

After  a  long  and  moft  rigid  confinement,   he  at  length 
effected  his  efcape,  April  24,  1798,  from  Paris,  and  ar- 
rived in  London  May  6th  following.     The  manner   in 
wdiich  this  occurred,  was  reprefented  in  the  papers  as  mofl 
extraordinary,  and    little  fhort  of  miraculous.    It  was 
dated,  that  as  the  officers  were  conveying  him  from  one 
prifon  to  another,    a  crowd  in  the  ftrect  occafioned  the 
carriage  to  ftop,    on  which  fome  one  opened  the  door, 
and  drew  Sir  Sydney  out,  whopaffed  unmolefted  through 
the  people,  and  got  into  the  fuburbs  ;  whence,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous courfe,  with  an  emigrant  gentleman,   he  arrived 
on  the  fea-coaft,  where  they  took  to  an  open  boat;  and 
after  being  at  fea  for  fome  confiderable  time,  were  taken 
up  by  a  BrltilTi  frigate,  which  landed  him  and  his  compa- 
nion in  Old  England.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  French 
government  took  this  curious  method  of  relealing  him  ; 
for  it  is  hardly  within  the  line  of  probability  that  fuch  a 
man  fhould  have  efcaped  from  his  keepers  in  one  of  the 
public  ftreets  of  Paris,  and  that  too  In  open  day,  with- 
out the  connivance  of  perfons  in  power. 

His  being  taken  at  firft  was  the  effeft  of  his  own  impru^ 
deuce,  for  certainly  there  were  officers  in  his  fliip  com^ 
petent  enough  to  the  fervice  of  boarding  and  bringing 
away  a  paltry  privateer,  without  the  neccffity  of  the 
captain's  going  in  perfon.  Sir  Sydney  has  fince  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  LeTigre^  a  fliip  of  Bo  guns^i 
taken  from  the  French  ;  and  in  which  he  has  juft  failed 
■  vQ.  the  Mediterrane^ji, 
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THIS  gentleman  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  collec- 
tion, as  well  on  account  of  his  refpeftability  as  a  man  of 
letters,  as  liis  being  now  at  the  head  of  that  numerous 
and  highly  diflinguifiicd  clafs  of  Chriftians,  commonly 
called  the  CaWinlftical  Methodifts. 

Dr.  Haweis  is  a  native  of  Truro  in  Cornwall,  and 
was  educated  at  the  free  grammar-fchool  in  that  town, 
where  he  had  for  his  contemporary  the  celebrated  Sa- 
muel Foote,  commonly  called  the  Englifli  Ariftophanes. 
After  receiving  a  good  clafTical  education,  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  an  eminent  furgeon  and  appothecary  in  his 
native  place,  and  ferved  his  time  w^ith  great  credit:,  on 
account  of  his  fidelity  and  application. 

Mr.  Samuel  Walker  was  at  that  time  curate  of  Truro, 
and  young  Mr.  Haweis  was  fo  afFe6led  with  the  preach- 
ing andchara6ter  of  that  exemplary  man,  that  his  whole 
mind  became  impreffed  with  the  love  of  religion,  and  the 
defire  of  being  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel.  His  friends. were 
not  willing  to  crofs  his  inclinations,  and  he  was  therefore 
permitted  to  go  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he 
was  entered  of  Magdalen-Hall,  and  in  due  courfe  took 
his  degree  of  LL.B. 

Soon  after  his  being  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he  became 
diftinguifhed  as  a  popular  preacher,  particularly  at  Ox- 
ford, M^here  he  delivered  a  fet  of  difcourfes,  w^hich  in 
1760  he  publifhed,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Evangelical  Ser* 
mons."  Not  long  after  he  became  afliftant  to  Mr.  Madan> 
at  the  chapel  of  the  Lock-hofpital,  and  about  the  fame 
time  ;>^'as  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Countefs  of  Hun- 
tingdon. 

While  he  officiated  at  the  Lock  chapel,  a  cirCumftancc 
occurred  which  made  a  confiderable  noife  at  the  time,  and 
brought  upon  our  divine,  as  well  as  his  friends,  much 

unmerited 
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unmerited  odium.  A  gendeman  who  ufually  attended 
that  place  of  worfliip,  informed  Mr.  Madan,  that  he  had 
a  living  in  his  gift,  which  he  wifhed  to  bellow  upon  fomc 
minifter  of  evangelical  fentiments.  Mr.  Madan  recom- 
mended Mr.  Haweis,  who  was  furprized  at  this  genero- 
fity  in  a  ftranger.  Some  time  after  his  being  indu6led  to 
the  living  of  Aldwinkle>  in  Northamptonfhirc,  and 
which  he  now  holds,  the  patron  thought  proper  to  make 
a  demand  upon  him  for  the  prefentation.  The  matter  got 
into  print,  much  was  publiflied  on  both  fides,  and  thofe 
who  were  prejudiced  againft  the  body  of  Chriftians  to 
whom  Mr.  H.  belonged,  exclaimed  vehemently  againft 
him  for  his  condu6l,  as  well  as  that  of  his  colleague,  Mr* 
Madan.  Time,  however  has  deftroyed  this  prejudice^ 
and  we  believe  there  is  no  perfon  fo  uncandid,  at  prefent, 
as  to  admit  a  thought  to  his  difad vantage,  in  confequencc 
of  this  buiinefs. 

About  that  period,  he  publiflied  a  very  ufeful  and  ju- 
dicious commentary  upon  the  fcriptures,  entitled,  ^^  The 
Evangelical  Expofitor,"  in  3  vols,  folio. 

Mr.  H.  continued  to  have  the  chief  management  of 
Lady  Huntingdon's  extenfive  concerns  until  her  death, 
when  he  found  himfelf  by  her  will  one  of  the  principal 
truftees  of  her  various  chapels  in  town  and  country.  In 
1795  the  miffionary  fociety  commenced,  formed  upon  a 
plan  and  fcale  certainly  mxore  adequate  to  the  objecl^ 
more  promifing  in  its  appearance,  and,  as  far  as  it  has 
yet  gone,  more  profperous  in  its  operation,  than  any- 
other  that  can  be  mentioned.  This  inflitution  equally 
admits  churchmen  and  diflenters.  It  is  marked,  indeed, 
only  by  what  are  called  the  evangelical  fentiments:  it 
pays  no  regard  to  differences  of  opinion  on  the  inferior 
queftions  of  church  government,  or  the  manner  of  pub- 
lic worfliiip;  but  it  admits  no  miffionaries  except  fuch  as 
are  firmly  grounded  on  the  eiPrcndai  do6lrincs  of  chrifti- 
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anitr,    particularly  the    divinity   of    Chrift,    and    the 
atonement  by  his  death. 

At  the  firft  public  meeting  of  thisfociety,  held  atSpa- 
ficlds  chapel,  Mr.  H.  preached  a  very  afFc6ling  and  maf* 
terly  fermon  on  the  occafion  ;  and  at  a  fubfequent  onc^ 
he  read  a  memorial,  in  which  he  examined  the  fubjc6t 
with  the  greatcft  prcciiion  and  accuracy,  and  recom- 
mended ftrongly  that  the  firft  miffion  fhould  be  to  the 
Friendly  Ulands,  in  the  South-Sea,  which  meafure  was 
adopted.  This  fermon  and  memorial  v»'erc  printed  in  the 
collection  of  the  fociety's  papers. 

In  the  fame  year  he  obtained,  from  one  of  the  Scotch 
iiniverfities,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyiic;  and  left 
his  motives  for  fo  doing  fliould  be  mifunderftood,  it  may 
be  proper  to  fay,  that  he  is  one  of  the  principal  perfons 
concerned  in  the  Samaritan  fociety,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  vifitpoor  lick  people  at  their  own  habitations.  Now, 
as  he  was  originally  brought  up  to  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, there  was  a  propriety  in  his  taking  a  doftor's  de- 
gree in  that  faculty,  to  render  him  competent  to  give  his 
advice,  and  to  attend  confultations,  in  the  way  of  be- 
nevolence. 

In  1797^  the  doctor  publifhed  the  life  of  that  eminent 
and  popular  divine,  Mr.  Romaine.  This  performance 
does  great  credit  to  his  talents  as  a  biographer. 

The  miflionary  concerns  feem  to  engrofs  his  principal 
attention  :  and,  without  doubt,  that  large  and  highly 
honourable  fociety  could  not  have  a  more  able,  indefa- 
tigable, or  faithful  perfon  at  its  head  than  Dr.  H.  The 
Jiccounts  received  from  the  miffionaries  at  the  Sandwich- 
Iflands  are  very  flattering  to  thofe  who  have  formeci 
ftrong  expe6tations  refpecting  this  new  attempt  to  propa- 
gate chrlftianity  in  heathen  lands.  We  underftand  that 
the  fociety  is  fo  opulent,  in  refpe6t  to  finances,  that  it  is 
about  to  enlarge  itsfphere  of  operation;  and  that  endea- 
vours 
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vours  will  be  made  by  it,  to  carry  civilization  and  religi- 
on  into  other  dark  and  uncultivated  regions. 

Dr.  H.  is  ftill  an  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher. 
His  flyle  is  pcrfpicuous  and  elegant.  He  never  defcends 
to  that  coarfe  method  of  illuftration  made  ufe  of  by  fome 
popular  preachers^  nor  does  he  entertain  his  auditory 
with  quaint  witticifms  and  ridiculous  anecdotes.  He  has 
a  clear  method  of  reafoning,  and  feldom  launches  into 
the  wildnefs  of  declamation.  As  a  writer,  he  poffeffes 
great  merit,  on  account  of  an  elegant  ftyle,  which  is  at 
once  pious  and  fervid. 

We  cannot  clofe  this  article,  however,  without  ex- 
prefling  our  aftonifhment  and  concern^  that  a  man  of  Dr* 
H.'s  judgment  fliould  be  fo  far  impofed  upon,  as  to 
countenance  raw  youths,  *  who,  without  education,  or 
any  other  qualification  than  mere  boldnefs,  and  a  certain 
forward  conceit  of  their  abilities,  afcend  the  pulpit,  and 
deliver  a  flrange  kind  of  jargon  to  their  hearers.  Is  it 
becaufe  the  do6lor  wifhes  to  be  confidered  as  the  bifliop 
of  his  feft,  that  he  commiffions,  as  it  were,  thefe  un- 
iledged  theologians  to  go  out  and  preach  the  gofpel  of 
Chrift?  As  a  divine,  and  a  refpe£lable  one  too,  of  the 
church  of  England,  we  wifh  he  would  well  confider  the 
evil  which  miuft  accrue,  not  merely  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
^(lablifhment,  but  to  the  interefts  of  the  chriftian  church 
at  large,  by  the  prefumption  of  boys  and  ilHterate  mecha- 
nics,  in  thus  encroaching  upon  the  minifterial  office.  It 
is  this  which  encreafes  the  number  of  infidels,  and  gives 
them  caufe  to  ridicule  religion.  Themiftakes  of  an  igno- 
rant zealot  are  more  pernicious  to  the  interefts  of  chrif- 
tianity,  than  the  moft  daring  attacks  of  avov/ed  fceptics. 

*  The  extreme  youth  of  fome  of  the  mlflionarles  has  given  rife  to  a  ridlcu- 
Jous  ftory,  about  each  of  them  having  been  prefented  with  three  beautiful  young 
women,  as  concubinds,  oa  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  their  deftinatlon,  &c.  &c. 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  DUNDAS, 

SECRETARY    OF      STATE     FOR     THE    WAR     15  EF  ART  ME  NT,    &C.     &C-. 

Henry  Dun  das  is  defccndedfrom  a  younger  branch 
of  a  *  family,  long  eminent  among  the  petty  Barons  of 
Lothian.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  laft  century  his 
immediate  anceflors  were  dirtingulfhed  as  the  mofi  able 
advocates  at  the  Scottilli  bar,  and  rofe  to  the  higlieft 
offices  and  richeft  emoluments  which  the  law  can  bcftow. 

His  father,  even  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  v/as 
pronounced  by  Prefident  Dalrymple,  to  have  outfl^ione 
all  the  competitors  of  his  own  day,  in  the  lifts  of  juridi- 
cal conteft.  His  eldeft  brother,  the  late  Lord  Prefident 
Dundas,  after  fhining  as  thefirft  lawyer  at  the  bar,  was 
exalted  to  the  bench,  amidft  the  fhouts  of  general  appro- 
bation ;  and  it  is  ftill  remembered,  with  what  auguH 
dignity,  what  a  force  and  clearnefs  of  argument,  he 
adminiftered  juftice  for  a  long  ferics  of  years,  at  the 
head  of  the  fupreme  civil  court  of  Scotland. 

Henry,  being  a  younger  fon,  by  a  fecond  marriage, 
was  deftined  to  feek  his  fortune  in  fome  profeiTicnal 
purfuit,  and  he  very  naturally  chofe  that  in  which  his 
family  had  been  fo  fuccefsful.  At  an  early  period  of 
life,  he  was  called  to  the  Scottifti  bar,  and  quickly  at- 
tained fome  diftinftion  among  the  junior  advocates.  Li 
compliance  with  the  cuftom  of  the  ^oung  Scottifh  law- 
yers, he  attempted  to  diftinguifli  himfelf,  by  adopting 
the  popular  eloquence  of  the  general  affembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  became  a  member. 
With  very  flattering  fuccefs,  he  declaimed  on  the  fubje6l 
of  patronage  ;  difputed  about  forms  and  precedents  ; 
andftrove  fometlmes  to  allay,  fometimes  to  excite^  thofe 
florms  to  which  even  that  venerable  body  is  now  and 
then  fubjefil.  A  for- 
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A  fortunate  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  Melville, 
foon  made  him  a  confiderable  landholdel',  and  his  fuc- 
cefs  at  the  bar  augmented  daily.  If  his  pleadings  were 
deficient  in  grace,  elegance  and  correftnefs,  and  his 
fpeeches  unadorned  by  thofe  happy  allufions  wiiich  po- 
lite literatui'e  can  alone  furniOi ;  they  vrere;,  atteaft^  rich 
in  that  moft  valuable  ingredient  common  fenfe,  enlivened 
with  wit,  pregnant  with  found  juridical  difcrimination, 
and  accompanied  with  apparent  fmcerity  and  much  ho- 
neft  franknefo  of  manner. 

In  the  intercom fe  of  private  life^  he  was  amiable,  con- 
trivial,  no  foe  to  difiipation,  but  of  a  fpirit  incapable  of 
defcending  to  any  of  the  mean  and  ungenerous  vices.  In 
good  company  he  would  drink  deep  ;  and  in  affairs  of 
gallantry,  he  is  reported  to  have  occafionally  indulged, 
even  to  excefs.  The  domeftic  rhisfortune  that  enfued  is 
knovv^n  to  all  the  M^orld,  and  it  might  appear  indelicate 
here  to  dwell  upon  the  fubjecl. 

One  of  tlie  firft  admirers  of  Mr.  Dundas's  talents  in 
early  life,  was  the  late  Lord  Kaimcs^  who  dedicated  to  him 
his  excellent  work,  entitled  ^^  Principles  of  Equity ;"  and 
on  that  occafion  anticipated  his  future  fuccefs. 

Neither  the  gaieties  of  diffipation,  nor  the  chagrin  at- 
tendant on  a  family  misfortune,  could  divert  Mr.  Dundas 
from  vigoroufly  purfuing  that  career  of  profeffional  fuc- 
cefs which  had  opened  before  him.  He  rapidly  attained 
the  rank  of  one  of  the  firft  lawyers  at  the  Scottifli  bar  ; 
and  liis  ov/n  merits,  added  to  the  influence  of  his  family, 
foon  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  crown  :  in 
im(^:,  he  b(^came,  in  a  fliort  time.  Lord  Advocate  for  Scot- 
land I  and  neither  his  talents  nor  his  juridical  fkill  were 
deemed  unworthy  of  the  office. 

It  had  been  ufual  with  his  predecelTors,  to  procure  a 
feat  in  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  Mr.  Dun- 
das alfo  contrived  lo  get  a  niche  at  the  back  of  the  trea- 

fury-bench. 
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fury-bench.  His  pronunciation  and  phrafeology  were 
fo  replete  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  northern  cliale6^^, 
which  has  not  yet  ceafed  to  prevail  at  tlie  Scottifh  bar, 
as  to  excite  a  degree  of  ridicule  againfl  his  fpeeches  in 
the  fenate,  which  would  have  proved  unfavourable  to 
the  fuccefs  of  almoft  any  other  pei'fon.  But  Mr.  Dun- 
das  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  common  obftacles.  He 
had  enough  of  the  lawyer  about  him  to  qualify  him  for 
legiflative  bulinefs,  without  his  mind  being  narrowed 
by  pedantry,  or  his  eloquence  too  finically  caft  after  that 
model  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  bar,  but  becomes 
tedious,  and  even  ridiculous,  amidft  national  deliberati- 
ons. He  was  quickly  able  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
all  the  forms  of  public  bufinefs,  a  fpecies  of  know- 
ledge fo  dry,  fo  difficult,  fo  infinitely  ufeful  in  parlia- 
ment, fo  utterly  ufelefs  every  where  elfe.  In  a  fhort 
time,  he  took  an  a6live  part  in  every  debate,  and  pof- 
fefTed  great  advantage,  by  utterly  defpiling  that  prim- 
nefs,  precifenefs,  and  rigour  of  morality,  which  teach- 
es man  to  embrace  the  right y  in  oppofition  to  the  expedient. 
Nor  did  he  ever  afFeft  to  afpire  to  that  purity  of  patri- 
otifm,  which  refufes  to  conne6l  felf-interefl  with  duty. 
He  thus  fpeedily  obtained  an  almofl  unrivalled  pix^-emi- 
nence;  the  artifices,  the  negociations,  the  mafterly  over- 
Teachings  of  political  intrigue,  were  fome  of  the  qua- 
lifications which  foon  appeared  to  compofe  the  public 
chara6ler  of  Henry  Dundas  :  and  it  muft  be  owned,  they 
W'Ould  not  be  ill  fitted,  in  a  degenerate  age,  to  conduct 
him  to  eminence. 

The  extent  of  dominion,  the  immenfe  wealth,  and  the 
great  political  eftablifhments  of  the  Eaft-India  Compa- 
ny in  Afia,  had  about  this  time  begun  to  appear  too 
great  for  a  iimple  commercial  corporation.  The  amaz- 
ing fortunes  acquired  by  their  fervants,  had  alfo  pro- 
voked the  mofl  jealous  enquiries  into  the  arts  by  which 
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fuch  opulence  could  befo  rapidlyaccumulated^  and  ori- 
ental influence  was  but  too  plainly  difcovered  in  the  very 
bofom  of  the  legiflature.  Mr,  D.  foon  perceived,  that 
a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  might  gain  much 
by  turning  his  attention  to  the-  affairs  of  India  which 
came  before  that  Houfe.  In  the  cafe  of  Rumbold  and 
fome  others,  he  fhewed  himfelf  to  be  unequalled  in  trac- 
ing the  detail  of  Afiatic  delinquency.  In  the  public  revo- 
lutions thatfpeedily  enfued,  he  was  eagerly  courted  by 
all  parties  ;  and  was  generally  allowed  to  be  deferving  of 
any  of  the  primary  places  in  the  government.  His  ene- 
mies have  faid,  that,  being  then  a  needy  political  adven- 
turer, he  found  it  neceffary  to  choofe  his  fide,  from  a  re- 
gard to  perfonal  intereft :  and  that  the  laxity  of  his  prin- 
ciples rendered  him  fufficiently  ready  to  change  his  party, 
on  the  approach  of  ill  fortune.  Now  the  man  of  North; 
now  the  man  of  Fox;  he  found  himfelf  at  laft  the  faft 
friend,  the  miniflerial  coadjutor,  and,  as  they  fay,  the 
convivial  tutor  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Dundas*s  alliance  with  the  laft  of  thefe,  fixed  him 
in  the  rich  office  of  Treafurcr  to  the  Navy;  and  during 
the  infancy  of  Mr.  P's  adminiftration,  his  couniels  and 
parliamentary  fervices  tended  not  a  little  to  enfure  its  fta- 
bility.  In  fhort,  all  the  meafures  of  the  Britifli  govern- 
ment fince  the  year  1782,  have  in  a  great  degree,  been 
directed,  or  at  leaft  influenced,  by  him. 

Since  he  obtained  an  official  employment  in  the  admini- 
ftration, Mr,  Dundas  has  enjoyed  one  peculiar  advan- 
tage, which  is  rather  of  a  Angular  fort — that  of  never 
having  attained  the  reputation  of  political  integrity.  Mr, 
Pitt,  and  other  men  who  have  ufed  the  ladder  of  pa- 
triotifm  in  fcaling  the  heights  of  miniflerial  power,  on 
being  obliged  to  abandon  thofe  popular  principles  which 
lielped  them  to  afcend,  have,  by  their  apoftacy,  pro* 
voked  the  abhorrence  of  the  people,  by  whom  they  were 

once 
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once  adored.  But  this  great  northern  commoner,  hav- 
ing never  obtained  much  credit  with  the  world  in  this  ref- 
peel,  has  rather  rifen  than  fallen  in  the  cftimation  of  his 
country,   during  the  courfe  of  his  adminiftration. 

Of  all  the  meafures  that  have  lately  occurred,  there  is 
perhaps,  no  one  which  will  be  more  unfavourably  view- 
ed by  the  candid  and  benevolent  in  future  times,  than  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  hoftilities  with  France. 
But,  whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
thofe  minifterial  arts  which  engaged  Britain  in  the  con- 
telt,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  in  many  of  the  meafures 
which  the  war-minifter  is  fuppofed  to  have  fuggefled> 
fuch  as  that  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  country,  there 
appears  much  of  that  vigilance,  energy,  and  vigour, 
which  we  have  been  forced  to  admire  in  the  revolu- 
tionary rulers  of  the  continent. 

Mr.  Dundas  has  alfo  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  Dukes  of  Buccleugh,  Gordon,  and 
Lord  Hopetoun,  and  fo  many  of  the  other  leading  peers 
and  landholders  of  the  North,  that  it  would  not  be  eafy 
to  find  another  minifterial  director  of  Scottifh  affairs, 
whofe  agency  would  be  equally  acceptable  to  the 
great  people   of  that  country. 

His  perfonal  friends,  who  are  numerous,  and  doubt- 
Icfs  the  beft  judges  of  his  real  chara6ter,  are  greatly 
attached  to  him.  They  confider  him  as  the  only  prac- 
tical man  in  the  cabinet,  and  think  that  either  his  re^ 
treat,  or  his  death,  would  be  attended  with  the  moft 
melancholy   events  on  the   part  of  the  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  enemies,  who  are  implacable, 
as  confidering  him  the  author  of  all  our  prefent  ca- 
lamities, and  the  accomplice  of  our  former  ones  dur- 
ing the  American  war,  entertain  very  different  fen- 
timents.  The  very  mildeft  of  them  afTert,  that  the 
bcft  wifh  that  can  be  breathed,  in  favour  of  him  or 
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his   country,  is,  either  that  he  may  be  enabled  quickly 
to  retire  from  the  toils  of  his  political  career,  or  be       1| 
fpeedily  called,  by  Divine  Providence,   to  the   enjoy- 
ment of  another  and  better  world. 

The   few   who   are  of  no  party  may  confider  him 
as  an  honed  and  refpefilable  private  chara6ler,  and  as       -j| 
an  a6live,   zealous,  and  loyal  ftatefman, 

A.  Z. 
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ARTHUR     WOLFE, 


BARON    KILWARDEN^ 


Lord  Chief  Juflice  of  the  Kind's  Bench  in  Ireland. 


OF  the  facility  with  which  great  talents  may  rife 
to  the  higheft  rank  and  the  firft  offices  in  the  ftate, 
when  properly  applied.  Lord  Kilwarden  is  a  ftriking 
inftance. 

Born  in  the  County  of  Kildare>  of  parents  of 
w^ealth  and  refpe6tability,  he  had  the  advantage  of  an 
early  college  education,,  in  the  univerfity  of  Dublin, 
and  was  called  to  the  Irifli  bar  in  1766.  He  was 
foon  appointed  a  king's  counfel,  and  by  very  labo- 
rious induftry  in  his  profeffion,  was  making  way  to 
w^ealth  and  legal  chara6ter,  when,  in  confequence  of  a 
high  opinion  of  his  talents,  he  was  introduced  into  par- 
liament, by  Lord  Tyrone^:  Yet  it  was  fo  late  as  the 
year  1787  before  he  mounted  the  firft  ftep  of  the 
ladder  to  the  bench,  by  being  appointed  his  Majefty's 
Solicitor-general,  which  place  he  filled  with  great 
ability  and  integrity. 

His  next  advancement  followed  clofe  on  the  heels 
of  the  former,  being  nominated  Attorney-general  in 
1789,  on  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbgn  to  the 
court  of  Chancery. 

f  Now  Marquis  of  Watcrfprd. 

From 
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From  a  degree  of  candour  and  opennefs  in  Mr. 
"W's  manner,  which  intidcd  him  to  efteem  and  praifc; 
he  alfo  fecured  many  friends,  even  in  the  oppofition  in 
the  Houfc  of  Commons. 

•  In  June  1798  he  was  raifed  to  the  peerage,  and  to  the 
bench,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Chief  Jcfticc  Clonmel. 
As  a  fpcaker,  his  voice  is  flrong  and  deep,  it  is  mel- 
low and  capable  of  much  variety.  In  private  life,  his 
Lordfhip  has  the  higheft  chara6ler  of  being  a  ftcady 
friend,  and  an  honefl  man. 


MR, 
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MR.  CURRAN, 

OF  all  the  opinions  which  have  obtained  a  general  cur- 
rency, without  being  either  founded  in  truth  or  fan6li- 
oned  by  experience,  there  are  none,  perhaps,  which  have 
been  fo  widely  circulated  as  thofe  by  which  we  are  taught 
to  believe,  that  the  fludy  of  law  is  adverfe  to  the  opera- 
tions of  genius,  and  that  a  lively  imagination  cannot  be 
fettered  toperfonal  purfuits  ;  that  to  be  learned,  a  man 
mufl  be  dull,  and  that  wit  cannot  be  poffeffed  but  to  the 
cxclulion  of  induftry. 

Among  the  many  examples  which  might  be  adduced 
from  antiquity,  or  exhibited  in  modern  limes,  to  prove 
the  futility  of  this  dangerous  conceit,  Mr.  Curran  is  not 
the  Icaft  ftriking.  No  man  has  acquired  higher  reputa- 
tion for  thofe  powers  which  delight  and  captivate  the 
fancy,  touch  the  fprings  of  paffion,  elicit  tears  from  the 
foftnefs  of  fenfibility,  or  extort  from  gravity  itfelf  the 
roar  of  laughter ;  yet  has  the  affiduous  induftry  and  la- 
borious exertions  of  this  gentleman  raifed  him  from  the 
humbleft  w^alkof  life,  in  which  his  birth  had  placed  him, 
to  the  firft  rank,  if  not  the  firft  place,  at  the  IrilTi  bar. 
He  has  not,  indeed,  attained  high  official  fituations,  or 
rifen  to  thofe  honours  which  are  oftener  the  reward  of 
judiciotis  politics,  than  of  profeffional  ability ;  but  he  has 
acquired  that  which  is  a  ftronger  proof  both  of  induftry 
and  of  talent — the  uncontefted  title  of  being  the  t^rft  ad« 
vocate  in  his  country. 

Mr.  Curran  is  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  \Vas  born 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  of  parents  w^ho  were  undiftin- 
guifhed  by  wealth  or  lituation ;  who  had  neither  a  for- 
tune by  which  they  could  have  enabled  the  fon  to  live  in- 
dependently, nor  connections  by  which  they  could  ad- 
vance him  to  a  profeffion.  They  were^  however,  capa- 
ble 
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ble  of  giving  him  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
that  feems  to  be  the  only  advantage  which  he  deprived 
from  his  family.  Having  qualified  himfelffor  the  univer- 
fnyy  he  entered  in  the  only  charafter  in  which  his^  cir- 
cumftances  enabled  him  to  appear,  that  of  a  /i;^er  in  the 
college  of  Dublin ;  a  fituation  of  which  the  emoluments 
are  trivial,  while  the  marks  of  inferiority  which  diftin- 
guifli  it  from  that  of  the  other  fludents  are  of  the  moft 
mortifying  kind.  The  fizers  have,  indeed,  their  tuition 
free  of  expcnce;  but  they  are  obliged  to  keep  the  rolls 
of  their  tutors,  and  attend  to  the  weekly  diftribution  of 
the  fines  and  punifliments  of  the  pupils.  They  have  alfo 
their  commons  gratis^  but  they  dine  only  on  the  frag- 
ments of  the  ftllows'  table,  and  are  compellable  to  dif- 
charge,   in  the  dining-hall,  feveral  menial  fcrvices. 

In  this  fituation  did  Mr.  C.  pafs  his  firft  year  at  the 
univerfity  :  nor  did  he  appear,  in  point  of  pecuniary  cir- 
cumftances,  to  ftand  at  the  h^ad  even  of  this  humble  clafs. 
It  is  a  fa6l,  that  the  man  who  poffeffed  powers  that 
could  move  the  heart,  charm  the  imagination,  and  guide 
the  judgment  of  a  fenate  or  of  a  court,  was  often  defti- 
tute  of  a  whole  coat ! 

At  the  ufual  time  (two  years  after  entrance)  he  ob- 
tained a  fcholarfliip ;  by  which,  and  by  the  emoluments 
arifmg  from  fome  petty  offices  generally  beflowcd  on 
fcholars,  he  emerged  from  the  diftrefs  in  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  involved.  The  remainder  of  his  college 
career  is  not  marked  by  any  peculiar  circumftances  ;  he 
obtained  the  ufual  honours  with  which  the  policy  ©f  the 
univerfity  rewards  induftry  and  talents,  and  is  faid  to 
have  made  fome  progrefs  in  reading  the  laborious  courfe 
which  is prefcribed  for  fellowfliip  candidates;  but  whe- 
ther difgufted  with  the  drudgery,  or  deterred  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  he  foon  defifted  from  the 
purfuit,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  bar. 

Previoufly 
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Previoufly  to  his  becoming  a  ftudent  in  the  Inns  of 
Court  of  London,  Mr.  Curran  married  a  lady  of  his  own 
country.  This  match  appears  to  have  been  founded  in 
inclination,  for  flie  did  not  bring  him  a  fortune  fufficient 
to  compenfate  the  inconveniences  into  which  fuch  a  per- 
manent connection  muft  have  throw'n  him.  Of  the  means 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  fupport  himfelf  and  wife, 
during  his  ftudies  in  England,  and  afterw  ards  to  defray 
the  expence  of  his  call  to  the  bar,  nothing  certain  is 
know^n;  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  how^ever,  that  w^ith  ta- 
lents like  his,  it  w^ould  not  be  difficult  to  procure  a  live- 
lihood by  his  literary  exertions.  But  w^hatever  might 
have  been  the  mode  by  which  his  finances  were  fupplied, 
it  is  certain  that  when  he  came  to  the  bar,  he  was  in  ex- 
treme poverty.  He  refided  in  Cavan-ftreet,  Dublin,  a 
placeo  ccupied  entirely  by  the  lo weft  clafs  of  people,  and 
which,  in  point  oi gentility ^  is  on  a  level  with  the  leaft  re^ 
putable  part  of  Weftminfter. 

Mrs.  Curran  had  now  brought  him  a  child ;  and  being 
unable  to  indulge  in  the  pra61ice  fo  common  in  Ireland, 
of  fending  their  children  to  be  nurfed  abroad,  flie  was 
obliged  to  undergo  the  labour  of  difcharging  at  once  the 
duties  of  nurfe,  houfewife,  and  cook.  About  this  time 
he  became  a  frequenter  of  a  convivial  fociety,  originally 
formed  by  fome  young  barrifters,  and  called  the  Monks 
of  the  Screvj.  Although  the  members  of  thisinftitudon  w  "re 
poor,  they  were  merry  i  the  objeft  of  their  meetings  was 
to  forget,  in  good  fellow^fhip,  the  cares  of  life,  and  relax 
the  mind  from  the  intenfenefs  of  legal  ftudies.  The  de- 
votion of  the  Monks,  how^ever,  was  promoted  by  Iium- 
bler  beverage  than  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  their  tem- 
ple was  nothing  more  than  an  upper  room  in  a  Cavan- 
ftreet  ale-houfe.  Poor  as  fuch  a  fociety  muft  iiave  been, 
the  circumftances  of  Mr.  Curran  were  fo  nauch  more 
humble,  that  they   v/ere  forwarded   Dy  his  conne6l.iO(\ 
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^vcn  with  it.  As  the  club  affecSted  to  htfeleBy  it  became 
neceflary  at  length  that  they  fliould  have  an  apartnicnt 
to  themfelves;  they  therefore  engaged  one  at  a  certain 
rent,  andMr.  Curran  was  complimented  with  the  ufe  of 
it,  for  the  refidenceof  himfelfand  his  family,  except  only 
during  thofe  evenings  on  which  th,e  members  aflemblcd. 
He  muft  have  been  poor,  indeed,  who  lodged  in  fuch  a 
manfion  f 

Mr.  Curran  was  not  the  only  man  of  talents,  who  at 
that  time  belonged  to  this  fociety,  and  whom  a  fubfe- 
quent  difplay  of  genius,  and  of  learning,  raifed  to  emi- 
nence. The  prefent  Chief  Baron  of  the  Irifli  Exchequer, 
Lord  Yelverton,  the  early  intimate  and  friend  of  Cur- 
ran, was  one  of  its  original  members.  Though  more  for- 
tunate than  him  in  his  political,  as  well  as  forenfic  pur- 
fuits,  the  connexion  firft  formed  and  cemented  between 
them  in  the  poverty  of  thdr  early  years  (for  Lord  Yel- 
verton, like  Curran,  had  to  ftruggle  w^ith  the  difficulties 
of  a  narrow  fortune,)  has  continued  through  every  vi- 
ciffitude  of  fucceeding  life,  not  only  unbroken  but  in  full 
ftrength. 

That  learning  and  talents  are  often  enabled  to  raifc 
themfelves  into  notice,  without  the  fortunate  co-opera- 
tion of  extrinfic  circumflances,  is  an  obfervation  wdiich 
has  been  often  exemplified  in  every  profeffion ;  but,  per-r 
haps,  more  frequently  in  that  of  the  law,  than  any  other. 
Our  young  barrifter,  with  qualities  which  are  as  likely  to 
ftrikc  at  firfl  figbt,  as  thofe  poffeffed  by  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, remained,  however,  for  fome  time  at  the  bar 
entirely  unnoticed.  The  attention  of  the  public  was 
turned  toward  him,  for  the  firil  time;,  in  rather  a  fingular 
way. 

He  had  been  engaged  as  agent  by  one  of  the  candidates 
at  a  contefted  ele6lion,  and  in  thecourfe  of  the  poll,  it  be 
came  nccelTary  for  him   to  make   obje6lions  to  a  vote 
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proffered  by  the  adverfe  party,  which  he  did  in  that 
flrohg  and  farcaftic  manner  for  which  he  is  fo  remarka- 
ble. His  antagonift,  a  man  of  rude  and  overbearing 
manners,/^//  the  pungency  of  his  wit,  and  not  immedi- 
ately recognifing  the  Barrifter  under  a  fliabby  coat,  and 
a  mean  appearance  (for  nature  has  not  been  very  fa- 
vourable in  external  decorations,)  he  applied  to  him  fomc 
very  grofs  epithets.  With  more  fpirit,  perhaps,  than 
decorum,  Mr.  Curran  leaped  from  his  feat,  feized  him 
by  the  collar,  and  was  prevented  only  by  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  by-ftanders  from  chaftifing  him  on  the  fpot. 
He,  however,  was  not  precluded  from  aflerting  his  in- 
dependence in  that  way,  which  could  alone  be  tolerated 
in  the  prefence  of  a  magiftrate,  he  therefore,  in  a  few 
pithy  fentenccs,  difclofed  his  inind  and  his  c}iara6ler  ;  his 
antagonift  had  gencrofity  enough  to  acknowledge  his 
error,  and  apologized  to  Mr.  Curran  for  the  confe- 
quences  of  bis  miftake ;  nay,  inftead  of  refenting  the 
violence  with  which  he  had  repelled  the  infult,  he  granted 
him  his  friendfhip,  and  by  his  recommendation  and  pa- 
tronage very  effentially  promoted  his  future  interefts. 

From  that  period  he  began  to  rife  rapidly.  Within 
Icfs  than  fix  months  he  quitted  his  gratuitous  lodgings  in 
Cavan-faeet,  and  removed  nearer  to  the  more  reputable 
part  of  the  town.  Mrs.  Curran  no  longer  diflronoured 
her  lord's  circumftances,  by  appearing  in  the  difcharge 
of  thofe  domeftic  offices  which  are  ufually  performed  by 
deputy;  nay,  in  lefs  than  a  year,  the  rifing  profperity 
of  the  family  was  vifible  in  the  luxury  of  a  oneJiorfe 
chair  !  Merit  was  now  finding  its  proper  level,  and,  in 
this  inftance  at  leaft,  we  no  longer  behold  great  learning 
and  uncommon  genius  ftruggling  with  adverfity,  or  fuUied 
in  the  eftimation  of  vulgar  minds,  by  an  undeferved 
poverty: 

^Vithin 
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Within  two  or  three  years  more,  wcfind  jyfr.  Curran 
fcated  inthe  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  feconding,  with 
much  fportive  humour,  every  effort  of  the  popular  party 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  country,  and  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  its  commercial  freedom  and  political  indepen- 
dence. 

During  the  arduous  and  interefting  period  in  which  Mr. 
ritzgibbon  filled  the  office  of  Attorney-general,    he  was' 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  oppofition,  and  of  courfe  came 
into  frequent  coUifion  with  that  dogmatical  and  haughty 
lawyer.     The  high  tone  of  defiance  on  legal  or  conftitu-  fj 
tional  queftions  with  which  the  Attorney-general  endea- 
voured to  overbear  his  opponents,  was  more  frequently 
ridiculed  by  the  wit,  than  combated  by  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Curran;  if,  in  this  mode  of  combat,  he  did  not  al- 
ways repel  the  blow,  he  at leaft  evaded  its  force,   and 
though  he  could  not  on  every  occafion  boaft  of  viclory, 
he  at  lead  efcaped  defeat.     On  one  of  thefc  contefts,  the 
iffue  was  more  ferious  ;    it  produced  a  duel,  in  which 
Mr.  C.  was  the  challenger,  but  which  happily  was  attend- 
ed with  no  injury  to  either  party. 

While  Mr.  Curran  w^as  thus  fuccef  ;fully  attentive  to 
bufinefs,  he  did  not  fuffcr  opportunities  of  pleafure  to 
pafs  by  him  unenjoyed.  He  was  naturally,  indeed,  a 
man  of  uncommon  gaiety  ;  poffeffingan  cxquifite  ear  for 
muhc,  and  being  himfelf  no  ordinary  performer  on  the 
forte  pianoy  it  w^ as  not  ftrange  that  the  Circe-like  allure- 
ments of  Mrs.  Billington  fhould  have  enchanted  him  for 
a  time. 

Although  Mr.  Curran  has  been  ufually  confidered  a 
man  of  gallantry,  he  enjoys  an  uninterrupted  claim  to 
the  character  of  a  good  father.  H^  has  onefon,  who  is 
now  (^1798)  about  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  two 
daughters ;  to  the  education  cf  thefe  he  has  paid  the 
inoft  affectionate  attention. 
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It  has  been  already  obferved:)  that,  in  his  parlia- 
mentary chara6ler,  he  has  always  been  attached  to  the 
popular  caufc.  Indeed,  from  his  outfet  in  life,  he  has 
been  2ijleady  friend  to  the  legiilative  independence,  to  free 
commerce,  and  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation  of  Ireland, 
He  has  uniformly  declared  againft  the  war  with  France, 
and  he  has  combated,  with  unremitted  vigour,  during 
five  years,  the  coercive  fyflem  which  has  been  purfued 
jnlreknd.  Finding  the  inefficacy  of  that  oppolition,  he 
has  withdrawn,  along  w^ith  many  of  thofe  with  whom  he 
had  co-operated,  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  is 
now  known  to  the  public  only  as  an  advocate.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  lately  defended  many  of  his  unfortunate 
countrymen;  and  is  faid  to  be  about  to  retire  for  a  time, 
and  perhaps  for  ever  from  his  native  country. 

As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Curran  has  not  particularly  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf,  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  or  the 
depth  of  his  refearches:  he  ftands,  in  this  refpeft  only, 
on  an  equality  with  his  competitors  ;  it  is  as  an  advocate 
that  he  outftrips  them.  Indeed,  in  this  chara6ter,  he 
has  not,  perhaps,  his  equal  in  the  empire.  With  Miv 
Erfkine  he  has  been  frequently  compared ;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  fomewho  have  long  admired,  and  attentively 
confidered  the  refpe6live  excellencies  of  each,  the  latter 
holds  only  a  fecond  place. 

Mr.  Erfkine  is  an  acute,  grave,  laborious,  and  fre- 
quently an  eloquent  pleader;  he  turns  the  bright  fide  of 
his  client's  cafe  to  full  view,  urges  its  ftrong  parts  with 
the  force  of  a  mafculine  underftanding,  and  covers 
its  weaknefs  with  very  ingenious  fophiftry;  but  the  jury 
ftill  remember  that  Mr.  Er&ine  is  an  advcc-te,  and  arc 
on  their  guard  againft  his  arts. 

Mr.  Curran  while  *he  difplays  as  much  acutenefs  as 
Mr.  E.  gets  nearer  to  the  heart  and  paffions  of  his  audi- 
tors; and  by  the  ardour  and  animation  of  an  eloquence 
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neither  ncVitioLis  nor  forced,  excludes  every  feeling  and 
every  thought  but  thofe  w^hich  he  wifhes  to  excite.  In 
the  examination  of  witnefl'es,  too,  Mr.  Curran  is  emi- 
nently powerful.  In  his  manner  he  refembles  Mr.  Gar- 
row,  but  perliaps  excells  even  that  gentleman  in  probing 
a  rotten  caufe  to  the  bottom,  in  eliciting  truth  from  pre- 
varication, and  touching  the  fecret  firings  that  a6luatc 
the  human  heart. 

Mr,  Curran's  parliamentary  fpeeches  feldom  poffefs 
the  excellence  which  has  marked  his  profeffional  defences. 
They  dlfplay  much  lefs  of  the  mens  dtvinior;  they  are 
irregular,  and  defultory,  and  feem  to  be  rather  the 
play  of  his  mind  than  its  ferious  exertion.  They,  how- 
ever, abound  with  admirable  ftrokes  of  inveftive,  and  iro- 
ny, and  though  they  affift  but  little  in  guiding  decifion, 
on  the  point  difcufled,  yet  produce  a  good  efFe6l,  by 
holding  up  political  profligacy  and  corruption  to  con- 
tempt and  deteftation. 

Of  claflical  learning  Mr.  Curran  feems  to  have  early  laid 
in  a  good  flore  ;  his  allulions  to  the  Roman  poets  are  fre- 
quent, and  his  quotations  from  them  are  prompt,  and  hap- 
py. It  is  a  curious  circumilance,  that  to  ftudy  the  Latin- 
claffics,  and  commit  to  memory  rejnarkable  paffagcs  form- 
ed a  part  of  Mr.  Curran's  preparation  for  the  bar;  and 
that  he  continues,  from  his  experience  of  its  utility,  to  re- 
commend his  pra6lice  to  the  Pcudent  of  the  municipal  law. 

On  the  fcore  of  perfon,  Mr.  Curran  owes  but  little  to 
nature.  Ilis  ftature  islow,  his  figure  meagre  and  ill-form- 
ed,  and  his  whole  appearance  far  from  being  prepolTcfl^- 
ing.  He  has,  however,  an  eye  which  emits  the  fire  of  geni- 
us, and  is  admirably  calculated  to  tranfmit  either  the  fcin- 
tillatlons  of  fancy,  or  that  deep  pathos  of  the  heart,  which 
he  not  only  feels  himfelf,  but  can  fo  powcrfuly  excite  in 
others.  Of  drefs  he  has  always  been  remarkably,  per- 
haps culpably,  negligent;  for  he  has^ often  played  C/V^rj 
in  the  fenatc,  in  the  g^rb  of  iScrub  !  LORD 
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James  Burnet  is  defcended  from  an  ancicntfa- 
mily  in  Aberdecnfliire,  and  being  heir  to  a  fmall  fortune, 
fludied  the  Scotch  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  or,  in 
other  words,  became  an  advocate  in  that  country 

In  this  fituation  he  acquired  confiderable  celebrity, 
and  was  employed  as  counfel  in  two  caufes,  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  public  more  than  any 
brought  before  a  Scottilh  tribunal  in  the  courfc  of  a  cen- 
tury. One  of  thefe  was  the  great  qucftion  of  literary 
property;  the  other  the  Douglas  caufe.  Inthecourfe 
of  the  latter  he  w^as  employed  to  go  to  Paris,  in  order  to 
arrange  the  neccllary  papers  for  the  inveftigation  of  fo 
intricate  an  affair. 

While  in  that  capital  he  procured  an  account  of  a  fa- 
vage  girl,  who  had  been  difcovered  wild  in  the  woods 
of  Champagne,  and  aftually  went  to  fee  her;  for  this 
was  a  fubje6l  intimately  conne6ted  with  his  favourite 
purfuit. 

In  1767,  Mr.  Burnet  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
ofSeffion  in  Scotland,  when,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  his  country,  he  affumed  the  title  of  Lord  Monhoddo, 
from  the  name  of  his  family  cftate.  He  w^as  oifered  the 
poft  of  one  of  the  Commiflioners  of  the  Court  of  Judicia- 
ry, but  declined  its  acceptance,  on  account  of  the  un- 
pleafant  part  of  that  office,  the  trying  and  Sentencing 
condemned  criminals  ! 

Lord  Monboddo  has,  however,  been  better  known 
to  the  world  as  a  literary  man,  than  either  as  a  pleader 
or  a  judge.  His  firft  publication  was  a  "Differtation  on 
ihe  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,"  in  fix  volumes, 
8vo.  The  inveftigation  of  the  origin  of  language,  had 
been  in  vain  attempted  by  many  of  the  learned  among  the 
x^ncients,  who  certainly  poffi^ffed  materials  of  which  we 

are 
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^are  deprived.  Yet  the  moderns  have  engaged  in  this 
purfuit  with  much  ardour ;  and  in  our  time  Bifhop 
Warburto^  and  Loi'd  Monboddo^  both  men  of  lingular 
-acquirements  have  thought  deeply:,  and  written  pro- 
foundly on  the  fubje6l.  After  the  moft  extenfivere- 
farch,  they,  however,  have  not  been  able  to  inform  us 
how  or  w^hen  alphabetical  waiting  was  firft  invented; 
but  they  have  deferved  the  thanks  of  the  curious,  by 
ficwing  how  it  might  have  been  difcoveted  and  intro- 
duced. The  excellence  of  this  art  is  fo  confpicuons, 
that  many  learned  men  have  conceived  it  to  be  an  imme- 
diate Communication  from  the  Deity ;  and  Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield  has  written  an  ingenious  effay  on  this  lide  of 
the  queftion,  which  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  Encydof^edia  Britannica ;  but  both  the  judge  and  the 
bifliop  have  fhewn,  not  only  the  poffibility,  but  the  pro- 
bability, that  we  owe  this  grand  effort  of  human  fkill  to 
the  genius  of  Egypt ;  and  this  opinion  has  been  greatly 
flrengthened  by  the  ingenious  labours  of  Governor  Pow- 
nalL 

His  lordfliip  is  alfo  author  of  another  work,  in  five 
volumes  quarto,  called  '^  Ancient  Metaphyfics  ;"  a 
performance  remarkable  for  the  furprizing  mixture  of 
penetration  and  genius,  with  what,  in  the  eyes  of  fome, 
appears  to  be  the  moft  abfurd  whim  and  conceit,  the  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  the  ourangouang  is  a  clafs  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies;  and  that  the  want  of  fpeech  is  merely  acci- 
dental ■  this  has  afforded  much  fport,  both  to  the  wits 
iind  critics  of  the  age.  Lord  Monboddo  has  alfo  en- 
dealvoured  to  eflablifh  the  exiftence  of  mermaids  !  yet, 
notwithftanding  thefe  iingularities,  the  work  is  a  truly 
ingenious  performance,  and  will  long  enfure  a  place  on 
the  meives  of  the  learned. 

His  lordiliip  is^  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  an  excellent 
Greek  fcholar,  aud  a  true  chrifticin  phllofopher.     He  is 

ingenious 
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ingenious  and  liberal  his  opinions,  and  his  condu6l  as  a 
judge^  never  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  fwayed  by  either  par- 
ty or  family  connexions.  At  his  houfe  in  Edinburgh, 
he  is  extremely  hofpitable ;  and  receives,  with  polite- 
nefs,  all  literary  ftrangers  who  vifit  that  city.  He  imi- 
tates the  ancients  in  bathing  and  exercife,  and  has  at- 
tained to  a  very  great  agewith  out  any  of  thofe  infirmities, 
cither  of  mind  or  body,  which  are  the  ufual  attendants 
on  Extreme  age.  He  was  formerly  accuftomed  to  re- 
tire yearly  to  London,  and  generally  made  the  journey 
on  horfeback ;  it  need  fcarcely  be  addedi  that  in  all  his 
peregrinations,  he  was  received  with  unbounded  wel- 
come by  the  literary  men  of  the  age* 
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THE  HONOURABLE  DAINES  HARRINGTON 

IS  brother  to  the  late  Lord  Barrington,  the  prefent 
Billiop  of  Durham,  and  alfo  to  Admiral  Barrington. 

This  gentleman  was  bred  to  the  law,  aprofeffion  in 
which  he  never  made  any  confpicuous  figure,  but  was 
fucceffively  promoted  to  be  one  of  the  king's  counfel, 
and  a  Welch  judge;  the  latter  of  which  ftations  he  re- 
ligned  fome  years  ago,  on  acconnt  of  his  growing  infir- 
mities. He  has  alfo  pofiefied  fevcral  fmall  places 
under  government,  fuch  as  deputy-keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe, fecretary  to  Greenwich-hofpital,  marfhal  of  the 
admiralty,  and  commiffioner  of  ftores  at  Gibraltar,  the 
lad  of  which  only  he  now  retains. 

But  if  Mr.  Barrington  is  not  celebrated  as  a  lawyer, 
he  may  juftly  claim  the  honour  of  being  a  profound  and 
judicious  antiquary,  an  agreeable  companion,  and  a 
truly  worthy  man.  In  1775?  he  publifhed  an  Effay  on  the 
Probability  of  reaching  the  North  Pole,  4to. ;  and  in 
1781,  a  volume  of  Mifcelknies,  alfo  in  4to.  principally 
oh  Antiquarian  fubje6ls. 

In  1766  he  prefentcd  the  world  with  a  volume  of  0^- 
feroaiions  upon  the  Statutes y  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  21 
'James  I.  in  which  he  ftrongly  enforces  a  revifal,  and  adds 
a  propofal  for  new  modelling  the  whole.  This  is  a  work 
of  great  merit,  and  a  fecond  edition  was  called  for  and 
pabliilicd  in  1776. 

To  enumerate  Mr,  Barrington's  literary  labours. 
M'ouid  be  an  Herculean  tafk  :  among  them  we  find  an 
^^  Account  of  fome  Fifh  in  Wales;"  '^  Inveftigation of 
the  Difierence  between  the  pad  and  prefent  Temperature 
of  the  Air  in  Italy  ;"  "  Obfervations  on  Welch  Caflles  ;" 
A  Controvcrfy  withDr.  Ducarel  concerning  ^^  Chefnut 

Trees  ;" 
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Trees  ;'*  "  Method  of  keeping  Carp  alive  out  of  water  ;* 
*f  Two  Letters  on  Caefar^s  Invafion  ;"  ^^  Effay  on  the  pe- 
riodical Appearance  of  Birds  ;"  ^^  On  the  diftinguifhed 
Qjaalities  of  the  Rabbit  and  Hare  ;"  '^  Experiments  on 
the  finging  of  Birds  ;''  '^  Corre6lion  of  fomeMiftakes  in 
Ornithology  ;"  «^  Account  of  two  Welch  Mufical  Inftru- 
ments  ;'*  ^^  On  the  Remains  of  the  ancient  Cornifh  Lan- 
guage;" ^^  Inquiry  into  the  Antiquity  of  Clocks;"  ^^  Con- 
jectures relative  to  certain  Remains  of  vitrified  Walls  in 
Scodand ;"  «  On  Archery  ;*' ''  On  Mufical  Inftruments  ;" 
^'  On  Card  playing." 

Moft  of  thefe  are  highly  entertaining,  and  fome  of  them 
evince  the  moft  profound  refearch. 

This  very  ingenious  man  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnfona 
and  a  member  of  the  club  in  Effcx-ftreet,  inftituted  by 
that  great  moralift.  He  ftill  appertains  to  a  fociety  of 
choke  Spirits,  who  meet  at  the  Grecian^  whither  he  is 
fupported  by  his  man^  and  returns  in  a  chair  to  chambers. 
The  templars,  the  city  beaus>  and>  indeed,  the  world  in 
general,  are  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  improvements 
made  in  the  garden  facing  the  Thames>  which  exhibits 
more  tafte  and  elegance,  than  could  be  cxpe6ted  from  an 
antiquary. 
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DR.  O'LEARY. 

Arthur  O'Leary  is  a  native  of  Cork,  in  Ireland:, 
and  a  member  of  the  mofl  nurnerous  and  leaft  predomi- 
nant feci  in  that  country. 

After  receiving  fome  inftru6lion  in  his  native  land,  he 
•was  fcnt  to  the  continent,  in  1747?  to  prepare  him  for 
the  lituation  for  which  he  M''as  defigncd — that  of  a  prieft 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  He  accordingly  refided 
for  fome  time  at  the  college  of  St.  Omer's,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

On  the  completion  of  his  ftudies,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  fervicc  of  the  prince  inwhofe 
dominions  he  was  educated  ;  but  not  entering  warmly 
into  the  meafure  of  engaging  the  fubje6ts  of  thefe  king- 
doms to  enlift  in  foreign  battalions,  he  incurred  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  thofe  in  power,  and  foon  after  returned  to 
the  country  which  had  given  him  birth. 

By  the  affiftance  of  fome  friends  he  built  a  fmall  but 
decent  chapel  in  his  native  city  ;  and  acircumftancefoon 
occurred  which  procured  him  fome  little  provinci  alccle- 
brity.  A  w^ork  happened,  about  this  time,  to  be  pub- 
liflied  in  Cork,  entitled,  ^^  Thoughts  on  Nature  and  Re- 
ligion." It  was  written  by  a  Scotch  phylician  ;  and  as 
no  one  anfwered  it.  Father  O'Leary  applied  to  Dr.  Mann, 
the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  in  which  he  refided,  for  per- 
niiffion  to  enter  the  lifts  ;  now  the  churches  of  England 
and  Rome  thinking  alike  on  thematter  In  difpute,  he  im- 
mediately granted  leave.  Accordingly,  foon  after  this, 
appeared  his  ^^  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  Chrift,  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.'* 

When  the  parliament  of  Ireland  framed  a  tefl:  oath  for 
the  Roman  catholics,  many  perfons  of  tender  confcience*. 
fcrupled  to  take  it.    On  this,  Mr.  O'Leary  publiflied  his 
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^^  Loyalty  affertcd,  or  the  Teft-Oath  vindicated  ;"  in 
which  he  explained  the  feeming  difficulties  that  occurred, 
fo  much  to  the  fatisfaflion  of  the  nonjuring  catholics  in 
his  neighbourhood,  that  they  unanimoufly  fubfcribed. 

At  that  critical  period,  during  the  unfortunate  war 
with  America,  when  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  rode  triumphant  on  the  Britifh  coaft,  and  threat- 
ened an  invafion  of  Ireland,  he  addrefled  his  Catholic 
countrymen  in  the  moft  energetic  language,  and  in  fuch 
an  efFe6lual  manner,  as  to  merit  the  thanks  of  every 
good  citizen. 

His  next  publications  were  in  reply  to  fome  fevere 
charges  made  againfl  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Wefley  ;  and  in  thefe  he  refuted  that  odious  impu- 
tation by  which  they  are  accufed  of  ^^  keeping  no  faith 
with  heretics." 

Another  valuable  tract  publiflied  by  Mr.  O'Leary  is 
called  ^^  An  ElTay  on  Toleration,  and  a  Plea  for  Free- 
dom of  Confcience."  In  this  effay  the  reafoning  is  folid 
and  perfuafive,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  it  tends  to  incul- 
cate the  principles  of  liberality  ^nd  humanity. 

Thefe  lix  pieces  have  been  publifhed  in  a  volume,  un- 
der the  title  of  ^^  Mifcellaneous  Trafts  ;"  and  it  has 
reached  a  third,  if  not  a  fourth  edition.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  ^^  Monks  of  St.  Patrick,"  a  fociety  of  refpecSlable 
men  in  Ireland,  who  affociated  for  the  fupport  of  the 
conftitution  of  their  country. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  labours  already  alluded  to, 
an  excellent  pamphlet  publiflied  in  1786,  and  entitled 
*^  A  Review  of  fome  interefting  Periods  in  the  Irifh  His- 
tory," is  alfo  attributed  to  him ;  and  Mr.  Pratt  has  drawn 
his  character  in  a  very  mafterly  manner,  in  his  late  novel 
called  ^^  Family  Secrets,"  one  volume  of  which  is  in- 
fcribed  to  the  Do6lor, 

Father 
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Father  OXcary,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  and  v^ho 
is  faid  to  have  received  a  penfion  from  government  for 
his  public  fer vices,  has  lately  printed  a  fermon  on  the  prc-^ 
fent  fituation  of  affairs,  which  w^^  originally  preached 
at  St.  Patrick's  chapeh 


BARRY, 
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BARRY,  LORD  YELVERTON, 

CHIEF    BARON    OF    THE     EXCHEQ^UER    IN     IRELAND. 

LIKE  many  other  of  thofe  men  whofe  talents  and 
virtues  have  raifed  them  in  Ireland  to  the  higheft  places 
in  the  law,  Chief  Baron  Yelverton  owes  nothing  to  il- 
luftrious  birth,  to  family  conae6tions,  or  to  wealth  ac- 
cumulated by  his  anceftors.  If  report  be  true  (and  it  is 
highly  honourable  to  him),  his  lordfhip's  immediate  pro- 
genitor vi^as  nothing  more  than  a  petty  dealer  in  wool, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonmel,  far  from  affluent  in 
point  of  circumftances,  and  unable  to  do  more  for  Bar- 
ry, his  fon,  than  to  give  him  the  rudiments  of  a  claffical 
education,  which  enabled  him  to  enter  the  univeriity  of 
Dublin,  asafizer,  a  defcription  of  ftudents,  accuftomed 
to  receive  both  tuition  and  commons  free  of  expence.  At 
the  ufual  time  he  obtained  a  fcholarfhip,  a  reward  given 
m  that  univeriity  to  diftinguiflied  merit,  and  to  which 
befides  honourable  rank,  certain  emoluments  are  an- 
nexed, in  addition  to  board,  not  exceeding,  however, 
on  the  whole,  20/.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Yelverton,  before  the  expiration  of  his  fcholar- 
fhip, determined  on  the  law  as  his  profeifion  ;  but  to 
'acquire  knowledge  in  it,  and  afterwards  to  be  called  to 
the  bar,  requires  ^^  a  portion  of  this  world's  wealth,'* 
which  unluckily  his  finances  were  unable  to  afford. 

His  marriage,  fhortly  after,  with  a  young  lady  pof- 
fefTed  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  removed  this 
embarraffment,  and  enabled  him,  with  fome  literary  ex- 
ertions of  his  own,  to  ke^p  his  terms  in  London,  and 
obtain  his  call  to  the  Irifli  bar  in  1 764.  When  he  became 
a  barrifter,  he  occupied  very  obfcure  lodgings  in  Eflex- 
ftreet,  a  part  of  the  town  which  fliU  continues  to  be 
unfafhionable.     Here  he  remained  for  fome  time,    and 

proved^ 
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proved^  in  his  own  cafe,  that  even  firft-rate  legal  talents 
may  lie  long  in  obfcurity.  The  induftry  and  ability  of 
Mr.  Yelverton,  however,  did  at  laft  work  their  way> 
but  many  years  elapfed  between  his  alTumptionof  a  wig 
and  gown,  and  his  becoming  a  charafter  known  to  the 
public  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  profeffional  man,  la- 
bouring fuccefsfully  for  his  client  and  his  fee. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  hear  of  him  in  a  public  capacity, 
until  the  occurrence  of  that  important  crifis,  when  the 
calamities  of  the  country  urged   its  friends  to   ftruggle 
with  the  then  weakened  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  to 
obtain  for  Ireland  an  enlargement  of  commercial  privi- 
leges, and  fliortly  afterwards  the  eftablifhment  of  legilla- 
tive  independence.     Mr.  Yelverton,  who  had  now  got 
into  parliament,  co-operated  with  the  other  patriots  of 
the  day  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  objefts,  and  was  confpi- 
cuous  for  the  energy  and  boldnefs  of  his  exertions.  When 
they  were  once  attained,  he  not  only  ceafed  to  lend  his 
talents  to  the  popular  party,    but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
.  oppofed  them,  ranged  himfelf  on  the  fide  of  the  court, 
and  refilled  every  attempt  to  attain  reform  in  the  reprc- 
fentation  by  means  of  the  volunteer  affociations. 

In  1782,  he  had  been  raifed  to  the  important  and  Con- 
fidential place  of  Atorney-general ;  and  he  acquitted 
himfelf  in  that  fituation  with  fuch  unremitting  zeal,  in 
counterafting  the  attempts  of  the  volunteers,  and  la- 
bouring for  their  difperfion,  as  efFe6lually  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  government.  The  beneficial  elFeits 
refulting  from  this  condu6l  were  foon  apparent,  for  in 
J  7 84  he  was  raifed  to  the  bench,  ^s  Chief  Ba;'on  of  the 
Exchequer. 

His  elevation,  though  generally  confidered  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  political  fervices^,  was  yet  not  unwelcome  to 
the  public,  which  could  recognife,  eveo  in  the  unpo- 
poilar  fenator,  the  learning,  the  talents,  and  the  profef- 

iv 
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fional  integrity  of  a  great  lawyer.     Removed  from  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  to  the  bench,  and  yet  not  raifed  to 
the  peerage,  his  opportunities  of  rendering  political  fer- 
vices  to  the  adminiftration  were   now  greatly  leffened. 
The  confequence  was,    that,  either  relaxing  in  his  zeal 
for  want  of  occafion  to  exert  it,  or  finding  its  fervour 
cooled  by  not  being  raifed  to  a  title,  like  his  competitor 
Scott,  who  was  created  Baron  Earlsfort  in  1784,    his 
politics  appeared  to  be  neutralifed,  until,    in  1789,  he 
declared  h^mfelf  a  decided  friend  to  the  party  which  af- 
ferted  the  right  of  Ireland  to  choofe  her  own  regent,  and 
accordingly  proffered  that  office  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Notwithftanding  this,  he  was  created  Lord  Yelverton, 
Baron  of  Avonmore,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  June  16, 

1795. 
No  manpoffeffes  a  higher  charafter  in  private  life  than 

Lord  Yelverton.  Simple  and  unaffaming  in  his  manners, 
with  a  goodnefs  of  heart  which  fraud  and  cunning  but 
too  often  make  the  dupe  of  their  artifices,  he  is  beloved 
by  all,  and  impofed  on,  even  in  the  moft  trivial  occur- 
rences of  life,  by  many.  Though   enjoying  a  ftrength 
and  comprehenfion  of  intelleft  fitted  to  dire6l  and  to  en- 
lighten fenates,  he  may  be  governed,  mifled,  or  baffled, 
by  themoftfhallow  of  his  domeftlcs.     Of  the  convivial 
glafs  no  riian  is  more  fond,  and  yet  ilander  has  not  charg- 
ed  him  with   intemperance.     His  lordftiip  loves,    and, 
^without  the  leaft  inconvenience  to  his  intelleels,  can  bear 
a  conliderable  quantity  of  the  enlivening  grape. 

'As  a  public  fpeaker,  his  leading  chara6leriftic  is 
STRENGTH.  His  voicc,  full,  deep,  and  fonorous,  ad- 
ded to  a  pronunciation  flow  and  folemn,  gives  great 
weight  to  what  is  dictated  by  a  mind  well  ftored  with 
legal  and  general  knowlege  ;  by  an  underitanding  capa- 
ble of  arranging,  in  the  mofl  judicious  manner,  the  ex- 
cellent materials  which  it  poffefles  ;  and  by  a  fancy  not 

deflitute 
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deftitute  of  the  powers  of  embelliniment.  His  mannei- 
is  animated,  impreflive,  and  almoft  overbearing.  OF 
quick  conception  and  feelings,  often  irritable,  and  apt  to 
be  roufed  to  indignation  by  every  appearance  of  opprei- 
lion  or  of  fraud,  his  lordfhip  appears  to  difplay  all  the 
fenfations  of  a  good  man.  But  on  the  bench,  he  feems, 
perhaps,  to  poflefs  too  little  of  that  ftoical  apathy, 
which  is  fo  effential  to  the  afcertainment  of  guilt  or  in- 
nocence ;  a  caufe  is  no  fooner  opened,  than  he  catches, 
or  fuppofes  he  catches,  fufficient  to  guide  his  decifion  ; 
and  every  attempt  which  the  pleader  afterwards  makes  to 
remove  this  firft  impreifion,  his  lordfliip  ftrenuoufly  re- 
lifts  as  an  unworthy  endeavour  to  impofe  on  his-under- 
ftanding,  and  to  throw  the  veil  of  eloquence  around 
truth  and  juftice.  This  fault  excepted,  and  to  which 
Lord  Mansfield  himfelf  M^as  but  too  prone.  Lord  Yel- 
verton  is  allowed  to  be  an  excellent  judge,  of  inflexible 
integrity^  and  extenfive  legal  learning. 


RIGHT 
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RIGHT  HONOURABLE  ISAAC  CORRY 

CHANCELLOR   OF     THE    EXCHEi^UPR     IN    IRELAND. 

THIS  gentleman  is  the  fon  of  a  reputable,  bat  not 
very  wealthy,  merchant  of  the  town  of  Newry,  in  the 
county  of  Down.  A  confiderable  fhew  of  talents,  and 
great  profeffions  of  independent  and  fteady  patriotifm,  ren- 
dered him  in  early  life  a  favourite  with  the  public ;  while 
cafy,  poliflied  manners,  added  to  an  engaging  pcrfon, 
procured  him  the  friendfhip  of  his  townfmen,  who  foon 
became  his  conftituents. 

Mr,  Gorry  was  bred  to  the  Uw,  and  was  actually 
called  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1779,  a  very  remarkable  pe- 
riod in  the  hiftory  of  Ireland.  Soon  difgufted,  either 
with  the  labours  of  the  profeflion,  or  the  ill  fuccefs  with 
which  thefe  labours  were  attended,  he  threw  av/ay  his 
bag,  which  had  never  been  over-charged  with  briefs, 
and  became  an  adventurer  in  the  field  of  politics. 

No  fooner  was  he  feated  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
than  he  became  one  of  the  mod  warm  and  animated  mem- 
bers of  the  then  oppolition.  His  induftry,  which  ap- 
plied itf  elf  to  every  fubjeftthat  emerged  in  the  courfe 
of  parliamentary  bufinefs,  but  particularly  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  revenue  and  finance ;  his  fluency  in  debate,  the 
correclnefs  and  animation  of  his  language,  accompanied 
with  a  very  fuccefsfnl  difplay  of  apparent  modcfty,  ren- 
dered him  not  only  a  fhewy,  but  an  ufeful  partifan. 

For  fome  years  Mr.  Corry  devoted  himfelf  to  the  po- 
pular caufe;  he  fcrutinizcd  every  minifterial  meafure, 
railed  againft  Brltifh  influence,  contended  for  place  and 
penlion-bills,  and  laboured,  with  much  energy  and  cf- 
fc6l,  to  obtain  afimilar  conflruftion  of  the  navigation-a£l 
in  both  countries.  But,  alas!  the  hour  was  approaching, 
when  he  was  no  longer  to  grace  the  oppolition  bench, 
teafe  a  lord  lieutenant's  fecretary  with  patriotic  motions, 
or  embarrafs  the  financier  with  the  Cocker4ikcalluiions 
of  arithmetical  eloquence !  The 
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The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  affumed  the  viceroyfliip 
of  Ireland  in  1787,  and  having  difmiffed  a  very  confide- 
rable  number  of  officers  in  the  different  departments  for 
negleft  and  peculation,  it  became  neceffary  to  replace 
them  with  -gentlemen  pofleffing  the  public  confidence. 
With  his  lordfiiip,  ftcill  in  accounts  v^as  a  firft-rate  qua- 
lification ;  who,  therefore,  could  be  a  better  obje6l  of 
his  favour  tlian  Mr.  Corry  ?  Mr.  Corry  was  accordingly 
nominated  to  a  poft  in  the  ordnance,  of  one  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum.  The  viceroy,  affecting  popularity, 
thus  appointed  to  ofSce  a  popular  reprefentative ;  and 
the  popular  reprefentative,  wiOiing  to  ferve  himfelf  and 
his  country,   accepted  the  appointment. 

From  the  days  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Mr. 
Corry  has  exhibited  himfelf,  during  a  feries  of  viceroys, 
as  one  of  the  befl  fervants  of  adminiflration,  and  has  en- 
joyed a  fucceffion  of  very  lucrative  places  in  the  ordnance, 
revenue,  and  treafury. 

But  although  Mr.  Corry,  has  in  fome  degree,  relin- 
quiflied  the  love  and  applaufe  of  his  countrymen  for  the 
fmiles  of  a  court,  and  the  emoluments  of  office,  it  is  yet 
but  juft  to  fay,  that  he  was  not,  during  feveral  years,  the 
forward  advocate  of  the  ancient  fyftem,  nor  has  he  ever, 
with  the  fliamelefs  zeal  of  mofl  profelytes,  become  either 
thellanderer  or  the  perfecutor  of  the  party  which  he  de- 
ferted.  He  has  borne  himfelf  with  a  meeknefs  and  tem- 
perance which  difarm  refentment,  and  preferve  to  him 
the  regard  and  efteem  of  thofe  with  whom  he  formerly- 
acted.  In  many  inftances  he  has  voted  againft  the  mi- 
nifler  on  queftions  which,  in  his  patriotic  days,  he  had 
fupported ;  and  in  others,  he  has  modeflly  withdrawn 
on  a  divifion,  in  order  to  preferve  at  once  his  place  and 
his  confiflency.  In  the  late  conteft  between  the  court  and 
the  country  party,  he  has,   however,  been  an  advocate 

for 
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for  the  coercive   fyftem,  and  acceded  to   all  tlie  fevere 
laws  which  were  enafted  previoudy  to  the  rebellion. ' 

Mr.  Corry's  perfon  is  manly,  and  his  countenance  ex- 
prellive  of  fpirit  and  good  fenfe  ;  thofe  fcenes  of  gaiety 
and  dilfipation  in  which  part  of 'his  juvenile  days  were 
fpent,  and  which  contributed  to  give  his  manners  that 
polifii  which  we  admire,  have  alfo  impreffed  on  his  face 
iome  of  the  indications  of  the  hon-vivant.  He  is  fl:ill  un- 
married, having  hitherto  fcorned  the  trammels  of  wed-' 
lock,  and  enjoyed  the  delights  of  love  in  the  left  moral 
w^ay  of  a  man  of  fafhion. 

There  is  not  a  more  influencing  fpeaker  in  the  Iriil:t 
Houfe  of  Commons.  His  voice  is  ftrong  and  mellow; 
his  dicftion  correft  ;  and  his  ftyle  fluent,  copious,  mode- 
rately ornamented,  and  always  above  mediocrity.  On 
moft  topics  he  is  capable  of  fpeaking  in  a  manner  which 
always  pleafes,  and  fometimes  inftrufils ;  but  it  is  prin- 
cipally upon  fubje6ls  connc6ted  with  finance,  revenue 
or  commerce,  that  he  appears  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
To  thefe  he  feems  chiefly  to  have,  direcSled  his  attention, 
and  in  thefe  he  has  acquired  very  extenfive  and  ufeful 
knowledge.  Indeed,  w^herever  elearnefs  and  fl:rength 
can  recommend  a  fpeaker  to  his  auditory,  Mr.  Corry 
is  calculated  to  command  applaufe,  for  his  underftand- 
ing  is  of  the  firft  clafs.  From  imagination  he  derives  lit- 
tle aid  ;  his  fancy  is  either  fterile,  or  he  reprcfles  its  exu- 
berance, for  in  his  fpeeches  are  to  be  found  few  of  thofe 
flowers  which  decorate  the  barren  tri61:  of  inveftigation, 
or  beautify  the  field  of  dry  difquifitlon.  His  ornaments 
confift  in  extreme  ncatnefs  of  di6tiOn,  fmoothnefs  and 
fluency  of  periods,  and  well-judged  arrangement  of  mat- 
ter. Thefe,  added  to  the  correct  animation  of  his  man- 
ner, the  round  fulnefs  of  his  voice,  and  the  efFecl  of  a 
good  perfon,  procure  for  his  opinions  a  great  degree  of 
attention  and  refpe6l. 

RIGHT 
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RIGHT    HONOURz\BLE  JOHN  BERESPORD. 

Mr.  Be  res  ford  is  a  younger  branch  of  that  family> 
wliofc  head  is  the  Marquis  of  Waterford.  Educated  for 
the  bar>  he  was  called  to  it  fo  early  as  1761,  and  for 
fome  years  praclifed  with  tolerable  luccefs.  He  M^as^ 
however,  at  laft  induced  to  quit  tnat  laborious  profeflion> 
where  reward  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  mod  rigid  in- 
duftry,  for  the  golden  profpecls  which  opened  to  him 
5n  the  field  of  political  adventure.  Thofe  profpe6ls  he 
has  abundantly  realized,  having  raifed  himfelf  to  high 
office,  and  ftill  higher  influence  in  the  ftate,  fpread  his 
branches  over  the  land,  and  ftruck  his  roots  too  deep  in 
the  foil  to  be  fhaken  even  by  thofe  dreadful  ftorms  which 
have  lately  agitated  Ireland^  Such  is  his  influence,  th'at 
he  is  reported  to  have  procured  for  himfelf,  and  his  va* 
rious  family  connexions,  places,  falaries,  &c.  to  the 
amount  of  above  40,000!.  per  annum! 

For  many  years  back,  Mr.  Beresford  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Irifh  revenue,  in  which  fituation  he  is  faid 
to  have  acquired  and  difplayed  a  very  profound  and  ex- 
tenfivc  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  affairs  of  that  depart- 
ment, but  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  country.  That 
he  is  a  man  ofbufinefs,  and  indefatigable  induftry,  can- 
not be  denied;  and  that  he  pojGTefies  talents  of  fome  kind, 
is  fully  proved  by  the  fuccefs  which  has  crowned  his  en- 
deavours. 

The  obtaining  from  parliament  a  fum  of  money,  not 
lefs  than  half-a-million,  for  building,  under  the  name  of 
a  cuftom-houfe,  a  palace,  part  of  which  he  himfelf  was 
to  inhabit,  eftabliOies  beyond  controverfy,  the  extent  of 
his  power>  and  the  fuccefs  of  hisaddrefs  j  while  the  ju- 
dicious difpofitions  which  he  has  made,  as  one  of  the 
commimoners  for  widening  the  (treets  of  the  capital,  gives 

him 
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him  an  indifputable  title  to  the  praife  of  great  forefighr 
and  fkill. 

Of  a  long  fucceffion  of  viceroys,  with  a  fingle  excepti* 
on  only,  Mr.  Beresford  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  ear; 
they  have  been  governed  in  a  great  meafare  by  his  coun- 
cils, and  they  have  not  proved  ungrateful  to  their  advi- 
fer.  The  influence  of  a  man  thus  circumflanced,  muft 
neceffarily  have  become  extenfive;  it  has  accordingly  in- 
finuated  itfelf  into  every  department  of  the  ftate,  and  gi- 
ven to  that  family  a  degree  of  ftrength  which  enables  it 
almoft  to  di6late  to  any  adminiftration.  One  viceroy 
alone  (Lord  Fitzwilliam)  attempted,  of  late,  to  go- 
vern without  the  Beresfords,  and  the  confequence  was, 
that  he  was  driven  from  the  helm.  Had  Lord  Cornwall 
lis  prefided  as  a  civil  magiftrate,  and  thwarted  their 
plans,  he  too,  probably,  would  have  felt  their  power. 

Pofieffing  fuch  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Mr.  B.  ever  attempts  to 
quarrel  with  a  meafure  recommended  by  adminiftration. 
Infa6l,  the  Britifh  cabinet  isfaid  to  recommend  no  pro- 
jeft,  which  has  not,  in  the  firft  inftance,  been  approved 
by  him  and  a  few  other  men  of  bufinefs  who  know  the 
country.  The  celebrated  commercial  propofitions  of 
Mr.  Orde,  in  1785,  however,  form  an  exception.  The 
alterations  which  were  made  in  thofe  propofitions  in 
England,  had  not  Mr»  B's  previous  concurrence  ;  and 
though  he  at  length  relu61:antly  fupported  them,  they 
3n[)ifcarried,  as  he  had  very  fagacioufly  prefaged. 

Although  Mr,  Beresford,  and  his  family,  liave  fo  much 
influence  in  the  Ixifh  adminiftration,  he  does  not,  perfo- 
iially,  exert  himfclf  in  the  Houfe  in  defending  or  fupport- 
ing  the  meafures  which  he  advifes.  He  never  fpeaks  but  ^ 
on  fubjedts  relating  to  the  revenue,  or  the  bufinefs  of 
the  commiflioners  during  the  debates  on  wide  ftreets. 
When  repelling  the  infinuations  of  improper  or  corrupt 
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conduct.  With  which  he  has  been  fometlmes  harraffed^ 
he  fhews  great  anxiety  to  convince,  but  his  declancation 
is  unimpaffioned.  His  voice  is  very  clear,  and  fufficiently 
ftrong,  but  it  wants  variety,  and  has  no  harmony  in  its 
tones.  His  diction  is  indeed  Gmple,  but  not  corre6l,  and 
never  rifes  above  the  level  of  colloquial  converfation. 

Even  his  political  enemies  allow  Mr.  Beresford  to  pof- 
fefs  a  very  amiable  private  charafter ;  for  hemuft  be  eon- 
feffed  to  be  a  good  friend,  father,  and  hufband.  In  his 
perfon,  he  is  tall,  and  though  now  an  old  man,  he  is 
yet  florid,  ereft  and  handfome. 


RIGHT 
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RIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOHN  FOSTER, 

SPEAKER     OF     THE    IRISH     HOUSE     OF     COMMONS, 

IF  the  pofTcflion  of  a  ftrong  and  coneQ:  underftanding^ 
much  general  knowledge,  and  a  profound  acquaintance 'v/ith 
the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  interelis 
of  his  native  country,  conftitute  a  juft  ground  to  rerpe£l:,  it 
is  due  to  Mr.  Fofter  ;  for  undoubtedly  one  more  able,  in 
point  of  intellefil:,  or  better  informed  in  the  very  important 
inftances  we  have  mentioned,  is  not  to  be  found  among 
the  public  men  of  Ireland. 

John  Fofter  is  the  fon  of  the  late  Anthony,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Fofler.  He  received  his  education  at  the  univerfity 
of  Dublin,  where  he  was  contemporary  with  the  prefent 
Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Grattan.  In  Michaelmas  term,  i  766, 
he  was  called  to  the  Irifti  bar,  while  his  father,  the  Chief 
Baron,  was  yet  on  the  bench.  To  Mr.  Fofter,  law  was 
but  a  nominal  profeflflon  ;  he  applied  himfelf  to  other  fludies, 
and  no  doubt  had  higher  game  in  view,  than  the  humble 
fituation  of  a  labouring  barrifter,  or  even  the  more  dignified 
one  of  a  puifne  judge.  He  accordingly  turned  his  mind  to- 
wards flatiftical  enquiries ;  and  in  the  moil  dry  and  difficult 
occupations,  perhaps,  in  which  the  human  mind  can  be 
employed,  he, made  a  proficiency  to  which  he  now  owes  his 
elevation  to  the  niDft  honourable  office  which  a  commoner 
can  fill. 

Shortly  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Fofter  was  returned 
to  ferve  in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Louth,  and  foon 
became  as  confpicuous  for  talents,  aS  for  knowledge.  At 
that  time,  indeed,  it  was  lefs  difficult  to  become  eminent  in 
an  Irifli  Houfe  of  Commons  than  at  prefent,  becaufe  the 
field  for  exertion  being  narrow,  much  talent,  comparatively 
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fpeaking,  was  not  called  forth  ;  but  in  any  aflembly  of  legif- 
lators,  this  man  was  qualified  to  fhine  ;  and  in  that  of  Ire- 
land, the  manly  wifdom  of  his  fyflem  of  corn  laws,  a  fyf- 
tem  which  he  began  to  form  fhortly  after  his  coming 
into  parliament,  will  give  immortality  to  his  name.  From 
being  unable  to  fupply  two-thirds  of  her  people  with  bread, 
in  1770,  in  confequence  of  the  operation  of  Mr.  Fofter^s 
plan,  his  country  has  not  only  become  equal  to  feed  her 
inhabitants  without  lying  at  the  mercy  of  other  nations, 
but  aSually  to  export  grain  to  the  amount  of  200,000/. 
annually. 

After  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  the  next  great  ob- 
jeflof  Mr.  Fofler  was  the  Linen  manufaflure,  and  this  has 
derived,  from  his  zeal  and  intelligence,  nearly  equal  benefit 
with  agriculture  itfelf.  His  attention  to  it  has  been  unre- 
mitted ;  and  the  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  introduced 
by  his  advice,  have  not  only  greatly  encreafed  the  quantity 
manufactured  and  exported,  but  fecured  to  Irifh  linens,  in 
foreign  countries,  a  charafiter  which  muft,  for  many  years, 
operate  powerfully  in  their  favour. 

During  the  very  period  in  which  Mr.  Fofter  was  render- 
ing to  Ireland  benefits  fo  important,  his  name  was  not 
merely  odious,  but  even  execrated  among  the  populace,  at 
Icafl  the  populace  of  the  metropolis.  This  is  not  much  to 
the  credit  of  popular  feeling  ;  but  there  are  fome  circum- 
ftances  which  may  account  for  the  fa£i:,  notwithftanding  that 
they  certainly  cannot  juflify  it. 

Although  Mr.  Fofler  was  thus  laudably  employed  in  ad- 
vancing the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  he 
was  at  the  fame  time  known  to  be  adverfe  to  every  attempt 
toward  eftablifhing  the  independence  of  the  legiflature,  and 
abrogating  the  unjufl:  reftri£tions,  by  which  Great  Britain 
had  fettered  the  commerce  of  Ireland.  At  that  time,  too, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  capital  were  either  ftarving  for 

want 
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want  of  employment,  or  kept  alive  by  eleemofynary  contri- 
butions. ProteSing  duties  for  thefe  famifhed  artifans  were 
called  for,  and  Mr.  Foder  oppofed  them  with  all  his  powers. 
It  was  natural  that  the  hungry  (houM  hate  the  man  who 
thus  declared  his  hoftility  to  meafures  which  it  was  hoped 
would  give  them  bread.  Th^  remote  operation  of  laws; 
however  wife,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  could  not  fore  fee ; 
and  even  if  they  could  forefee,  it  would  not  relieve  the 
preflTure  of  prefent  want,  or  enable  the  famifhing  workmen 
to  fatisfy  the  calls  of  nature. 

Whatever    Mr.    Fofter's    merits,    therefore,  might    be, 
the  populace,  reafoning  from  what  was  obvious,  inftead  of 
what  was  remote,  looked  on  him  with  deteftation  ;  his  hav- 
ing declared  an  opinion  ag-ainfl:  the  utility  of  promoting  the 
filk  manufadu-re,  was  another    caufe   which  raifed  him   a 
hoft  of  enemies.     This  prejudice  continued  for  feveral  years, 
and  at  one  time,  fuch   was  the  general  deteflation,  that  it 
was  thought  neceffary  to  give  him  a  guard  for  his  protedion. 
In  1785,  Mr.   Fofter  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;   an  office,  for   which    his    comprehenfive   and 
methodical  mind,  added  to  his  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
refources  ©f  the  country,  admirably  fitted  him.     In  1^86 
he,  however,  refigned  the  Chancellorfhlp,  on  being  cbofen 
Speaker  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  in  which  dignified  (Itua- 
tion  he  has  fince  continued.     At  the  commencement  of  the 
late  parliament,  the  friends  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Ponfonby  made  a 
powerful  effort  in  fupport  of  his  pretenfions  to  the  chair; 
but  they  were  unable  to  countcrad  the  influence  which  thJ 
experience,  talents,  and  information  of  Mr.  Foder  deferv- 
edly  gave  him.     He  was  accordingly  chofen  then  by  a  large 
majority ;  and  by  the  prefent  Houfe  of  Commons,  he  was 
cleaed  without  oppofition,  mod  of  the  popular  member 
having  feceded. 

S  Z  The 
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The  duties  of  this  high  office  are  difcharged  by  him  \vhh 
great  ability.  Deeply  read  in  the  law  and  privileges  of  par- 
liament, no  incident  occurs  in  which  he  is  not  able  to  guide 
the  condufi:  of  the  houfe,  while  his  pun£luality,  love  of 
order,  and  good  tafte,  give  facility  to  bufinefs,  and  -a  de- 
corous elegance  to  legiflative  arrangements. 

As  a  politician  Mr.  Fofter  feems  to  have  afled  fteadily 
upon  one  principle,  that  of  promoting,  to  the  iitmoft  of 
his  power,  the  interefts  of  Ireland,  fo  far  as  thofe  interefts 
did  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain. 
Where  a  competition  would  exift,  he  has  uniformly  been 
fwayed  by  the  latter.  There  is  another  ftrong  feature  in 
his  political  charafler ;  he  has  always  profeffcd  himfelf 
averfe  to  the  admiffion  of  Catholics  to  the  privileges  of  the 
conftitution.  On  the  bill  for  allowing  them  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions, he  delivered  a  fpeech  againft  that  meafure,  confeffedly 
the  bell  which  was  made  in  either  houfe  on  the  fubjefti 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Foder  appears  rather  high  bred  than 
affable  ;  difplaying  more  of  the  lofty  manners  of  the  lad  age, 
than  the  eafy  and  familiar  habits  of  the  prefent.  His  ftyle 
of  living  is  magnificent,  and  his  relifh  for  improving  infa- 
tiable.  To  thefe  caufes,  perhaps,  it  is  to  be  attributed, 
that,  with  an  income  of  not  lefs  than  8000  /.  per  annum^ 
he  is  ftill  an  embarraffed  man.  Mrs.  Poller  was  created 
Baronefs  Oriel  in  1790. 
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CHARLES  BURNEY,   MUS.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

THIS  gentleman,  whofe  celebrity  is  equally  great  in  the 
literary  and  the  mufical  world,  is  a  native  of  Shrewfbury, 
and  was  born  in  1726.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  freSfe  grammar  fchool  of  that  town,  and 
completed  it  at  the  public' fchool  of  Chefter.  At  the  latter 
place  he  commenced  his  mufical  ftudies,  under  Mr.  Baker, 
organift  of  the  cathedral,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow. 

He  returned  to  Shrewfbury  about  the  year  1741,  and 
continued  the  ftudy  of  mufic,  under  his  half-brother,  Mr. 
James  Burney,  who  was  an  eminent  organill:  and  teacher  of 
mufic  in  that  town. 

In  1 744  he  met  with  Dr.  Arne  at  Chefter,  who  per- 
ceiving his  , talents  to  be  refpeftable,  prevailed  upon  his 
friends  to  fend  him  to  London.  He  continued  to  profit  un- 
der the  inftructions  of  that  celebrated  mafter  full  three  years. 

In  1749,  h^  ^^s  elefled  organift  of  St.  Dione's  back- 
church,  Fenchurgh-ftreet,  with  an  annual  falary  of  only 
thirty  pounds ;  and  the  fame  year  was  engaged  to  take  the 
organ-part  at  the  new  concert  eftabliftied  at  the  King's-arms, 
Cornhill,  inftead  of  that  which  had  been  held  at  the  Swaa 
tavern,  burnt  down  the  year  before.  At  this  time  he  com^ 
pofed  for  Drury-lane  theatre  the  following  mufical  pieces, 
viz.  Robin  Hood,  a  comic  opera  by  Mofes  Mendez;  and 
Queen  Mab,  a  pantomime  ;  which  laft  had  aftonifhing  fuc- 
cefs,.  being  played  every  winter  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Being  in  an  ill  fiate  of  health,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  phyficians,  indicated  a  confumption,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  retire  into  the  country.  Accordingly  he  went  To^ 
Lynn.  Regis,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  cjiofen  or^aniri:, 
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with  a  falary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a-ycar.  Here  he  con- 
tinued nine  years,  and  formed  the  defign  of  compiling  his 
General  Hi/lory  of  Mufic. 

In  1760,  his  heahh  being  eflablifhed,  he  gladly  returned 
once  more  to  the  metropolis,  with  a  large  and  young  family, 
^nd  entered  upon  his  profeffion  wi»th  an  increafe  of  profit  and 
reputation.  His  eldeft  daughter,  who  was  then  about  eight 
years  old,  obtained  great  notice  in  the  rnufical  world  by  her 
aftonifhing  performances  on  the  harpfichord. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  compofed  feveral 
much-admired  concertos ;  and  in  1766  he  brought  out  at 
Drury-lane  theatre  a  tranflation  of  Rouffeau's  Devin  du  FiU 
lage^  which  heh^d  executed  during  his  refidence  at  Lynn, 
It  had,  however,  no  great  fuccefs. 

In  I  769,  he  had  the  honorary  degree  of  DoSor  of  Mufic 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  on  which 
occafion  he  performed  an  exercife  in  the  mufical  fchool  of 
that  univerfity.  This  exercife,  confiding  of  an  anthem 
of  great  length,  with  an  overture,  airs,  recitatives,  and 
chorufes,  was  feveral  times  afterwards  performed  at  the 
Oxford  mufic  meetings ;  and,  under  the  direftion  of  the  fa- 
mous Emanuel  Bach,  in  St.  Katherin^'s  church,  Haoi- 
burgh. 

The  year  following  he  travelled  through  France  and 
Italy,  as  well  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  his  profeffion, 
as  to  coUeQ:  materials  for  his  intended  Hifiory  of  Mufic y  an 
object  which  he  had  feldom  out  of  his  mind,  from  the  time 
he  firft  conceived  the  idea  of  fuch  a  work.  In  1771,  he 
publiihed  his  ''  Mufical  Tour  ;  or,  Prefent  State  of  Mufic 
in  France  and  Italy."  This  work  was  very  well  received 
by  the  public,  and  is  fo  good  a  model  for  travellers  to  keep 
their  journals  by,  that  Dr.  Johnfon  profeffedly  adopted  it  as 
his  when  he  vifited  the  Hebrides.  Speaking  of  his  own 
book,  ''  I  had,"  faid  the  Doaor,  '^  that  clever  dog  Barney's 
'*  Mufical  Tour  in  my  eye." 

In 
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In  1772,  he  travelled  through  the  Netherlands,  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  year  he 
publifhed  an  account  of  his  journey  in  two  volumes  oQ.dvo^ 
The  fame  year  he  was  alfo  ele6ked  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

In  I  776,  appeared  the  firft  voiume  in  quarto  of  his  *^  Ge- 
neral Hijiory  of  Muftc.''^  The  remaining  volumes  of  this 
very  elaborate  and  incelligent  work  were  publifhed  at  irregu- 
lar periods  ;  and  the  five,  of  which  it  now  confifts,  were  not 
completed  till  the  year  i  789. 

In  1779,  at  the  defire  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  Dr.  Burney 
drew  up  for  the  Phijofophical  TranfaSions  ^'  An  Account 
of  Little  Crotch,  the  Infant  Mufician,  now  Profeffor  of 
Mufic  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford."  The  grand  mufical 
feftival  in  1785,  in  commemoration  of  Handel,  held  in 
Weftminfter-abbey,  was  confidered  as  deferving  of  a  parti- 
cular memoir  ;  the  hiflorian  of  mufic  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
mod  proper  perfon  to  drav^  it  up.  Accordingly,  the  fame 
year,  a  fplendid  volume  was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Burney,  in 
quarto,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mufical  fund.  In  this  work 
the  Doctor  difplayed  eminent  talents  as  a  biographer ;  and 
the  Life  of  Handel  is  one  of  the  few  good  naemoirs  which 
exift  in  our  language. 

In  1796,  he  publiflTied  the  '^  Life  of  Metaftafio,"  in 
three  volumes,  oSavo  ;  but  this  performance  wants  that 
arrangement  and  judicious  feleftion  which  charafterize  his 
former  publications.  Befides  thefe  productions,  Dr.  Burney 
wrote  "  The  Cunning  Man  ;"  ''  An  ElTaV  towards  a  Hif- 
tory  of  Comets  ;"  ''  Plan  of  a  Public  Mufic  School,"  &c. 
&rc. 

His  mufical  works,  in  addition  to  thofe  already  mentioned, 
are;  Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and.a  Bafs,  two  parts.  Six: 
Cornet  Pieces,  with  an  IntroduSion  and  Fugue  for  the  Or- 
gan.    A  Cantata  and  Songs,     Six  Duets  for  two.  German 
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Flutes.  Six  Concertos  for  Violins,  &c.  in  eight  parts. 
Two  Sonatas  for  a  Piano  Forte,  Violin,  and  Violoncello, 
two  parts.     Six  Harpfichord  Lefibns,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Btirney  has  been  twice  married,  and  has  had  eight 
children,  of  whom  feveral  have  manifefted  very  fuperior  abi- 
lities. 

His  elded  daughter  was  celebrated  for  her  extraordinary 
mufical  powers. 

The  fecond,  Madame  D'Arblay,  is  univerfally  known 
and  admired  as  the  author  of  Evelina,  Cecilia,  and  Ca- 
milla. 

The  eldeft  fon,  James,  failed  round  the  world  with 
Captain  Cook,  and  afterwards  commanded  the  Briftol,  of 
50  guns,  in  the  Eaft  Indies :  he  has  publilhed  fome  judicious 
tra£is  on  the  bed  means  of  defending  our  ifland  againfl  an 
invading  enemy. 

The  fecond  fon,  Charles  Burney,  LL.D.  is  matter  of  a 
refpe^iable  academy  at  Greenwich,  and  well  known  in  the 
learned  world  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  his  mafterly  claflical  criticifms  in  the  Monthly 
Review. 

For  many  years  Doflor  Burney  refided  in  the  houfe  (No* 
36,  St.  Martin's-ftreet,  Leicefter-fields)  formerly  occupied 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  during  the  lafl:  ten  he  has  inhabited  an 
elegant  fuite  of  apartments  in  Chelfea  college,  where  he  en- 
joys a  handfome  independency.  He  flill  fpends  feveral  hours 
every  day  in  his  library,  which  is  flored  with  a  great  variety 
of  valuable  and  curioi^s  books,  many  of  them  colleQed  dur- 
ing his  travels. 

D.  W. 
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WILLIAM  HERSCHEL,  LL.  D.  F.  R.S. 

THIS  country  has  the  fairefl;  right  to  enrol  the  fubje6l  of 
the  prefent  article  in  the  number  of  her  ornaments,  as  his 
extraordinary  abilities  have  been  brought  into  aSion, 
ftrengthened,  and  properly  direded,  under  the  aufpices  of 
the  Britifh  fovereign. 

Dr.  William  Herfchel  is  a   native  of  ^Hanover,  and  was 
born  November    15,   1738.     He   v^^as  the   fecond  of  four 
fons,  all  of  whom  were  brought  up  to  their  father's  profef- 
fion,  which  was  that  of  a  mufician.     In   addition  to  thefe, 
Mr.    Herfchel,  fenior,  had  two  daughters  ;  and  therefore, 
burdened  with  fo  large  a  family,  and  in  a  poor  country  too, 
it  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  education  which 
he  beftowed  on  his  children  was  but  fcanty.     Finding,  how- 
ever, in   William    a  lively  and    inquifitive  genius,  beyond 
what  appeared  in  the  other  fons,  he  gave  him  the  advantage 
of  a  French  mafter,  under  whom  he  made  a  rapid  progrefs 
in  the  attainment  of  that  language.     Luckily,  the  tutor  had 
a  metaphyfical  head,  and  fo   fond  was  he  of  his  favourite 
fludy,  as  well  as  thofe  branches  of  fcience   which   are  con- 
ne£ted  with  it,  that  he  was  defirous  of  making  his  pupil  ac- 
quainted therewith.    From  this  worthy  man  young  Herfchel 
gained  a  tolerable  knov/ledge  of  logic,  ethics,  and  metaphy- 
fics ;  and  his  attainments  therein  excited  in  his  mind  a  flrong 
and    infatiable   third  for   learning,  with    the   commendable 
refolution  of  exerting  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  to  improve  his 
ftock  of  intellefilual  treafures.     Thefe,  indeed,  were   all  his 
inheritance,  except  a   mufical  inrtrument,  and  fome  manu- 
fcript  mufic.      With   this   ftore,  uiipromifing  as  it  was,  our 
adventurer  bade  adieu  to  his  native  country  while  the  flames 
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of  war  were  fpreading  around  it,  and  arrived  in  London  in 
the  year  1759.  Here  he  was  loft  in  the  crowd  of  candi- 
dates  for  employment,  and  we  may  v/ell  fuppofe  that  his 
fituation  in  a  ftrange  country,  v/ithout  friends,  and  in  but 
indifferent  circumftances,  muft  have  been  both  painful  and 
irkfome.  Mr.  Herfchel  had  not  only  a  fteady  but  a  virtuous 
mind.  Hereby  he  was  enabled  not'  only  to  bear  up  with 
•fortitude  againft  difappointments,  but  to  perfevere  with 
alacrity  in  improvii>g  himfelf  in  an  occupation,  which  hardly 
fcemed  to  promife  him  a  comfortable  fubfiftence. 

Finding  but  little  profpeft  of  fucceeding  to  his  wifh  in 
the  metropolis,  he  prudently  refolved  upon  going  into  the 
country ;  where  mufical  profeflbrs  being  few,  the  chance  of 
fuccefs  muft  be  the  greater.  After  vifiting  different  places 
in  the  north  of  England,  his  good  fortune  brought  him  to 
Halifax,  where  an  organift  being  wanted,  his  merits  were 
tried,  and  he  procured  the  appointment.  Here  he  alfo 
taught  mufic  with  approbation  and  profit.  The  love  of 
learning  ftill  prevailed,  and  at  this  place  he  devoted  his  fpare 
hours  to  the  ftudy  of  the  languages,  beginning  with  the 
Italian,  on  account  of  its  intimate  connexion  with  his  pro- 
fefTion.  From  the  Italian  he  proceeded  to  the  Latin,  in 
which  he  made  an  eminent  progrefs.  He  then  attempted 
the  Greek,  but,  after  a  little  application,  he  abandoned  the 
ftudy  of  this  language,  confidering  it  as  too  dry  and 
abftraSed  for  his  purpofe. 

In  th^fe  purfuits,  Mr.  tierfchel  was  entirely  felf-taught  ; 
and  he  holds  out,  in  confequence,  an  excellent  and  perti- 
nent example  to  thofe  young  perfons  whofe  education  has 
hetn  circumfcribed  within  common  limits,  through  the 
penury  or  narrow-mindednefs  of  their  friends. 

A  determined  heart,  'and  perfevering  application,  we  fee, 
from  this  inftance,  will  overcome  obftacles  that  are  appa- 
rently infurmountable. 

But 
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But  It  was  not  to  the  dead  and  living  languages  only  that 
Mr.  Herfchel  bent  his  ardent  and  refolute  mind.  He 
attempted  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  moft  abftrufe  fciences. 
His  firfl:  eflPort  was  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  theory  of 
harmonies  \  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  book  which  he 
made  choice  of  for  this  purpofe,  was  no  other  than  the  pro- 
found and  intricate  treatife  of  the  learned  Dr.  Smith  upon 
that  fubjeQ.  He  got  through  this  work,  however,  without 
any  aflfiftance  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  pleafure  which  he  de* 
rived  from  it,  that  he  refolved  upon  ftudying  the  other 
branches  of  mathematical  learning.  He  began  with  algebra, 
which  he  foon  mattered  ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Euclid,  and 
fo  oil  to  fluxions.  The  ground-work  being  thus  laid,  the 
ftudy  of  the  other  fciences  became  eafy. 

His  fituation  at  Halifax  was  favourable  to  his  grammatical 
and  mathematical  purfuits  ;  and  it  is  well  that  he  thus  laid 
in  a  thorough  ftock  of  found  knowledge  in  what  may  be  called 
his  retirement.  In  1766  he  exchanged  this  place  for  one 
of  a  very  different  defcription,  being  elected  organift  to  the 
Odagon  chapel  at  Bath.  Here  he  entered  at  once  upon  a 
great  round  of  profeilional  bufinefs,  performing  at  the 
rooms,  theatre,  oratorios,  and  public  and  private  concerts, 
befides  having  a  great  number  of  pupils.  In  fuch  a  hurry  of 
employment,  and  in  the  immediate  circle  of  luxury  and 
amufement,  very  few  men  of  Mr.  Herfchers  profeflion  and 
age  would  have  found  time  to  purfue  ftudies  feemingly  fo 
unprofitable  and  uninterefting  as  mathematics. 

So  far,  however,  from  relaxing  in  his  fcientific  fiudies, 
he  purfued  them  with  increafing  ardour,  and  after  a  day  of 
hard  labour,  he  commonly  retired  at  night  to  his  mathema- 
tical books,  and  fpent  many  hours  in  an  unwearied  atten- 
tion to  the  moft  abftrufe  queftions  in  geometry  and  fluxions. 

In  the  Ladies'  Diary,  for  1780,  appeared  an  elegant  and 
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profound  anfwcr  by  him  to  a  very  difficult  prize  queftion, 
refpefting  the  vibrations  of  a  mufical  chord,  loaded  in  the 
middle  with  a  fnaall  weight. 

About  this  time  his  ftudies  were  chieffy  direfl:ed  to  optics 
and  aftronomy.  The  pleafure  which  he  hii  i  experienced 
from  viewing  the  heavens  through  a  two-feet  Gregorian 
telefcope,  which  he  borrowed  at  Bath,  made  him  defirous 
of  poflefTing  a  complete  fet  of  aftronomical  inftruments.  His 
firft  obje6i:  was  to  get  a  larger  telefcope  ;  and  being  ignorant 
of  the  price  at  which  fuch  inftruments  are  ufnally  charged, 
he  defired  a  friend  in  London  to  buy  one  for  him.  This 
gentleman,  furprifed  at  the  fum  demanded  for  the  tfelefcope, 
declined  purchafing  it  till  he  had  informed  Mr.  Herfchel  of 
the  circumdance.  Our  aftronomer's  aftonifhment  was  equal 
to  that  of  his  friend's  ;  but  inftead  of  dropping  his  purfuit, 
lie  formed  what  many  would  have  regarded  as  a  moft  roman- 
tic refolution,  that  of  making  a  telefcope  for  himfelf.  He 
did  not  content  himfelf  with  a  fpeculative  idea,  but  from 
the  fcanty  inftrufilions  he  could  gather  out  of  optical  treatifes, 
aSually  fet  about  this  arduous  undertaking.  Difappoint- 
ment  fucceede'd  difappointment ;  but  all  this  only  ferved  to 
aft  as  a  ftimulus  to  his  ardent  mind,  and  at  length  his  perfe- 
-verance  was  crowned  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that,  in  1774,  ^^ 
enjoyed  the  exquifite  fatisfadion  of  beholding  the  heavens 
through  a  five-feet  Newtonian  refledor,  of  his  own  work- 
manfhip.  Our  modern  Galileo  did  not  reft  at  this  attain- 
ment, great  as  it  was,  but,  with  a  laudable  ambition,  fet 
about  making  inftruments  of  a  greater  magnitude  than  had 
hitherto  been  known.  After  conftrufting  thofe  of  feven, 
^nd  even  ten  feet,  he  thought  of  forming  one  not  lefs  than 
double  the  latter  fize.  So  great  was  his  patience,  fo  deter- 
mined his  perfeverance,  that,  in  perfecting  the  parabolical 
6gure  of  a  feven-f^et  telefcope,  he  did  not  make  lefs  than 

two 
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two  hundred  fpecula  before  he  obtained  one  that  would  bear 
any  power  that  was  applied  to  it. 

While  he  was  thus  laborioufly  employed  in  his  mathe- 
matical purfuits,  he  did  not  neglefil  the  immediate  duties  of 
his  profeffion.  Yet  fo  much  did  his  new  occupation  engage 
his  mind,  that  he  has  frequently  ftolen  from  the  theatre  or 
the  concert-room,  to  look  at  the  rtars,  and  then  return  again 
in  time  to  bear  his  part  among  the  mufical  performers.  This 
conftancy  to  Urania  was  at  length  mod  bountifully  rewarded, 
by  the  difcovery  of  a  new  planet  in  our  fyftem,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Georgium  Sidus  ;  but  which  foreign 
aflronomers  have  generally  termed  Herfchel. 

This  important  difcovery  was  made  in  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  March,  1781.  It  was  by  no  means  a  mere  acci- 
dental circumftance  which  favoured  our  aftronomer  with  the 
view  of  this  planet ;  but  the  refult  of  a  regular,  patient, 
and  fcientific  chain  of  obfervations.  When  he  firft  Taw  ir, 
he  was  not  quite  certain  that  it  belonged  to  our  fyftem  ;  but 
a  clofer  enquiry  enabled  him  to  afcertain  with  exafitnefs  its 
planetary  difk,  as  well  as  its  motion. 

This  difcovery  was  communicated  the  fame  year  to  the 
Royal  Society;  and  in  confequence  of  it,  Mr.  Herfchel  was 
unanimoufly  elefled  a  member,  and  had  the  annual  gold 
medal  beftowed  upon  him  for  his  fervice  to  the  intereds  of 
fcience. 

The  year  following,  his  Majefty  took  him  under  his 
immediate  patronage,  and  conftituted  him  his  aftronomer^ 
with  a  handfome  penfion.  On  this  he  quitted  Bath,  and 
his  mufical  infl:ruments,  and  went  to  live  at  Slough,  near 
Windfor,  at  a  houfe  appointed  for  him  by  his  royal  mafter. 

Here  he  was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  projecls  with  vigour, 
and  thofe  which  had  hitherto  failed  of  fuccefs,  were  now 
brought  to  perfeQion.  While  at  Bath,  he  had  formed  the 
bold  fcheme  of  conftruQing  a  telefcope  of  thirty  feet,  and 
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actually  made  feveral  trials  to  carry  his  objeS:  into  effect. 
But  though  he  failed  there,  fince  his  refidence  at  Windfor> 
fee  has  far  exceeded  this  defign,  and  coaipleted  an  inftrument 
of  no  lefs  than  forty  1  The  irregularities  in  the  fpeculum, 
and  the  impoffibiiity  of  rendering  the  parts  of  fo  enormous 
an  inftrument  as  this  mathematically  exaO:,  have  hitherto 
prevented  his  being  able  to  make  any  aCtual  obfervations 
with  it.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  difcoveries  of  Dr. 
Herfchel  have  been  occafioned  by  the  enormous  magnifying 
power  of  his  telefcope ;  the  fafl:  is,  that  no  fuch  large 
power  is  necelTary,  or  ufeful ;  and  that  all  Dr.  Herfchel's 
difcoveries  have  been  made  with  refleftors  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet,  and  with  powers  of  from  fixty  to  three  hundred. 
His  difcoveries  are  to  be  afcribed  to  his  laudable  perfever- 
ance,  and  not  to  the  fize  of  his  great  telefcope,  which  is 
rather  an  objefil;  of  curiofity  than  of  utility. 

In  1785,  hedifcovered  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  moon, 
and  in  1787  made  further  obfervations  upon  that  planet,  and 
found  two  others  therein,  which  emitted  fire  from  their 
fummits.  In  profecuting  his  enquiries  refpeSing  his  own 
planet  (if  wc  may  be  allowed  fo  to  cxprefs  ourfelves),  he  has 

difcovered  it  to  be  furrounded  with  rings,  and  to  have  fix 
fatellites. 

For  all  thefe  important  additions  to  the  ftock  of  national 
knovi^ledge,  our  aftronomer  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
from  the  upiverfity  of  Oxford  the  degree  ef  a  Do£i:or  of 
Laws ;  which  is  the  more  creditable,  as  that  learned  body 
is  very  fparing  of  its  academic  honours  upon  perfons  who 
have  not  been  educated  within  its  walls. 

Dr.  Herfchel  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfadions  ever  fince  his  firft  communication  in 
1781,  refpeding  his  difcovery  of  the  new  planet.  Some  of 
his  papers  are  extremely  curious;  and  he  has, hazarded  a 

fevr 
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few  bold  conjefturcs  refpecling  the  fun,  and  other  planetary 
bodies,  \¥hich  would  hardly  have  been  received  from  a  lefs 
accurate  obfcrver. 

In  his  aftronomical  purfuits  the  doQ:or  is  materially  aflifled 
by  his  fifter,  Mifs  Caroline  Herfchel,  who  has  diftinguiflied 
herfelf  greatly  by  her  application  to  this  fublime  ftudy,  and 
has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  fome  very  ingenious 
reports  of  obfcrvations  made  by  her  upon  the  ftarry  orbs. 

Dr.  Herfchel  is  a  man  of  unafluming  manners,  a  free, 
communicative,  and  pleafant  companion  ;  and  enjoys  that 
vigour  of  conftitution  which  is  fo  effential  to  an  aftronomi- 
cal obferver  in  a  climate  like  that  of  England.  It  may  be 
hoped,  that  his  name  will  endure  as  long  as  the  planets"^* 
fyftem,  to  illuftrate  which  he  has  devoted  his  life. 
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SIR  NASH  GROSE 

IS  a  native  of  London,  and  fon  of  Edward  Grofe,  Efq. 
Being  defigned  for  the  bar,  he  was  admitted  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  in  Trinity  term,  1756.  In  a  fhort  time  he  difcovered 
very  refpeSlable  profeffional  abilities,  and  eftabliflied  a  cha- 
rafter  whijch  foon  procured  him  an  extenfive  fhare  of  bufinefs. 

After  about  eight  years  praSice  as  a  barrifter,  he  was 
called  to  the  degree  of  fergeant,  and  being  confidered  as  a 
fr^^j^d  lawyer,  on  the  deceafe  of  that  moft  refpeSable  man, 
the  late  patriotic  Sergeant  Glynn,  he  took  the  lead  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas.  Mr.  Grofe  had  the  happinefs  of 
uniting  what  very  few  attain,  the  talent  of  a  fpecial  pleader 
with  a  confiderable  portion  of  eloquence. 

In  1787,  without  the  intervention  of  great  friends,  pow^ 
crful  alliances,  or  parliamentary  intereft,  he  was  raifed  to 
a  feat  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  of  which  he  is  now  the 
third  judge  :  and  foon  after  this  promotion  his  majefty  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him. 

In  his  judicial  capacity,  he  has  condufited  himfelf  fo  as 
to  avoid  refle£tion  or  reproach ;  and  this,  in  the  prefent 
times,  evinces  no  fmall  degree  of  integrity.  Being  entirely 
unconneQed  with  political  parties,  he  cannot  reafonably 
hope  to  fucceed  to  the  Chief  Jufticefhip  of  either  of  the 
courts,  and  therefore  has  no  other  objefl:  in  view  but  to  dif- 
penfe  juftice  with  credit  to  himfelf,  and  advantage  to  the 
public ;  for  he  is  now  arrived  at  what  to  him  may  be  looked 
Qn  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  profeflion. 
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IS  brother  to  the  celebrated  a£lrefs,  Mrs.  Srddons,  and 
the  elded  fon  of  Mr.  Roger  Kemble,  who- was  many  years 
manager  of  an  itinerant  company  of  comedians. 

When  a  boy,  Mr.  K*  ufed  to  appear  on  his  father's  ftage 
in  fueh  characters  as  fuited  his  age,  but  was  not  by  him  de- 
figned  for  a  theatrical  life.  The  Kemble  family  are  catholic, 
and  the  old  gentleinan  placed  his  fon  John  at  a  Roman  ca- 
tholic academy  in  Staffordfhire  :  whence  he  was  lent  to  the 
Englifh  college  at  Douay,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the 
church. 

While  there,  he  was  equally  noted  for  the  ftrength  of 
his  memory,  and  admired  for  his  happy  mode  of  delivery. 

But  being  at  length  tired  of  the  college  trammels,  he  for- 
fook  his  ftudies,  and  returned  to  England,  before  the  age 
of  twenty,  without  his  father's  confent.  Having  landed  at 
Briftol,  he  walked  to  Gloucefter,  where  hearing  that  the 
company  was  at  Brecknock,  he  proceeded  thither,  but  met 
with  a  cool  reception ;  his  father,  indeed,  aftually  refufed 
to  relieve  him  ;  but  the  aftors  generoufly  afllfted  him  with 
money,  by  way  of  fubfcrlption,  to  which  his  father,  ac- 
cording to  a  report,  which  we  truft  is  unfounded,  was  with 
difficulty  perfuaded  to  add  a  guinea  1 

On  this,  he  returned  to  Gloucefterfhire  with  his  pittance, 
and  joined  Chamberlin's  company,  with  whom  he  made 
his  firft  effay  on  the  ftage  of  a  fmall  town  in  that  county. 
His  profits  from  this  were  fcanty  and  his  diftrefs  great,  which 
fometimes  involved  him  in  rather  ludicrous  fituaVions. 

Kemble's  chief  fault  feemed  to  be  an  unaccountable  negli- 
gence, but  he  was  flill  looked  on  as  a  rifing  ador.     In  hopes 
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of  procuring  more  profit  and  reputation  than  his  prefent  fitu- 
atioh  afforded  him,  he  joined  with  the  manager  of  Chel- 
tenham theatre,  in  order  to  give  a  mifcellaneous  enter- 
tainment. Young  Kemble  v/as  to  lecture,  and  his  partner 
to  entertain  tht  comp^iny  whh  JJeight  of  hand  t rich  !  Kemble 
obtained  great  credit  by  his  eloquence,  but  neither  of  them 
gained  much  money  ;  and  we  have  only  to  lament,  that 
fuch  men  (hould  have  been  reduced  fo  low  by  the  frowns  of 
the  fickle  goddefs. 

After  this,  our  theatrical  hero  joined  a  company  at  Wor- 
cefter,  where  he  remained  until  his  fifter  introduced  him  to 
Mr.  Younger ;  from  which  time  he  gradually  improved, 
until  he  obtained  a  high  degree  of  eminence  in  his  profeiTion. 

About  this  period  he  produced  "  Belifarius,"  a  tragedy^ 
and  a  poem  called  *^   The  Palace  of  Mercy." 

From  Youngcr's  company  he  was  introduced  to  that  of 
Mr.  Wilkinfon,  at  York;  who  being  appointed  manager  at 
Edinburgh,  took  him  along  with  him  ;  there  he  was  well 
received,  and  delivered  a  le£iure  on  oratory^  which  gained 
him  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters. 

Mr.  Kemble  played  in  Dublin  in  1782,  at  Smock-alley 
theatre,  and  fucceeded  admirably,  particularly  in  Jephfon's 
*^  Count  of  Narbonne."  His  fifter  foon  after  procured  him 
an  engagement  at  Drury-lane  theatre. 

His  firft  appearance  in  the  metropolis  was  in  Hamlet,  and 
but  few  firft  appearances  in  London  have  given  greater 
fatisfaSion.  His  folemn  demeanor  and  ftyle  of  afling  are 
admirably  fuited  to  the  charader.  He  has  often  repeated 
it,  but  always  in  an  improved  ftate;  and  his  Hamlet  is 
now,  perhaps,  as  finiflied  a  portrait  as  any  on  the  ftage. 
Since  that  period  he  has  performed  a  great  variety  of  tragic 
charaQers,  always  refpeQably,  and  fometimes  with  acknow- 
ledged excellence. 

His 
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His  perfon,  adion,  and  deportment,  joined  to  a  dlftin£t 
and  clafllcal  utterance,  fit  him  particularly  for  a  tragedian. 
The  pathetic  complaints  of  Jaffier  are,  however,  delivered 
with  torpor,  nor  is  his  voice  equal  to  the  burfts  of  rage  in 
Richard,  or  Macbeth.  In  the  lover  he  is  alfo  defe6tive; 
but  in  the  defpair  of  Beverly,  the  jealoufy  of  Othello,  and 
the  inquietude  of  royal  John,  he  is  peculiarly  fuccefsful. 
His  great  fault  is  the  always  aiming  at  being  original,  in 
which  he  frequently  fails  ;  but  yet  in  thofe  attempts  he 
fometimes  ftrikes  out  new  beauties.  On  the  whole,  he  is 
one  of  the  firfl:  performers  of  the  prefent  day. 

Mr.  Kemble  has  produced  a  farce  called  the  ^^  ProJe£ts,'* 
and  has  altered  BickerllafF's  comedy  of  *^  'Tis  well  it's  no 
*^  Worfe,''  into  a  farce  called  the  '^  Pannel,"  as  well  as 
Louvet's  ^'  Lodoifica;"  he  has  alfo  fitted  the  old  play  of 
^'   Love  in  many  Ma(ks,"  for  the  modern  flage. 

On  Mr.  King's  quitting  the  management  of  Drury-lane, 
Mr.  Kemble  was  appointed  his  fucceflfor ;  but  it  is  certain 
the  houfe  under  his  controul  was  not  very  fuccefsful^  tfois, 
however,  may  be  attributed  partly  to  want  of  tafte  Hn  the 
town,  and  partly  to  want  of  countenance  in  a  certain  qittarter  ; 
for  he  aOTuredly  pofTeflTes  the  talents  requlfite  to  judge  of  new- 
pieces,  and  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  ftage  to  get  up 
fuch  as  are  old  in  the  beil  manner. 

Mr.  Kemble  married  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Brereton. 
It  is  n\id  that  the  daughter  of  a  deceafed  minifter  of  ftate 
was  ftrongly  attached  to  him,  which  coming  to  the  father's 
ears,  he  prudently  offered  a  fortune  of  3000  /.  on  condi- 
tion he  would  marry,  immediately,  any  lady  he  liked,  t 
He  accordingly  cafl:  his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Brereton,  and  thus 
fccured  to  himfelf  a  confiderable  accefiion  of  fortune,  and  a 
mofl  excellent  wife. 

T  3  MISS 
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MISS  SEWARD. 

THIS  lady,  fo  well  known,  and  fo  much  lefpefled  in  the 
literary  world,  is  the  only  daughter  cf  the  reverend  Mr. 
Seward,  reflor  of  Eyaro,  in  Derbyftiirc ;  prebendary  and 
canon^refidentiary  of  Litchfield. 

Being  an  author  himfelf,  he  was  fond  of  giving  his  daughter 
a  tafte  for  letters,  particularly  poetry;  and  at  the  early  age 
of  three  years  (he  could  repeat  the  L'Allegra  of  Milton : 
at  nine  {he  could  recite  the  firft  three  books  of  Paradife  Loft 
with  fpirit  and  propriety.  About  the  fame  age  fhe  converted 
feveral  of  the  pfalms  into  Englifh  verfe. 

But  her  mother  not  approving  this  turn  for  poetry,  per- 
fuaded  her  to  relinquiili  her  literary  purfuits ;  fhe  ftill,  how- 
ever, indulged  now  and  then  in  her  beloved  occupation,  and 
fatrificed  by  ftealth  to  the  mufes. 

A 'friend  of  the  family  happening  to  doubt  whether  the 
poems  fliewn  as  her's  had  not  received  fome  paternal  aflift- 
ance,  he  called  one  evening^  when  he  knew  her  father  was 
abfent,  and  requefted  the  young  lady  to  favour  him  with  a 
few  lines  on  any  fubjeSt,  adding  *^  Let  me  write  a  flanza, 
*'  and  you  finifh  it ;  he  accordingly  indited  one,  and  left 
her :  on  the  fucceeding  morning  fhe  prefented  him  with  fomc 
verfes,  which  convinced  him  of  her  merit  and  his  own  in- 
juftice. 

On  the  death  of  an  only  and  beloved  fifter,  which  hap- 
pened a  few  years  after,  flie  wrote  an  Elegy  as  flie  was 
fitting  in  the  garden.  Other  poems  flowed  rapidly  from  her 
pen ;  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  late  Lady  Miller, 
of  Bath-Eafton,  (he  was  a  frequent  and  fuccefsful  candidate 
for  the  prize  beflowed  at  that  viUao 

Pier 
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Her  firfl:  regular  publication  was  a  beautiful  Elegy  on 
the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  which,  with  an  "  Ode  to  the 
**  Sun,  (a  Bath-Eafton  prize  poem,)  were  publifhed  in 
quarto  (i  780.)  In  the  courfe  of  the  next  year,  fhe  com- 
pofed  a  "  Monody,"  on  her  friend  Major  Andre.  Thefe 
two  produQions  induced  Dr.  Darwin  to  fay,  that  (he  was 
the  inventrefs  of  *^  epic  elegy.'*  Since  that  period,  (he  has 
written  '*  A  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Lady  Miller;" — 
^^  Louifa,"  a  poetical  novel  ;  an  Ode  on  *^  General  Elliot's 
return  from  Gibraltar ;"  and  "  Llangollen  Vale." 

Mifs  Seward  has  alfo  diftinguiflied  herfelf  as  a  tranflator, 
for  (he  has  clothed  one  of  the  mod  elegant  of  the  Latin 
poets  in  an  Englifli  drefs,  having  prefented  the  public  with 
a  new  verfion  of  feveral  of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  They  have 
been  thought  fome\^hat  too  difFufe,  but  are  allowed  to  ex- 
hibit proofs  of  a  claffical  tafte  and  fine  imagination. 


EARL 
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LORD   HIGH   CHANCELLOR   OF   IRELAND 


WHETHER  we  confider  the  importance  refulting  from 
oiEcial  fituation,  or  that  which  great  adivity,  confiderable 
talents,  and  indefatigable  zeal,  always  attach  to  their  pof- 
feffor,  this  nobleman  is  certainly  the  firft  man  in  the  Irifli 
adminiftration.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  that  unhappy 
country,  fo  far  as  that  fate  is  influenced  by  the  prefent  con- 
teft.  It  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  his  wifdom  or  to  his  wsak- 
iiefs,  to  his  firmnefs  or  to  his  folly. 

Lord  Clare,  although  now  occupying  the  higheft  law- 
office  in  Ireland,  and  poffefling  almoft  unlimited  influence  in 
its  councils,  cannot  boaft  a  long  line  of  noble  anceflors. 

He  is  removed  but  two  decrees  from  a  man  in  the  hum^ 
bleft  walk  of  fociety — a  catholic  peafant — Vv'hofe  life  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  only  by  a  gradual  tranfition  from  extreme  poverty 
to  an  honourable  competency,  and  that  too  acquired  by  ufe- 
ful  induftry. 

With  the  change  produced  in  the  circumftances  of  the 
family,  a  change  feems  to  have  alfo  taken  place  in  its  creed, 
for  while  yet  a  very  young  man,  we  find  the  late  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon,  his  lordfhip's  father,  a  (launch  and  zealous  pro- 
teftant.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  he  was  originally  deftined 
to  officiate  at  a  popifli  altar,  and  that  he  had  a<StLially  re- 
ceived the  education  which  was  confidered  neceflary  to  fit 
him  for  that  ftation.  If  this  account  be  true,  it  is  at  leaft 
certain  that  either  the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  or  a  change 
in  his  views,  foon  made  him  recant  his  errors  ;  for  he  was  yet 
in  early  life,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Irifli  bar,  to  which 
catholics  were  then  inadmifljble,  and  at  which  he  afterwards 

Ueiiaxne  a  highly  efleemed  and  fuccefsful  pleader. 

During 
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During  that  period,  the  bufinefs  of  the  courts  was  mono- 
polized by  a  few  eminent  barriflers ;  but  the  talents  and  the 
induftry  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  forced  him  forward  in  fpite  of 
envy,  and  in  a  few  years  he  himfelf  became  one  of  thofe 
who,  in  fome  refpefts,  claimed  all  the  honours  and  the  emo- 
luments of  the  profefTion.  So  fuccefsful  indeed  was  he,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  a  life  not  uncommonly  long,  he  is  fald  to 
have  realifed  a  fortune  of  nearly  8000I.  per  annum. 

Of  this  gentleman.  Lord  Clare  was  the  only  fon.  A  pro- 
felTion  in  which  the  father  had  been  fo  fuccefsful  was  natu- 
rally chofen  by  him  for  a  favourite  child,  who  was  to  fup- 
port  the  future  fortunes  and  honours  of  the  family.  He  was 
accordingly  entered  at  an  early  age  a  ftudent  of  the  unlverfity 
of  Dublin,  where  he  was  contemporary  with  fome  of  the 
mod  celebrated  men  who  have  diftinguifhed  them.felves  in  all 
the  recent  and  important  tranfaflions  that  have  occurred  in 
Ireland  ;  fuch  as  the  late  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr. 
Fofter,  the  prefent  fpeaker  of  the  Irilli  Commons,  &q.  He 
is  yet  remembered  by  fome  of  the  old  members  of  that  femi- 
nary,  on  account  of  the  ability  and  induftry  w:hich  even  then 
marked  his  charafiter. 

Having  completed  his  courfe  of  collegiate  ftudies,  and  kept 
his  terms  at  the  Temple,  he  was  at  length  called  to  ihe  Irifh 
bar,  with  advantages  pofleffed  by  few  at  the  outfet  of  life, 
and  thefe  were  fupported  by  a  high  charafter,  and  a  fortune 
which,  even  independent  of  any  encreafe  from  the  fuccefs 
of  forenfic  labours,  fecured  to  him  fomething  infinitely  be- 
yond a  competence^  Affluence,  however,  did  not  produce 
in  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  what  is  too  commonly  its  effe£l:  on  the 
youthful  mind— an  indolent  apathy.  His  affiduity  in  pro- 
felTional  purfuits  was  not  exceeded  by  any  of  his  rivals  at  the 
bar  ;  and  though  there  was  no  man  who  drank  more  deeply 
of  the  cup  of  pleafure,  yet  few  toiled  through  more  bufinefs, 

or 
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or  in  the  difcharge  or  it  difplayed   more  of  that  accuracy  of 
knowledge  which  is  the  refult  only  of  attentive  induftry. 

It  was  by  the  obfervance  of  a  rule  of  life  which  none  but 
flrong  minds  have  ever  prefcribed  to  themfelves,  namely, 
*^  to  fufFer  no  portion  of  tioie  to  pafs  without  filling  it  either 
withbufinefs  or  with  pleafure,"  that  Mr.  F.  was  enabled  to 
unite  thofe  generally  incompatible  purfuits.  With  fuch  ap- 
plication, and  with  talents  certainly  above  the  common 
level,  though  perhaps  far  below  that  at  which  his  friends 
would  place  them,  he  foon  rofe  to  eminence. 

In  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  of  which  he  became  a  mem- 
ber Ihortly  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  by  the  operation  of  this 
principle,  aided  by  a  kind  of  eloquence,  which,  though  it 
was  neither  very  brilliant  nor  very  perfuafive,  yet  being  ac- 
companied by  a  certain  air  of  confident  fuperiority,  a  confir 
derable  efFe£l  was  produced  ;  and  he  was  foon  efteemed  one 
of  the  mofi  efficient  fupporters  of  the  party  he  efpaufed. 

Without  affecting  popularity  at  any  tirqe,  he  launched 
into  political  life,  uninvited  and  unbought,  the  partifan  of 
the  court,  and  the  profefled  contemner  of  the  profanum  vulr 
gus :  in  this  fentiment  he  has  been  wonderfully  confident. — 
From  his  firft  entr^ce  he  has  not,  in  one  fingle  indance, 
ftarted  from  th^^  track  before  him.  His  condud  has  been 
marked  by  an  tjnvaried  and  uniform  fupport  of  the  Eritiih 
cabinet,  and  an  avowed,  perhaps  a  revolting  contempt,  for 
the  principles,  motives,  and  objeQs,  of  what  has  been  calie4 
the  popular  party. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  parliament,  before  the  calamities 
brought  upon  Ireland  by  the  continuance  of  the  American  conr 
teft,  rendered  it  neceffary  to  feek,  in  an  enlargement  of  her 
commerce,  for  fome  remedy  againfl:  a  general  bankruptcy^ 
The  Commons  urged  by  the  crle$  of  a  famifliing  people^ 
called  for  what  was  then  denominated  ^*  a  free  trade,'^  and 
Mr,  F.  much  to  his  honour^  did  not  qppofe  th^  application. — 

The 
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The  defencelefs  ftate  in  which  the  kingdom  had  been  left, 
by  drawing  off  the  troops  to  ferve  on  a  diftant  continent, 
fuggefted  to  the  community  the  neceflity  of  arming  for  felf- 
defence.  Mr.  F.  appeared  in  the  ranks  as  a  private  ;  but  it 
v/onld  be  unjuH:  to  charge  him  with  participating  in  thofc 
high-flown  fentiments  of  naiional  pride,  and  love  of  freedom, 
which  foon  began  toa6tuate  the  volunteer  army,  and  which 
no  doubt  gzv^  fome  ftrength  to  the  fubfequent  declaration  of 
legiflative  independence  by  thelridi  parliament.  He  rather 
feemed  to  be  carried  forward  by  the  irrefiftible  iiTipuIfe  of  na- 
tional fentiment,  than  to  have  advanced  with  it  toward  the 
goal.  Accordingly,  when  an  occafion  occurred  of  retiring 
without  difhonour  from  a  caufe  fo  little  congenial  to  his  prin- 
ciples, he  feparated  frorr^  the  vulgar  herd.  The  rpomenl 
chofen  by  him  w^as  during  the  difcuilion  of  the  long  agitated 
queftion,  relative  to  the  simple  repeal  of  the  fixth  oi 
Geo.  III.  From  that  time  to  the  prefent  he  has  continued 
the  zealous  advocate  for  a  ftrong  and  energetic  government, 
and  the  powerful  opponent  of  every  man  who  attempted  to 
reform,  or  innovate  on  prefent  eftablifhrpents. 

When  Mr.  Scott  was  appointed  Chief  Juftice  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Fitzgibbpn  fucceeded  him  as 
Attorney  General.  No  man  was  ever  better  fitted  for  the 
office.  His  firmnefs,  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and 
the  bold  tone  with  which  he  hurled  defiance  at  his  parlia- 
rnentary  opponents,  on  every  queftion  conned^d  with  legal 
or  conftitutional  knowledge,  often  appalled  the  minor  mem- 
bers of  oppofition,  and  fometimes  kept  eyen  their  chiefs  at 
bay.  Thefe  qualities,  however,  did  not  always  conilitute  a 
fure  defence.  The  rep^ulfe  which  on  one  naemorable  evening 
of  debate,  he  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  late  Lord, 
then  Mr.  O'Neil,  of  Shane's  Caftle,  whofe  manly  and  hone/l 
inind  caught  fi^-e   at   the    ha5.ighty  and   diiJatorial   language 

wi;h 
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with  which  the  Attorney  General  had  dared  to  addrels  him^ 
is  remembered  by  thofe  who  were  then  converfant  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  and  probably  will  not  foon  be  forgotten. 

But  though  this  daring,  and,  as  it  is  often  called,  over- 
bearing fpirit,  did  fometimes  mifcarry,  in  general  it  infured 
himfuccefs.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  its  efficacy  occurred 
at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  the  people  were  extremely  agi- 
tated by  the  rejeding  of  their  petitions  for  reform,  and  for 
protefting  duties.  At  a  moment  when  the  ferment  feemed 
to  have  arifen  to  a  very  dangerous  height,  an  aggregate 
meeting  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  was,  on  a 
requifition  of  feveral  refpeSable  perfons,  convened  by  the 
high  (heriffs  of  Dublin.  The  Attorney  General  was  then 
the  mod  unpopular  man  in  the  country;  and  the  mob  had 
for  fome  time  been  in  the  habits  of  offering  perfonal  infult 
to  t'hofe  whom  they  fufpefled  of  being  adverfe  to  their 
wifhes.  Unawed,  however,  by  thefe  eircumftances,  Mr.  F. 
attended  only  by  one  or  two  friends,  made  his  v/ay  through 
the  crowd,  reached  the  huilings,  interrupted  a  popular  ora- 
tor in  the  midfl:  of  his  harangue,  told  the  fheriffs  that  they 
had^6led  illegally  in  calling  the  meeting,  commanded  them 
to  leave  the  chair,  and  threatened  them  with  an  information 
ex  officio^  if  they  prefumed  to  continue  in  it.  He  then  left 
the  aftoniflied  afiembly,  amidft  the  hiffes  of  the  mob  ;  and 
the  fheriffs  inftantly  dlffolved  the  meeting. 

Hitherto  Mr.  F.  had  aQ:ed  with  an  adminiftration  which 
poffeffedboth  the  power  and  the  will  to  reward  his  exertions. 
When  the  event  of  the  king's  lllnefs,  in  1789,  unhinged  the 
Irifii  government,  he  ftood  in  different  circumftances.  On 
that  occafion,  a  majority  of  the  parliament,  among  whom 
were  many  of  the  oldeft  fervants  of  the  crown,  declared  for 

the 

^  *  A  profecution  without  the  intervention  of  a  Grand  Jury,  received  bv 
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the  right  of  Ireland,  as  an  independent  cQvintry,  to  choofe 
\u  own  regent.  The  Brltiih  cabinet  controverted  that  right 
and  infifted  ihat  the  regent  chofen  by  the  Britifh  Parliament 
{hould  be  the  regent  for  both  countries.  Mr.  F.  though  no 
longer  fupported  by  9  majority,  remained  firm  to  hisEnghfh 
friends,  and  rerifl-cd  with  his  wonted  boldnefs,  not  only  the 
voice  of  the  people,  but  what  was  of  more  immediate  con- 
cern, a  vaft  parliamentary  majority.  M  he  unexpeQ:ed  re- 
covery of  his  Majefty,  to  Mr.  F.  certainly  an  happy  event, 
rewarded  his  fupcrior  wifdom,  or  his  greater  forefight  ;  for 
on  Lord  Lifford's  death,  he  was  created  a  baron,  and 
appointed  Chancellor  :  it  is  alfo  not  a  little  memorable^ 
that  he  is  the  firil:  kifhman  who  has  filled  that  importani 
office  ! 

So  far  as  refpccls  juftice,  the  country  has  had  no  reafon 
to  lament  his  appointment,  for  his  adivity  and  difpatch 
have  made  chancery  fuits  almofl:  ceafe  to  be  an  inheritance. 
He  has  banilhed  chicane  and  unneceflary  delay  from  hi^^ 
court ;  and  though  his  decrees  may  fometimes  be  blamed  as 
premature,  the  paucity  of  appeals  feems  10  augur^  that  ali 
complaint  on  this  fcore  is  groundlefs. 

Since  his  elevation  to  the  bench  and  the  peerage,  he  has 
had  repeated  opportunities  of  displaying  his  former  fpirit, 
and  exprelTing,  with  even  more  effeQ:  than  before,  his  de- 
teftation  of  popular  claims,  and  particularly  that  of  reform. 
He  has  fhewn  an  equal  abhorrence  of  the  catholic  pretenfions 
to  fhare  in  the  privileges  of  the  conftitution.  Of  their  claim 
to  the  reprefentative  franchife,  it  is  known  that  he  was  the 
decided  enemy;  and  though  by  the  paternal  regard  of  his 
majefty,  and  the  prudence  of  the  Britiili  cabinet,  the  con- 
cefiion  of  that  privilege  was  recommended  to  the  Irifh  legi- 
flature,  and  adopted  in  confequence  of  that  recommendation, 
yet  his  opinion  remained  unchanged.  With  refpeft  to  fub- 
fequent  claims,  the  BritiJh  mlnifiry  have  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  his  advice. 

His 
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His  Lordfhip  was  lately  in  London,  and  was  reported  to 
have  left  the  feals  in  commiflion,  in  order  to  complete  a 
plan  which  at  one  time  would  have  been  viewed  with  diflike 
by  both  countries.  But  fuch  is  now  the  miferable  ftate  of 
his  native  land,  that  any  change  muft  be  for  the  better  ;  and 
if  an  UNION  is  attended  with  nothing  elfe  than  a  cefTation 
of  carnage,  every  good  man  muft  rejoige  at  the  profpe£t  of 
it. 
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RICHARD    CUMBERLAND,  Esq^ 

IS  the  fon  of  Dr.  Denifon  Cumberland,  late  Bifhop  of 
Clonfert  and  KHlaloe,  in  Ireland,  and  great  grandfon  of  the 
learned  Engli(h  divine.  Dr.  Richard  Cumberland,  Bifhop 
of  Peterborough,  author  of  a  treatife  on  the  Law  of  Nature, 
Origines  Gentium^  &c.  By  the  mother's  fide  he  is  grand- 
fon of  the  celebrated  critic,  Dr.  Richard  Bentley. 

Mr.  Cumberland  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  By  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  late  Lord  Sackville,  better  known  by  the  title  of 
Lord  George  Germaine,  he  was  introduced  to  the  office  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  where  he  fucceeded  the  late  Mr. 
Pownall  as  fecretary,  in  which  pofl:  he  continued  until 
the  fupprelTion  of  that  appointment  by  Mr.  Burke's  bill, 
when  he  retired  on  a  penfion. 

Mr.  Cumberland,  while  a  very  young  man,  wrote  fome 
verfes  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  firft  pub- 
lication was  the  ^^  Banifliment  of  Cicero,''  which  was 
refufed  by  Mr.  Garrlek,  but  appeared  in  print  in  i  761.  This 
fliould  have  been  rather  called  a  dramatic  poem  than  a 
tragedy. 

The  ''  Summer's  Tale,"  and  the  *^  Brothers,"  two 
comedies,  were  his  next  produdions  ;  but  neither  of  them 
have  added  much  to  his  reputation. 

In  I77r,  he  was  reconciled  to  Garrick,  with  whom  he 
had  been  on  bad  terms  ever  fince  the  refufal  of  his  tragedy, 
and  that  gentleman  brought  out  his  ^^  Weft  Indian"  in  a 
capital  ftyle.  This  piece  has  {lamped  Mr.  Cumberland's 
character  as  an  excellent  dramatic  writer,  and  it  Is  certainly 
one  of  the  moft  fterllng  comedies  on  the-  Englifh  ftage. 

He  now  began  to  be  efleemed  one  of  the  befl:  dramatic 
writers  of  the  age,  and   alfo  one  of  the  mod;  prolific  ;  for 

next 
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next  year  he  produced  the  ^*  Fafhionable  Lover,"  which 
was  well  received;  as  was  likewife,  in  17745  his  lively 
farce  called  the  **  Pate  of  Pandora,  or  a  Trip  to  New- 
market.'^ His'^  Choleric  Man,  which  came  forth  in  1775, 
is  faid  to  have  fome  affinity  to  Sir  Richard  Steele^s  **  Tender 
Fluiband  :"  his  *^  Battle  of  Haftings,"  a  tragedy,  was 
rather  badly  received.  In  1  776,  he  publiihed  a  ihin  quarto 
volume  of  Odes. 

About  the  year  1780,  he  v/as  fent  on  national  .bufinefs, 
to  Madrid,  but  did  not  appear  there  in  a  public  charaQer. 
On  his  return,  he  publillied,  in  1782,  '^  Anecdotes  of 
eminent  Painters  in  Spain,  daring  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,'^  two  volumes,  i2mo.  Next  ye:ir  he 
brought  out  a  tragedy  on  the  ftage,  called  the  ^*  Myrterious 
TJufband,''  and  addreffed  a  I>etter  to  the  Bifhop  of  L.andaff 
refpe^iing  eccleftaftical  grievances.  It  contained  fome  wit, 
and  was  ably  anfwered  by  an  anonymous  writer. 

In  1785,  he  had  much  bufinefs  on  his  hands ;  for  he  pro- 
duced ^*  The  Carmelite,"  allowed  to  be  the  befl  tmgedy  he 
has  written ;  and  alfo  a  comedy,  called  the  '^  Natural  Son  ."* 
In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  he  publifhed  a  chara£ter  of 
his  deceafed  friend.  Lord  Vifcount  Sackville,  and  the  firft 
edition  of  the  Obferver.  Next  year  a  fecond  edition  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  fubfequent  additions  have  now  fv/elled  the 
v/ork  to  five  volumes.  Thefe  effays  abound  with  pleafing 
and  inftruQive  information,  and  difcover  extenfive  reading. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Cumberland  prefented  the  world  with 
*'  An  accurate  defcriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Paintings  in  the 
King  of  Spain's  Palace  at  Madrid;"  foon  after  this  the 
comedy  of  the  **  Innpoftors,"  and   a  novel  in  two  volumes, 

called 

*  Mifs  Plumptre  has  lately  prefented  to  the  public  another  "  Natural 
5on,"  being  a  faithful  and  elegant  tranflation  of  Kotzebue's  famous  play  of 
that  title,  and  which  ha?  been  fo  much  admired  on  the  Britifli  ftage,  under 
^he  altered  title  of  Lovers*  Vows, 
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called  ^^  Arundel,"  made  their  appearance.  In  the  latter 
he  is  accufed,  but  on  very  flight  foundation,  as  feeming  to 
palliate  adultery  and  duelling. 

After  this,  his   talents  feem  to  have  lain  fallow  for  fome 
years,  as  he  did   not   produce  any  thing  until  i  792,  when 
he  publifhed    his  poem  called  ^^   Calvary,  or   the  Death  of 
Chrift."     Next  feafon  he    wrote  the  fongs  and  chorufes  in 
the  comic  opera  of  the  ^^  Armourer. '*     In    1  794,  he   pro- 
duced the  *'  Box-lobby  Challenge,"  a  comedy  ;  and  alfo  his 
defervedly-efteemed  comedy  of  the    **  Jew,"  a  play  written 
with   the   laudable  intention  of    removing  the  fligma  which 
accompanies  that  unhappy  and  much-perfecuted  people.  His 
attempt  of    the  next  year  confifted  of    the   *^  Wheel   of 
Fortune  ;"  he  alfo  prefented  the  town  with  another  comedy, 
called  ^^  Firft  Love,"  and  another  novel,   in  four  volumes, 
called  ''  Henry." 

His  mufe,  which  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  fpirited  one, 
feems  to  know  norepofe  ;  for  in  1796  he  produced  "  Days 
of  Yore,"  a  dranr>a  in  three  afits ;  and  the  next  year  *'  The 
Lafl  of  the  Family."  His  lall  piece  is  the  comedy  of 
*'  FalfelmpreiTions." 

When  we  confider  the  number,  the  merit,  and  the  exqui- 
fitenefs  of  his  writings,  Mr.  Cumberland  mud  be  allowed 
to  rank  high  as  a  draimatic  writer. 
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SIR  ARCHIBALD  MACDONALD. 

Sir  ArOhi^ald  Macdonald  Is  the  third  fon*  of 
Macdonald  of  Slate,  in  the  ifles  ;  his  mother  was  of  the 
houfe  cf  Eghnton. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  bred  to  the  Englifii  bar,  but  had 
rever  any  great  pradice.  His  biifinefs  confided  chiefly 
in  Scotch  appeals.  Yet  if  not  highly  fucccfsfal  in  his 
profeflional  career,  he  was  at  leafl:  deferving  of  fuccefs ; 
and  his  good  fortune  having  at  length  introduced  him  to  the 
acquaintance  of  the  daughter  of  a  noble  Marquis,  who  con- 
fented  to  their  marriage,  Mr.  Macdonald  in  confequence  of 
this  connexion  beheld  the  highell  honours  of  the  law  lie 
open  to  his  view. 

By  the  inrereil:  of  his  noble  father-in-law,  he  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed,  in  i  780,  a  king's  counfel  and  a  Welch 
judge ;  he  had  been  before  brought  into  parliament  for 
Hendon,  and  at  the  general  eleQion  which  occurred  during 
the  year  he  put  on  his  filk  gown,  he  was  returned  for  New- 
caftle-under-line,  a  borough  under  the  Influence  of  Marquis, 
then  Lord,  Stafford. 

In  parliament,  heof  courfe  followed  the  line  of  politics 
purfued  by  the  family  into  which  he  was  adopted,  that  is, 
he  fuppoited  Lord  North,  until  he  began  to  totter.  As  a 
parliamentary  fpeaker,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  eafy,  fluent, 
intelligible,  and  concife. 

Lord  Stafford,  on  joining  Mr.  Pitt,  procured  for  his  fon- 
in-law  the  place  of  Solicitor-general  (1784),  and  in  1788, 
on  the  promotion  of  Sir  Peter  Arden  to  the  Mafter  of  the 
Rolls,  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed  Attorney-general  in 
his  room.     It  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  true,  that  the  pof- 

feffioii 
*  He  was  a  pofthumous  child, 
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feflion  of  thefe  two  high  offices  in  the  law  did  not  bring  Sir 
Archibald  any  confiderabie  addition  of  praflice  as  a  counfeU 
The  number  of  his  profecutions  were  thought  to  have  greatly 
affe6led  the  liberty  of  the  prefs. 

However,  after  a  few  years  longer  (lay  at  the  bar,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  having 
previously  been  called  to  the  degree  of  Sergeant  at  Law. 

In  confequence  of  his  marriage  with  Lady  Louifa  Gower 
he  has   feveral  children. 

P. 
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MRS.  SIDDONS, 

WHEN  woman  paffcs  through  that  thorny  path  of  plea- 
fure  the  ftage,  without  being  drawn  aftray  by  the  temp- 
tations which  perpetually  aflail  the  traveller,  our  efteem  and 
veneration  ought  ever  to  await  her.  In  this  age,  degenerate 
as  it  is,  we  have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  many  females 
fupporting  unfuUied  charafters  in  theatrical  life,  and  among 
them  this  lady  certainly  claims  pre-eminence  from  her 
fplendid  pewers,  joined  to  an  unfpatted  fame. 

Mifs  Kemble  (for  this  was  her  maiden  name)   was   the 
eldeft  daughter  of  the  manager  of  an  itinerant  company  of 
comedians,  and  made  her  firfl:  effay  as  a  finger,  but  foon 
abandoned  that  line  and  attempted  tragedy.     Early  iti  life 
fhe  conceived  a  paflion  for  Mr.  Siddons,ln  which  not  being 
indulged  by  her  parents,  (he  quitted  the  ftage,  and  hired 
herfelf  as  lady's  maid  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Greathead,  of 
Guy'^s-clifF,  near  Warwick,  where  (he   remained  about  a 
year ;  and  then  refolving  to  unite  herfelf  with  the  man  of 
her  afFedions,  (he  was  married  to  Mr.  Siddons^  and  fooa 
after  joined  a  ftrolling  company  of  no  great  reputation.  Both 
flie  and  her  hufband  had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  be 
engaged  by  Mr.  Younger  to  pel-form  at  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, &c.  With   him  (he  remained  a  few  years,  and 
acquired  both  profit  and  reputation,  which  latter  procured 
her  an  engagement  at  Drury-lane  houfe,  where  (he  per- 
formed fuch  parts  as  Mrs.  Strickland,  Mrs.  Epicene,  and 
the  Queen  in  Richard  the  Third.     She  was,  however,  con- 
fidered   merely  as   a  fecond-rate  aSrefs ;  and   being   un- 
fortunately placed  in  an  after-piece  written  by  the  editor  of 
a  newfpaper,  which  had   the  ill  luck  to  be  damned,  the 

fcurrilous 


fcurrilous  author  left  no  opportunity  of  injuring  her  repu- 
tation, and  fhe  quitted  the  London  boards  for  a  time,  to 
return  ta  them  afterwards  with  increafed  luftre. 

At  Bath,  whither  (he  repaired,  fhe  was  obferved  to  im- 
prove rapidly,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  ufefully  aflifted  by 
the  leffons  of  Mr.  Pratt,  then  a  bookfeller  in  that  city* 
There  fhe  attrafited  the  notice  of  the  audience,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  patronifed  by  the  Duchefs  of  Devonfliire, 
who  procured  her  another  engagement  at  Drury-lane. 
Before  fhe  quitted  Bath,  (he  fpoke  a  farewell  addrefs,  which 
(he  herfelf  had  written,  and  which  fhe  delivered  with  her 
ufual  excellence. 

She  made  her  fecond  appearance  at  Drury-lane,  on  the 
lOth  Odober  1792,  in  the  chara£ter  of  "  Ifabella,"  and 
aftonilDhed  the  houfe  with  fuch  a  difplay  of  powers,  as  they 
had  feldom  witnefled  before.  Her  fame  was  foon  fpread 
abroad,  and  the  theatre  overflowed  every  night ;  the  tafte 
for  tragedy  returned  ;  and  the  manager,  whofe  "  Critic'^ 
feems  to  have  been  exprefsly  written  to  drive  Melpomene 
from  the  flage,  received  *^  golden  favours"  from  her  vo- 
taries. Far  from  proving  ungrateful,  he  generoufly  gave 
Mrs.  Siddons  an  extra-benefit,  and  increafed  her  falary. 
Her  good  fuccefs  was  the  means  of  introducing  her  fifler, 
Mifs  F.  Kemble,  on  the  fame  ftage  ;  and  fhe  performed 
*^  Jane  Shore,"  while  her  near  relative  played  "  Alicia,'* 
on  her  firfl  appearance.  The  latter,  however,  not  altoge- 
ther fulfilling  the  expeQations  of  the  public,  honourably 
withdrew,  in  confequence  of  a  marriage  with  Mr.  Twifs, 
a  literary  gentleman,  and  a  well-known  traveller, 

Mrs*  Siddons's  exira-h^nefit  was  given  her  before  Chrift- 
mas ;  fhe  then  appeared  in  "  Belvidera,"  and  gained  frefh 
laurels,  and  an  enormous  receipt.  The  two  counfellors  Pigot 
and  Fielding  were  fo  highly  delighted,  that  they  collefted  a 
fubfcription  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  of  one  hundred 
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guineas,  and  prefented  them  to  her,  accompanied  with  a 
polite  letter,  as  a  token  of  their  efteem.  This  was  an 
honour  which,  we  believe,  has  not  been  conferred  on  any 
a£tor  or  aOirefs  fince  the  time  when  Booth  gave  fuch  gene- 
ral fatisfadlon  in  the  charaCler  of  **  Cato.'^ 
.  In  the  fummer,  this  great  and  amiable  adrefs  went  to 
Dublin,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  equally  aftoniflied  at 
her  powers.  On  her  return  for  the  winter  (1783-4),  (he 
performed,  for  the  firfl:  time,  "  by  command  of  their 
Majefties.'*  During  the  fucceeding  fummer,  (he  took  a 
fecond  trip  to  Ireland,  and  alfo  vifited  Edinburgh,  in  both 
of  which  places,  fhe  not  only  received  great  falarics,  but 
very  confiderable  prefents  from  unknown  hands,  particularly 
a  filver  urn  which  was  fent  after  her  to  London,  on  which 
were  engraved  thefe  words,  '*  j1  reward  to  merit,^'^ 

Envy  and  malice,  as  ufual,  purfued  merit ;  and  to  thefc 
afone  we  can  attribute  the  attack  made  on  her  in  a  newf* 
paper,  refpeCting  her  treatment  of  an  unhappy  fifter,  &:c. 
Thefe  reports  had,  however,  fuch  an  efFe6t  on  the  town, 
that  on  her  firfl  appearance  on  the  ftage  in  1784,  fhe  was 
faluted  with  the  cry  of  *^  off!  cffP"^  Her  friends  at  length  ob- 
tained her  a  hearing  ;  and  her  huiband  and  brother,  by 
means  of  uncommon  exertions,  fucceeded  in  refuting  the 
calumnies  to  which  (he  had  been  expofed.  She  was  accord- 
ingly reflored  to  public  favour.  Although  (he  had  con- 
ducted herfelf  during  this  contefi:  with  great  compofure,  yet 
it  made  fuch  an  imprelTion  on  her  mind,  that  fhe  determined 
to  retire  to  Wales  with  the  few  thoufands  (he  had  then 
fared  ;  but  the  perfuafions  of  her  friends,  and  a  confide- 
ration  of  the  welfare  of  her  family,  made  her  alter  this  re- 
folution. 

Their  Majeflies  about  this  time  paid  her  much  attention. 
Her  talent  in  reciting  dramatic  works  had  been  highly  fpoken 
of,  which  reaching  the  ears  of  the  royal  family,  (he  was 

frequently 
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frequently   invited    to   Buckingham-houfe,   and   Windfor, 
where  (he  and  her  brother  often  recited  plays. 

As  fome  relaxation,  on  account  of  her  heaUh,  had  now 
become  neceffary,  (he  quitted  Drury-lane  for  a  time,  and 
performed  at  Weymouth,  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  &c.  with 
additional  reputation.  She  alfo  vifited  feveral  of  her  noble 
patrons,  among  whom  Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt  flood  con- 
fpicuous.  By  means  of  thefe  friends  and  accomplifliments 
(he  has  acquired  a  very  good  fortune,  has  a  confiderable 
ihare  or  at  lead  a  mortgage  on  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  is 
bleffed  with  a  family  that  promifes  to  be  her  comfort  in 
old  age. 

We  lament  exceedingly,  the  recent  death  of  her  beauti- 
ful and  accomplifhed  daughter,  and  moft  fincerely  condole 
with  a  mother,  whofe  exquifite  fenfibility  muft  htve  been 
agonized  by  fo  unhappy  an  event. 

Nature  has  beftowed  on  Mrs.  Siddons  a  majeilic  perfon^ 
a  ftriking  countenance,  and  a  fine  voice  ;  the  judgment 
with  which  (lie  modulates  the  lafl:  of  thefe,  has  never  been 
excelled,  perhaps  never  rivalled,  by  any  other  atl:refs.  The 
flexibility  of  her  features,  the  exprefTion  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
grace  of  her  deportment,  have  feldom  been  equalled.  She 
pofiefTes  the  whole  art  of  fpeaking,  for  which  the  late 
Mrs.  Yates  was  fo  juflly  famed,  combined  with  the  im- 
paflTioned  ftyle  of  playing,  of  Mrs.  Crawford,  while  in  her 
meridian. 

She  has  lately  had  an  engagement  with  the  Drury-lane 
managers,  at  a  certain  fum  for  each  night's  performance,  by 
which  means  (he  avoids  injuring  her  health  by  the  qonftant 
repetition  of  theatrical  exertions. 

Mrs.  Siddons  rcfides  in  Great  Marlborough-ftreet,  and  Is 
upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age.  In  private  life  lT\e  is  regarded 
as  an  economitt,  but  a^  a  truly  amiable  and  exemplary  wife 
and  mothqr*  p. 
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DOCTOR    JOHN  DOUGLAS, 

BISHOP    OF    SALISBURY. 

THIS  prelate,  who  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  has  been 
long  celebrated  both  in  the  clerical  and  literary  world.  He 
was  educated  at  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  of  which  college 
he  was  a  ftudent  in  i  738,  and  having  taken  orders,  fettled 
in  Shropfhire.  During  his  refidence  there,  he  publiflied 
*^  Milton  vindicated"  (1748)  ;  a  work  in  which,  with  un- 
common acutenefs,  hedeteded  the  grofs  forgery  of  Lauder, 
who  with  equal  impudence  and  ingenuity  had  reprefented 
Milton  as  a  plagiarift. 

He  next  entered  the  lifts  with  George  Pfalmanazar,  and 
Archibald  Bower ;  the  former  of  whom  pretended  to  be  a 
native  of  Formofa,  and  the  latter  a  commiflioner  of  the 
holy  inquifition  at  Macerata. 

Thefe  fucceflive  exertions  of  critical  abilities  introduced  him 
to  public  notice,  and  procured  him  many  friends ;  he  after, 
wards  publilhed,  in  the  year  1754,  ^^  Criterion,"  an  anfwer 
to  David  Hume  on  miracles.  His  firfl:  work  had  recomr 
mended  him  to  the  learned,  the  lad  to  the  religious  world ; 
and  about  the  year  1760,  he  began  to  reap  the  benefit  they 
entitled  him  to,  for  he  was  then  appointed  one  of  the  King's 
chaplains;  in  1762  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  Canons 
of  Windfor,  and  foon  after  prefented  to  the  united  livings  of 
St.  Auftin  and  St.  Faith,    in  London. 

Among  the  many  friends  Dr.  Douglas  had  made,  was 
the  late  Lord  Bath,  who  bequeathed  him  his  library.  But 
General  Pulteney  being  unwilling  to  part  with  it  out  of 
the  family,  paid  him  the  full  value,  and  on  his  death,  about 
three  years  after,  left  it  once  more  to  him.     From  Windfor^ 

our 
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our  divine  was,  in  1776,  removed  to  be  a  canon  of  St 
Paul's ;  and  after  pofleffing  that  canonry  about  twelve  years, 
he  was,  in  1788,  advanced  to  the  Deanry  of  Windfor. 

In  thefe  fituations,  the  Dofitor  not  only  enlarged  his 
circle  of  friends  an^ong  the  great,  but  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  acquired  a  confiderable 
degree  of  royal  favour.  He  was  next  raifed  to  the  epifcopal 
bench,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Law,  Eifhop  of  Carlifle,  and 
on  the  tranflation  of  Dr.  Barrington  to  Durham,  in  I  791, 
he  was  tranflated  to  Salifbury ;  by  the  poffeffion  of  which 
fee,  he  has  become  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter. 

The  epifcopal  charafiler  of  Dr.  Douglas  is  a  fubjefit  of 
univerfal  admiration,  while  benevolence  and  candour  diftin- 
guifli  him  in  private  life.  Regular  in  the  ,difcharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  high  flation,  he  commands  the  love  and  refpefik 
of  his  diocefe.  In  ftiort,  as  a  dignified  clergyman  and 
fcholar,  a  gentleman  and  a  chriftian,  he  is  equally  refpe^ted 
and  admired. 

When  the  fhips  fent  out  on  difcovery  under  Captain  Cook 
returned.  Dr.  Douglas  was  appointed  to  infpeft  and  arrange 
the  journals ;  and  the  admirable  introduction  prefixed  to 
that  work  is  the  offspring  of  his  pen. 

The  dofkor  was  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club  in  Eftex- 
ftreet,  inftituted  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  Murphy,  ^c. 

Z. 
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SIR  JOHN  SCOTT, 
HIS  majesty's   attorney-general, 

IT  has  been  remarked,  of  late  years,  that  in  confeqaence 
of  the  mode  now  in  vogue,  of  bertowing  the  favours  of 
government,  the  bar  is  the  only  line  in  which  a  man  can 
rife  by  merit  alone  to  the  firft  honours  of  his  profefTion  ;  but 
we  believe  even  here  fome  grains  of  allowance  muft  be  made  » 
for  the  fubjefi  of  our  prefent  enquiries,  although  poffefled 
of  great  merit,  would  never  have  reached  the  ftation  he  now 
occupies,  without  powerful  patronage. 

Sir  John  Scott  is  the  fon  of  a  *  tradefman  of  no  great 
opulence,  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.  His  elder,  brother. 
Sir  William  Scott,  who  was  bred  to  the  pracllce  of  the  civil 
law,  was  formerly  advocate-general,  and  is  now  judge  of 
the  Admiralty  court.  John  was  admitted  a  ftudent  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  in  Hilary  term,  1772,  and  after  paying 
the  moftafliduous  attention  to  his  fludies,  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  ufual  period. 

Our  young  barrifler  was  troubled  with  what  few  gentle- 
meri  of  the  profeflion  have  occafion  to  complain  of — a  certain 
timidity  of  character,  which  made  him  fhun  the  courts  as  a 
pleader  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  employ  himfeif  chiefly 
in  thebufinefs  of  adraughtfman  in  chancery,  in  which  he 
was  allowed  to  be  able,  and  had  great  praflice.  He  found, 
however,  that  this  branch  of  the  profeflion  was  equally  in- 
jurious to  his  health  and  advancement  in  life,  and  he  at 
length  determined  to  roufe  himfeif  from  that  fpecies  of  tor- 
por to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined. 

•  I^j5  father  was  what  h  there  termed  a  c^al-ftur. 
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He  accordingly  betook  himfelf  to  a  more  public  and  aflivc 
line ;  and  in  a  fliort  time  evinced  that  he  was  apt  and  inge- 
nious at  reply. 

Sir  John  was  not  long  at  the  bar,  before  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  late  chancellor  *  ;  and  as  he  always  avoided 
oppofition  to  the  bench,  received  great  countenance  in  his 
practice  :  it  is  even  faid  that  the  chancellor  one  day  took  him 
afide  after  the  bufinefs  of  the  court  was  over,  compli- 
inented  him  on  his  merit,  and  offered  him  the  place  of  one 
of  the  matters  in  chancery  then  vacant.  T  his  be  politely 
declined  ;  and  he  had  the  fatisfaSion  to  find  that  he  had 
aQed  right,  as  his  bufinefs  continued  to  encre^fe  rapidly. 

About  the  year  1783,  he  obtained  a  patent  of  precedency, 
which  entitled  him  to  all  the  honours  of  a  king's  counfel,  and 
freed  him   from  certain    dlfadvantages   attendant    on   that 
flation.     He  had  juft  before  been  introduced  into  parliament 
through    the  intereft    of  his   friend.    Lord  Thurlovv,   with 
Lord  Weymouth,  who  feated  him  for  the  Borough  of  Weo- 
bly.      Mr.   Scott   was  faid  to  have  ftruck  a  bargain  with  his 
right  honourable  patron,  when  he  accepted  this    fituation* 
which,  if  true,  was  much  to  his  honour;    viz.    ^'   that  he 
**^  (hould  be  at  liberty   to  vote  as  he   pleafed,''     He  might, 
however,  have  fpared  himfelf  this  trouble,  for  as  foon  as  he 
got  into  the  houfe,  he  afted  decidedly  with   the   Pitt  party, 
and  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  placed  himfelf  in 
oppofition  to.  the  late  Mr.   Lee,  then  attorney-general.     Al- 
though in  this  attempt  he  did  not  acquire  much  importance 
as  a  parliamentary  fpeaker,  yet  he   gained   every   thinsc   he 
could  wifh  for,  by  his  connexion  with  thofe  whofe  caufe  he 
cfpoufed.;  for  they  took  the  firfl  opportunity  to  promote  him. 
Accordingly,  in  1788,  he  was  advanced  to  be  Solicitor-ge- 
jieral,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Archibald,  then  Mr.  Macdonald^ 
promoted  to  be  attorney-general.     When  thefe  two    were 
prefented  to  the  king,    the   attorney-general   received  the 

♦  Lord  Thurlow* 

honour 
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honourof  knighthood.  The  officer  in  waiting  Was  then 
ordered  to  bring  up  Mr.  Scott,  when  the  latter  begged 
leave  to  decline ;  but  the  king,  who  knows  the  real  value 
of  thefe  things  better  than  any  other  man,  perhaps,  in  his 
dominions,  replied,  **  pho,  pho,  nonfenfe  !  I  will  ferve 
them  both  alike."  Thus  Mr.  Scott  gained  honours  unafked, 
and  even  againft  his  will. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  the  regency.  Sir  John  was  faid  to  be 
the  man  whofe  legal  talents  formed  the  balls  of  the  minifter's 
plan  of  conduiSi 

In  I  7'93  he  was  made  Attorney-general  ;  and  while  in 
this  poft,  he  has  profecuted,  perhaps,  more  men  for  libels, 
than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  two  of  his  predecelTors ! 

The  part  he  took  during  the  ftate  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey 
will  never  be  forgotten ;  for  after  a  wonderful  difolay  of 
candour,  he  laboured  through  a  fpeech  of  nine  hours  to 
conviQ:  a  man  of  a  crime  of  which  the  length  of  his  own 
oration  alone  was  a  ftrong  prefumptive  proof  of  innocence. 

He  now  (lands  as  the  moft  likely  candidate  for  the  feals ; 
and  fhould  any  thing  happen  to  remove  the  prefent  Chan- 
cellor, during  Mr.  Pittas  continuance  in  power,  he  will,  in 
all  probability,  fucceed  him. 
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Charles  Howard,  Efq.  of  Grayftock,  in  Cumbeir 
land,  a  collateral  branch  of  that  noble  fannily,  fucceeded  to 
the  title  of  Norfolk  in  1777,  ojn  the  death  of  Edward,  the 
ninth  duke  ;  and  his  fon^  thQ  prefent  duke,  then  aflumed 
the  appellation  of  Earl  of  Surrey. 

In  1767,  while  Mr.  Howard,  he  married  a  Mlfs  Mary 
Ann  Coppinger,  of  Ballyvolane,  in  Ireland,  who  died  fooii 
after,  in  childbed,  and,  irr  1771,  he  received  the  hand  of 
Mifs  Frances  Scudamore,  daughter  of  C.  F.  Scudamore^ 
Efq.  of  Home  Lacey,  in  Herefordfhire,  by  the  repudiated 
Duchefs  of  Beaufort,  with  whom  he  got  a  large  fortune  ; 
but  by  neither  of  them  has  he  any  children.  This  laft  lady, 
indeed,  has  been  in  a  very  melancholy  ftate  of  mind  for 
many  years,  and  lives  retired  at  one  of  his  Grace's  feats. 
The  Duchefs  is  celebrated  for  the  fmart  repulfe  (he  is  faidto 
have  given  the  amorous  Duke  of  Queenfbury  a  few  years 
fince. 

Some  time  previoufly  to  his  acquifition  of  the  title.  Lord 
Surrey  had  renounced  the  errors  of  the  RomiOi  church,  in 
which  he  had  been  bred,  and  was  of  courfe  eligible  to  fit  in 
either  houfe  of  parliament.  Accordingly,  at  the  general 
eleSion  in  1780,  he  was  returned  for  Carlifle,  in  oppofition 
to  the  intereft  of  Sir  James  Lowther.  As  foon  as  his  Lord- 
Jhip  took  his  feat,  he  joined  the.,  party  of  oppofition,  and 
with  it  laboured  to  ftem  the  torrent  arifing  from  theencreaf- 
ing  influence  of  the  crown,  until  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
minifler,  in  1782.  It  is  well  known  that  the  North  admi- 
niftration  having  clung  fail  to  their  places.  Lord  Surrey 
gave  notice  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  a  motion  which 

would 
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would  effeQ:ually  remove  them ;  but  the  premier  anti- 
cipated the  difgrace,  by  declaring  ^^  that  he  was  no  longer 
minifter.'' 

In  the  change  which  foon  after  took  place,  his  lordfhip 
was  appointed  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  wefl  riding  of  the 
county  of  York,  and  under  the  coalition  miniftry  he  was 
nominated  a  lord  of  the  treafury. 

When  the  Shelburne  miniflry  came  in.  Lord  Surrey 
oppofed  them,  and  joined  the  coalition;  and  when  that 
party  was  driven  from  power,  he  Aill  efpoufed  their 
caufe. 

He  now  became  a  member  of  the  fociety  for  conftitu- 
tional  information^  took  an  aftlve  part  in  the  bufmefs  of 
parliamentary  reform,  and  attended  public  meetings  when 
that  queftion  was  brought  forward;  on  this  account  he  has 
been  charged  with  inconfiftency,  as  he  is  known  to  be  as 
deeply  concerned  in  the  traffic  in  boroughs  as  any  nobleman 
of  this  age  ;  but  he  has  always  folemnly  afTured  his  friends, 
that  he  is  ready  to  facrifice  every  fpecies  of  influence  of  that 
kind^  and  fupport  a  meliorated  fyftem,  which  he  holds  to 
be  effentially  necelTary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  confli- 
tution. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  fucceeded  to  his  title  and 
feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  there,  as  before,  has  uni- 
formly fupported  the  popular  caufe. 

His  friendiliip  for  Mr.  Fox  has  ever  been  fteady  and  inva- 
riable, and  to  this  alone  may  be  attributed  his  late  difmif- 
fion.  At  a  late  annual  meeting,  to  commemorate  the  return 
of  his  friend  for  the  city  of  Weflminflcr,  the  Duke  is  faid 
to  have  given  the  old  whig  toaft  of  "  Our  Sovereign,  the 
<*  Majefty  of  the  People.''  In  the  memory  of  fome  of 
the  youngeft  men  now  living,  this  has  been  repeatedly  drank 
without  offence  \  and  why  any  exception  fliould  at  prefent 

be 
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be  taken  at  It,  remains  to  be  explained.  The  faQ:,  however, 
is,  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  difmiffed  from  his  lord 
lieutenancy,  and  from  the  command  of  a  regiment  which 
he  had  trained  with  the  utmoft  care,  while  he  had  alfo 
generoufly  refigned  the  emoluments  derived  from  it,  to  in- 
creafe  the  comforts  of  his  favourite  corps. 

Report  has  whifpered  that  his  grace  was  greatly' affeSed 
by  theie  marks  of  royal  difpleafure  ;  but  he  furely  could  not 
be  hurt  by  the  lofs  of  nominal  influence  or  difllnSion, 
although,  it  may  readily  be  fuppofcd,  ^hat  to  be  torn  from 
a  fet  of  men  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  habits  of 
friendfhip  for  many  years,  would  undoubtedly  give  him  pain. 
But,  if  any  thing  could  tend  to  produce  additional  chagrin, 
it  muft  be  to  fee  a  man  with  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habits 
of  aQingwith  cordiality  forfo  many  years,  pluming  himfclf 
in  his  fpoils,  and  (looping  to  a  minifter  whofe  condu£l  he 
had  reprobated. 

The  Duke,  as  a  bon  vivanty  is  furrounded  by  thofe  who 
are  capable  of  keeping  "  the  table  in  a  roar,"  and  his  hof- 
pitalities  at  Home-Lacey  are  in  the  firft  flyle  of  magni- 
ficence. 

As  an  orator,  he  pofleflTes  an  eafy  delivery,  and  evinces 
a  mafculine  underftanding  ;  but  he  never  attempts  any  of 
thofe  rhetorical  flouriflies  which  captivate  the  ear,  without 
laying  hold  of  the  underftanding. 

His  grace  has  been  known  to  perform  many  generous 
aftions.  He  kept  the  place  of  fecretary  to  the  Earl  Marfhal, 
vacant  for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  death  of  poor  Brooks, 
until,  as  he  faid,  he  could  find  fome  one  worthy  to  fill  it, 
although  earneftly  follcited  by  many  for  the  appointment. 
Mr.  Dallaway  having  publiflied  his  ingenious  book  on  the 
fcience  of  heraldry,  the  Duke  diredly  beflowed  the  office 
on  him,  unalked. 

His 
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His  father  had  about  him  when  he  died  a  great  number 
of  perfons  of  the  catholic  perfuafion,  who,  on  the  lofs  of 
their  patron,  concluded  they  would  be  difmifled  by  his  pro- 
teftant  fucceffor ;  but  he  generoufly  dire6led  that  their 
ftipends  and  allowances  Ihould  be  paid  them,  as  in  the  life- 
time of  his  predeceflbr. 


JOSEPH 
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JOSEPH  TOWERS,    LL.D. 

THIS  gentleman  has  diftingulfhed  himfelf  in  the  annais 
of  patriotifm,  in  the  republic^  of  letters,  and  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  4iflenters :  he  was  not,  however,  intended  for  a 
divine ;  Dr,  Towers,  like  his  great  precurfor  and  friend. 
Dr.  Franklin,   having  been  originally  bred  a  printer. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  from  a  fincere  convic- 
tion, obtained  by  reading — that  great  bane  of  all  tyranny, 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical! — he  became  firmly  attached  to  the 
principles  of  liberty,  both  in  refpeft  to  church  and  ftate; 
and  no  man  has  been  more  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  freedom 
of  his  country,  and  of  mankind.  This  favourite  idea  has, 
indeed,  been  warmly  cherifhed  by  the  fe<5laries  in  general, 
and  they  mufl:  be  allowed  to  have  fanned  the  facred  flame, 
and  kept  it  alive  in  the  nation,  during  the  moft  alarming 
and  critical  periods. 

After  his  call  to  the  miniftry.  Dr.  T.  was  chofen*paft-or 
of  the  congregation  of  proleftant  diffenters  at  Highgate  ; 
this  occurred  in  1774,  and  in  1778  he  was  nominated 
morning-preacher  to  the  diffenters  at  Newington-green.  In 
the  latter  of  thefe  offices  he  fucceeded  the  worthy,  pious, 
and  amiable  Dr.  Price,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  con- 
gregation at  Hackney.  He  continued,  however,  to  officiate 
at  Newington-green,  in  the  afternoon,  for  fome  years ;  and 
his  colleague  and  himfelf  feemed  perfcdly  agreed  relative 
to  the  leading  points  in  politics  and  religion. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1788,  being  the  completion 
of  a  century  from  the  Revolution,  that  event  was  celebrated 
with  great  folemnity ;  and  the  doaor,  at  the  requeft  of  a 
committee,  delivered  what  may  be  termed  a  civic  fermon  on 
the  occafion,  which  was  liflened  to  with  great  attention, 
and  printed  afterwards  at  the  requeft  of  the  ftewards. 

While 
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While  the  Society  for  Conftitutional  Information  flourifh- 
ed,  the  name  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Towers  flood  confpicuoiis 
among  the  mod  aflive  of  its  members.  He  had  been  bal- 
lotted  for  in  1782,  and  continued  to  ad  with  it  until  1794, 
when  the  books  and  papers  were  feized  by  order  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  fecretaay  taken  into  cuQody.  On  the  f3th 
of  June,  of  the  fame  year,  the  do£tor  received  an  order 
to  attend  the  Privy  Council  on  the  day  following,  which  he 
accordingly  obeyed;  and  was  examined  relative  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  club  which  boafled  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earls  of  Effingham,  and  Derby, 
Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Drs.  Price,  Kippis, 
John  Jebb,  Mr.  Er&ine,  Sec.  &c.  among  its  aflbciates. 
On  this  occafion,  Dr.  T.  although  vifibly  depreffed  by  the 
yellow-jaundice,  evinced  great  firmnefs,  and  was  difmiffed 
without  being  obliged  to  give  bail,  at  the  voluntary  inter- 
celTion  of  a  dignified  clergyman  then  fitting  as  a  member  of 
the  board,  and  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  prefent 
Archblfhop  of  Canterbury. 

On  the  eftablifliment  of  the  fociety  called  **  The  Friends 
of  the  People,'*  he  was  alfo  voted  a  member.* 

The 

•  This  fociety  was  founded  in  the  year  179Z,  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People^  alTociated  for  the  purpofc  of 
obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Reform.'* 

This  inftitution  is  fuppofed  to  have  excited  confiJcrable  alarm  in  the 
adniiniftration  ;  for,  in  the  advertifement  notifying  its  exillence,  a  lid  wag 
publiflied  of  the  firfl  hundred  alTociators,  among  which  were  no  lefs  than 
forty  members  of  Parliament,  viz.  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Mr.  Greyj 
Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Ticrney,  Mr.  Erlkine,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Sec.   &c. 

This  fociety  publifhed  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  rcpre- 
ftntation  of  Eng'and  and  Wales,  the  fubftance  of  which  was  afterwards 
formed  into  a  petition,  and  prefcnced  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  Mr, 
Grey,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1793-  In  this  petition  it  was  afferted,  with 
Tvhat  truth  we  pretend  not  to  determine,  that  eighty-four  individuals  did,  by 
their  own  immediate  authority,  fend  one  hundred  and  fifty-feven  members 
to  Parliament :  ard  that,  bf fid^s  thefe,  gnc  hundred  and  fifty  more,  making 

in 
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The  life  of  this  gentleman  prefents  few  other  memorable 
events,  his  literary  labours  excepted,  which  evince  a  feries 
of  ftudy  and  toil,  feldom  to  be  met  with,  even  in  thofe  who 
have  dedicated  their  whole  time  to  letters  alone. 

His  principal  works  are  the  following  : 

1.  1111763,  **  A  Review  of  the  genuine  Do(5lrines  of  Chriflianity, 
Sec*  8vo.  with  the  name  annexed. 

2.  In  I  764,  an  anonymous  **  Enquiry  into  the  Queftion,  Whether 
Juries  are,  or  are  not,  Judges  of  Law  as  well  as  Faifl  ;  with  a  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Cafe  of  Libels.'^  In  this,  Dr.  Towers  took 
the  conftitutional  and  affirmative  fide  of  the  queftion,  not  only 
in  refpedt  to  libels,  i^ut  in  all  cafes  'VJhate'ver  ;  this  dodrine  was 
ably  fupported  by  the  late  Lord  Camden  To  far  as  concerns 
the  former,  and  has  alfo  received  the  fanflion  of  the  legifiature 
in  a  bill,  but  too  little  attended  to  by  either  judges  or  juries. 

5.  He  IS  the  author  of  the  firft  {i^vQn  volumes  of  "  Britifh  Bio- 
graphy ;'*  the  firft  volume  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1786. 

4.  Between  fifty  and  fixty  articles  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
Biogr.  Britann.  with  the  letter  T.  annexed. 

5.  In  1773,  '^  An  Examination  into  Sir  J.  Dalrymple's  fcanda- 
lous  Attack  on  the  memory  of  Sydney  and  Ruffe:!/' 

6.  In  1774,  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  occafioned  by  his  re- 
cent political  Publications/*  See  Bofwell's  life  of  Johnfon,  vol. 
II.  p.  aoo,  aoi,  and  zoz. 

7.  In  1786,  ^*  AnEflayon  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  John- 
fon.*' 

8.  In  1788,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Frederick  III. 
King  of  PruITia.     (A  fecond  edition  has  been  fince  publifhed.) 

9.  *^  Obfervations  on  Mr.  Hume's  Hiftory  of  England." 

And  10.  An  Oration  delivered  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  1788,  on  occafion  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  completion  of  a  century  froilgi  that  great 
event : — 

After  rcnnarking,  that    great  and  interefting  events,  in- 

X  volving 

in  the  whole  three  hundred  and  fcven,  were  retnrnrd  to  that  Houfe,  not  by 
the  colle(5tive  voice  of  thofe  whom  they  appeared  to  reprcfent,  but  by  the 
recommendation  of  feventy  powerful  individuals  :  fo  that  the  total  number 
of  patrons  were  one  hundred  and  fixty-four,  who  returned  a  decided  majo- 
vity.  Thcfe  ftatejnents,  the  fociety  obferved  in  their  petition,  which  wa$ 
entered  on  the  journals,  they  were  ready  to  prove  at  the  bar. 
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volving  the  bappinefs  of  nat  ons,  have  always  been  celebrat- 
ed by  mankind,  he  recurs  to  the  important  epoch,  which 
placed  William  III.  on  ths  throne  of  the  Stewarts: 

**  Of  this  nature,  and  of  this  tendency,"  fays  he,  *'  is  the  event 
which  we  are  this  day  affembled  to  connmcmorate.  It  is  an 
event,  which  muft  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  raoft  important 
recorded  in  the  Britifti  annals.  It  is  an  event,  w^hich,  at  the  period 
when  it  happened,  juftly  excited  the  attention  of  furrounding  na- 
tions. It  is  an  event  which  will  ever  rcfled  honour  upon  our  an- 
ceftors,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  (hould  at  all  times,  excite 
in  their  defccndants  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  hberties  of  their  country,, 
and  for  the  rights  of  human  nature. 

**  That  when  all  the  efforts  of  regal  tyranny  were  employed 
to  overturn  the  liberties  of  England,  they  fliould  have  been  ftill 
more  fully  eftablifhed  at  the  Revolution  ;  that,  in  confequence 
of  that  mofl  important  event,  this  country  Ihould  now  have  en- 
joyed an  high  degree  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  for  an  entire 
CENTURY; — is  a  juft  fubje^^l  of  national  exultation,  and  of  gra- 
titude to  the  fupreme  Ruler  of  the  Univerfe,  from  whofe  provi- 
dential difpenfations  Great  Britain  has  derived  fuch  fignal  and 
fuch  invaluable  bleflings. 

*'  It  is  among  the  higheft  honours  of  this  country,  that  its  inha- 
bitants have  been  diftinguifned,  in  almoft  every  period  of  their 
hiflory,  by  their  firm,  manly,  and  intrepid  oppolition  to  the  en- 
croachments of  tyranny.  On  a  variety  of  occafions  have  our 
anceflors  nobly  aflerted  their  rights  as  men,  and  as  citizens.  In 
the  fenate,  and  in  the  field,  they  have  repelled  the  attacks  of 
-tyrants,  and  maintained  the  honour,  the  dignity,  and  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  pofleflbrs 
of  power  to  overturn  thefe  liberties  ;  and,  at  the  period  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  fuch  was  the  defpotifm  of  the  meafures  adopt- 
ed by  the  then  reigning  prince,  that,  if  they  had  been  tamely 
fubmitted  to  by  the  people,  the  liberties  of  England  vi^ould  have 
had  no  longer  an  exiftence.^' 

It  is  thus  that  he  mentions  the  wrongs  that  led  to,  and 
the  patriots  who  diftinguifned  themfelves  during  that  and  a 
former  period. 

"  To  enter  into  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  fads  that  pre- 
ceded, and  that  attended  the  Revolution,  would  take  up  more 
time  than  would  be  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  fuch  a  meeting  as 

the 
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the  prefent.  I  fhall,  therefore,  here  only  obferve,  that  when  the 
illegal,  the  unconftitutional,  and  the  tyraunical  adminiilration  of 
king  James  the  Second,  had  rendered  it  neceflary  that  all  who 
ha^d  any  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  their  country,  or  to 
the  Proteftant  religion,  fhould  make  a  firm  and  united  Hand 
againft  him  ;  when  he  afllimed  a  power  of  fufpending  the  laws,  and 
of  trampling  on  the  conftitution  ; — an  illuftrious  band  of  patriots 
arofe,  who  projected  the  Revolution,  and  who  adopted  thofe 
meafures  that  at  length  brought  it  to  a  glorious  completion. 
Among  the  principal  promoters  of  the  Revolution,  we  may  par- 
ticularly enumerate  the  earls  of  Devonfliire,  Shrewfbury,  and 
Danby,  Lord  Delamer  (i),  Lord  Lumley,  Admiral  Herbert,  Ad- 
miral Ruflel,  Kenry  Compton,  Bifhop  of  London,  and  Henry 
Sydney,  brother  to  the  illuftrious  Algernon. 

**  Of  characfters  of  this  kind  our  country  has  happily  produced 
too  many  to  be  now  diftindly  enumerated  :  but  it  cannot  be  im- 
proper on  this  occafion  to  mention  the  names  of  John  Hamp- 
den, who  oppofed  the  unjuft  claims  of  regal  tyranny  in  the 
famous  cafe  of  Ship-money,  and  who  nobly  fell  in  the  caufe  of 
his  country  in  Chalgrove- field  ;  of  the  virtuous,  the  amiable,  the 
patriotic  Lord  Russel  ;  of  the  high-fpirited  and  illuftrious 
Algernon  Sydney,  whofe  admirable  writings  in  the  caufe  of 
freedom  brought  him  to  the  fcaftbld  ;  and  of  John  Locke,  who 
has  explained  the  true  nature  of  civil  government,  and  cftablilhed 
the  rights  of  men  on  the  moft  unqueftionable  principles.  And 
among  the  diftinguiflied  votaries  of  liberty  in  this  country,  qui? 
great  and  illuftrious  bard,  the  fublime  Milton,  fhould  not  be 
forgotten.  Even  the  fplendour  of  his  genius  has  not  fecured  him 
from  the  moft  virulent  attacks  from  the  parti zans  and  advocates 
of  defpotic  power  ;  and  his  zeal  in  fupport  of  the  great  rights  of 
mankind,  fhiould,  therefore,  the  more  endear  his  memory  to  thofe 
who  are  actuated  by  the  fame  generous  principles.  He  is  juftly 
entitled  to  our  veneration  for  the  ardour  of  his  patriotifm,  as  well 
as  for  that  elevation  of  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  refledl  fo 
much  honour  on  his  country  by  his  immortal  writings. 

(l)  Henry  Booth,  Lord  Delamer,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Warring- 
ton, was  a  nobleman  of  amiable  and  irreproachable  chaTac5ler,  who  is 
faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  Revolution,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  fivik  that  Appeared  in  arms  in  its  fupport,  after  the 
landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  he  was  not  perfedly  fatisiied 
with  the  manner  in  which  fome  points  were  adjufted  at  the  Revolution. 

Xi  He 
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The  various  publications  of  Dr.  Towers,  the  boldnefs 
of  his  principles,  his  unabated  zeal,  and  the  fide  he  had 
taken  during  the  American  conteft,  all  tended  to  render 
him  confpicuous.  The  Doftor  was  admitted,  in  1779,  to 
the  academical  honours  of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
having  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Several  of  Dr.  Towers's  traSs,  &c.  have  been  lately  re- 
publifhed  in  three  vols,  8vo.  with  an  admirable  portrait  of 
the  author  prefixed,  an  outline  (ketch  of  which  is  given  in 
our  frontifpiece. 

He  is  a  widower,  and  has  a  fon,  who  is  librarian  of 
Dn  Williams's  library,  in  Red  Crofs-ftreet. 

He  appears  to  have  wiftied  for  more  retrenchments  of  the  regal  prero- 
gative, and  to  have  thought,  that  the  liberty  of  the  fubje6t  was  not  fuf- 
ficicntly  fecured  and  afcertained  even  under  the  new  fettle ment.  Mr.  Granger 
fays  of  him,  in  his  Biographical  Hiflory  of  England,  that  "  he  was  a  man 
"  of  a  generous  and  noble  nature,  which  difdained,  upon  any  terms,  to 
"  fubmit  to  fervitude ;  and  whofe  paflions  feemed  to  centre  in  the  love  of 
^'  civil  and  religious  liberty.'*  In  Lord  Delamer*$  "  Advice  to  his  Children,** 
printed  in  his  works,  he  fays,  "  There  never  yet  was  any  good  man,  who 
"  had  not  an  ardent  zeal  for  his  countrv.'* 
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OF  all  the  learned  profeffions,  as  they  are  ufuaJly  called, 
that  of  the  law  is  the  moft  propitious,  in   this  country  at 
leaft,  to  fuch  as  poffefs  talents,  but  are  deftitute  of  fortune. 
It  aflFords  a  greater  variety  of  opportunities  for  a  young  man 
to  bring  both  his  natural  and  acquired  parts  into  a  con- 
fpicuous  point  of  view,  and  confequently  to  turn  them  to 
an  advantageous  account,  than  any  other  ;  and  where  fter- 
ling  abilities   are  united  with   induftry  and  application,  the 
chance  of  fuccefs  is  highly  flattering.     In   fupport  of  this 
aflertion,  one  might  refer  with  great  confidence  to  the  cata- 
logue  of  eminent  perfons,  who  have  filled  the  firft  legal 
departments  of  this  kingdom  for  centuries  pad  :  the  court 
calendar,  and  the  peerage  of  the  prefent  day,  will  furnlfb 
proofs  llill  more  decifive. 

Edward,  Lord  Thurlow,  was  born,  A.  D.  i735)  at 
Afhfield,  an  obfcure  village  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  of 
which  his  father,  the  *  reverend  Thomas  Thurlow  (who 
died  in  1762),  was  vicar,  and  whence  he  himfelf  derives 
his  barony.  The  family,  like  moft  others  who  bear  the 
fame  name  with  a  great  man  of  former  times,  is  faid  to  be 
defcended  from  the  celebrated  Thurloe,  the  fecretary  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  ;  bur  if  fo,  the  heralds  have  omitted  the 
circumflance,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  peerage,  t 

The 

*  He  married  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Aflifield,  by  whom  he  had  iffue, 

I.  The  prefent  Lord. 

a.  Thomas,  who  died  BIfhop  of  Durham,  May  27,  1 791,  aged  56;  and, 

3.  John,  a  manufadurer  at  Norwich,  who  died  March  4, 1782. 

f  A  (lory  formerly  circulated,  if  true,  does  great  honour  to  his  lordfliip, 
as  it  evinces  a  total  abnegation  of  that  filly  vanity  which  fometimcs  ac«^ 
companiee  even  great  chara(^ers« 

On 
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The  fabjeS  of  the  prefent  fl^etch,  after  receiving  a  to- 
lerable education  from  his  father,  who  is  faid,  perhaps  un- 
juftly,  to  have  attended  to  the  learning  only  of  his  children, 
he  was  removed  to  Cambrige,  where  he  was  entered  of 
Caius  college,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  prefeni 
mafter.  While  there,  his  condufl:  was  fo  irregular,  and 
his  fpirit  fo  haughty,  as  often  to  provoke  academic  cenfure. 
The  frequency  with  which  this  was  adminiftered,  had  no 
other  eflFe<9:  upon  a  mind  naturally  untraSable,  than  to  pro- 
duce occafions  for  flrider  difciplinc.  At  length  it  was  hinted 
to  him  pretty  plainly,  that  avoluntary  departure  from  Cam- 
bridge would  be  a  prudent  flep  on  his  part,  to  prevent  the 
higheft  punifhment  that  an  univerfity  can  inflift.  He  ac- 
cordingly quitted  his  college  without  taking  any  degree,  and 
repaired  to  the  metropolis,  where,  after  fpending  fome  con- 
fiderable  time,  and  cxhaufting  his  finances,  in  a  manner, 
we  may  fuppofe,  not  very  diflFerent  from  that  which  had 
diftinguifhed  him  elfewhere,  he  engaged,  at  the  entreaty 
of  his  friends,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  accordingly  en- 
tered himfelf  of  the  Inner  Temple.  How  he  conduced 
himfelf  in  this  new  fituation  is  little  known  ;  but  thofe  who 
remember  him  fay,  that  there  was  nothing  either  in  his  ap- 
plication or  his  converfation,  that  warranted  any  expeftation 
of  his  fubfequent  celebrity.  Even  long  after  his  being 
called  to  the  bar,  he  continued  unknown  and  unnoticed,  and 
confequently  unemployed.  At  length  a  fortunate  circum- 
flance  occurred,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  fhewing 
to  the  world  that  he  was  poflefled  of  powers  of  the  firfl:  or- 
der. 

On  being  afkcd  by  a  flatterer,  while  Lord  High  Chancellor,  "  if  he  was 
^*  not  defccnded  from  the  great  fecretary  Thurloe  ?'*  he  is  faid  to  have  replied 
M  follows:  "  There  were  two  of  that  name  in  my  county,  Sir;  the  one 
"  Thurloe  the  flatefman,  the  other  Thurlow  the  carrier.— I  am  defcended 
^  from  the  latter." 
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dcr.  By  fome  means  or  other,  with  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted,* he  was  employed  to  arrange  and  (late  the  cafe  of 
Mr.  Archibald  Douglas,  in  the  great  legal  conteft  with  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  ;  and  this  talk,  which  was  a  very  com- 
plex and  important  one,  he  executed  in  a  moil  maderly 
manner. 

About  this  time  he  alfo  acquired  the  favour  and  patronage 
of  Lord  Weymouth  ;  and  from  that  moment  the  path  to 
honours  and  emoluments  lay  fmooth  before  him ;  for  not 
long  after  he  was  made  one  of  the  king's  counfel,  then  (in 
1770)  appointed  Solicitor-general,  and  in  a  few  months 
more  he  fucceeded  Sir  William  de  Grey,  as  Attorney-gene* 
ral.  It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge  never  named  him,  according  to  ufual  cuftom, 
one  of  its  ftanding  counfel.  Whether  this  neglccl  proceeded 
from  a  recolle6lion  of  his  former  condud,  or  from  his 
having  left  college  without  taking  a  degree,  is  uncertain. 
But  though  unmindful  of  him,  it  redounds  to  his  honour, 
that  on  his  advancement  to  the  Chancellorfnip  he  remem- 
bered his  old  tutor,  as  well  as  his  college  aflfociates,  and 
conferred  favours  upon  them  which  they  never  could  have 
expected,  more  efpecially  from  one  who  had  met  with  a 
treatment  bordering  oji  feverity  at  their  hands.  Many  anec- 
dotes of  his  generofity  might  be  related  ;  but  one  fhall  fuffice. 

While  at  college,  he  was  often  too  licentious  with  his 
tongue,  and  entering  once  into  a  difpute  with  an  eledive 
and  temporary  officer,  he  was  alked  *^  whether  he  knew 
*^  that  he  was  talking  to  the  dean  ? — '^  Yes,  Mr.  Dean,'* 
replied  Mr.  Thurlow  ;  and  never  afterwards  faw  him 
without  reiterating  "  Mr.  Dean  !  Mt\  Dean  /"  which  fet 

them 

♦  He  had  fignallzed  himfelf  before  this,  in  a  caufe,  in  which  the  late  earl 
o^  Winchclfea  and  Mr.  Luke  Robinfon  were  concerned  ;  and  it  is  not  at  aU 
unlikely,  that  it  led  to  his  being  retained  iir  the  great  Scotch  conteft,  aboufi 
^9  be  mentioned. 
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them  at  variance.  When  he  became  Attorney- general,  they 
met  by  accident  ;  and  he  addreffed  his  old  friend,  unwittsngly^ 
*^  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Dean  ?"  which  fo  hurt  the  old 
cantaby  that  he  left  the  room  without  making  him  any  reply. 
On  his  obtaining  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  once  more  with  his  quondam  ac- 
quaintance, and  again  addreffed  him  with  **  How  do  you 
"  do,  Mr.  Dean  ?''  ''  My  Lord,"  replied  the  other  fullenly, 
*^  I  am  not  now  a  dean,  and  therefore  do  not  deferve  the 
*'  title."  *^  But  you  are  a  dean,"  faid  his  lordfliip  ;  '*  and 
*^  to  fatisfy  you   that    it  is  fo,  read  this  paper,  by  which 

*^  you  will  find  that  you   are  Dean  of :  and  I  am  fo 

*^  convinced  that  you  will  do  honour  to  the  appointment, 
*'  that  I  am  forry  any  part  of  my  conducb  Ihould  have  given 
^^  offence  to  fo  good  a  man." 

He  was  twice  eleQed  member  of  parliament  (if  his  nomL 
nation  may  be  fo  termed)  for  the  borough  of  Tamworth,  in 
StafFordfhire  ;  and  during  the  time  he  fat  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons   he   was  greatly  refpe£led   by  both  fides  for  the 
candour,  integrity,  and  talents,  which  he  uniformly  difplay- 
ed.     There  he  became  a  firm   and  undaunted  fupporter  of 
the  meafures  of  the  exifling  adminiflration,  and  certainly  no 
man  was  ever  called  upon  to  defend  a  more  unpopular  one. 
Lord  North  found   his  eloquence,  promptitude,  and  refo- 
lution,  of  fuch  vaft  fervice  to  him  againft  his  numerous  and 
powerful  adverfaries,  that  in  return  he  gave  him^the  great 
feal,  in  June,  1778  ;  at  which  time  he  was  created  a  peer. 
On  entering  upon  this  high  office  he  (hewed  a  firmnefs, 
and   an  integrity,   rarely  equalled.     It  had  been  ufual  with 
former  chancellors  to  make  confiderable  alterations,  on  their 
advancement,  in  the  officers  of  their  court,  with  a  view  to 
ferve  their  dependants,  or  oblige  their  miniflerial  friends : 
and  in  particular,  the  commiffioners  of  bankrupts  were  com- 
monly changed-     On  the  prefent  occafion,  however,  hardly 

any 
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any  alterations  were  made;  and  onl/one  perfon  was  dif- 
mifled,  which  he  owed  to  his  own  imprudence,  in  foliciting 
the  influence  of  his  lordftiip's  miflrefs. 

The  fituation  of  the  chancellor  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  as 
fpeaker,  is  not  only  of  great  importance,  but  of  peculiar 
delicacy,  and  requires  much  addrefs.     The  hereditary  mem- 
bers of  the  conftitution  are  generally  fraught  with  lofty  fen- 
timents,  and  feel  but  little  inclination  to  bend  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  man  raifed  from  among  the  herd  of  pra£litioners  in 
the  inferior  courts.    Although  the  powers  vefted  in  the  fpeaker 
be  very  great,  yet  they  had  feldom  been  exercifed  over  a 
debate  in  rcftraining  the  exuberances  of  the  noble  orators; 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  they  frequently  wan- 
dered wide  of  the  queftion,  befides  committing  other  irregu- 
larities inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of  fo  auguft  an  afTembly. 
Lord  Thurlow  determined  to  exert  himfelf   in  reforming 
thefe  abufcs,    and  fliewing  that  a  chancellor  ought  to   be 
looked  up  to  with  deference,  inftead  of  fitting,  as  had  been 
too  often  the  cafe,  a  mere  cypher.     His  interference  in  the 
debate,  to  preferve  order,  and  to  confine  the  members  im- 
mediately to  the  point,  excited  no  fmall  furprize  and  diffa- 
tisfa6^ion  ;   at  laft  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  feeling  himfelf  hurt 
at  a  check  which  he  had  experienced,    remonftrated  againft 
it  with  great  Iharpnefs,     For  this  he  received  a  corre6tion  on 
the  inftant,  in  terms  that  were  pointedly  fevere,  yet  fpirit- 
edly  decorous ;  and  from  that  moment  Lord  T's  charaQer 
and  authority  rofe  to  the  proper  level  in  that  houfe. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  North  adminiftration,  he 
continued  an  uniform  and  able  defender  of  the  meafures  of 
government.  Indeed,  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  univerfal  ef- 
teem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  parties  could  not  be  ad- 
duced,  than  in  his  retaining  the  feals  at  the  exprefs  requeft 
of  the  new  miniftry.  He  never,  however,  cordially  united 
with  Lord  Shelburne,  v/hen  that  nobleman  was  at  the  head 

of 
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of  affairs,  though  he  held   the  chancellorfliip  during  the 
whole  of  his  Ihort-lived  adminiftration. 

Gn  the  entrance  of  the  coalition  junto  into  power,  his 
Lordfhip  refigned  his  ftation  with  becoming  dignity;  but 
refumcd  it  again  when  that  ftrange  monfler  was  driven  out 
by  the  united  voice  of  the  people. 

Few  men  in  that  poft  have  gained  fuch  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity as  Lord  Thurlow  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  times  in  which  he  has  lived  have  been  extremely  critical, 
and  that  he  has  had  to  encounter  many  events  of  a  very  dif* 
ficult  nature. 

The  mofl  remarkable  period  in  his  life,  and  that  upon 
which  his  future  biographer  will  have  to  dwell  with  the 
greateft  complacency,  is  the  epoch  of  the  king's  illnefs.  No 
fituation  could  be  more  trying;  and  certainly  no  man  ever 
condu&ed  himfelf  in  a  trying  fituation  with  greater  fortitude 
or  wifdom.  His  integrity  on  -that  occafion  was,  indeed, 
confpicuous ;  and  he  had  the  rare  fatisfaftion  of  receiving  for 
his  reward,  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  both  princa 
and  people  at  the  fame  time.  His  fpeeches  on  the  Regency 
queftion,  will  ever  remain  upon  record  as  the  mo{l  precious 
memorials  of  unfhaken  reOiitude  ;  and  that  declaration  which 
in  a  manner  may  be  faid  to  have  eleftrified  the  Houfe  of 
Peers,  **  When  I  forfake  my  king  in  the  hour  of  his  dif- 
**  trefs,  may  my  God  forfake  me  1"  ought  to  be  engraven 
upon  his  monument. 

After  having  aQcd  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  perfefl  unifon,  ever 
fincc  that  gentleman  came  into  office,  till  the  prefent  event- 
ful war,  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  in  the  cabinet  at 
length  rendered  the  refignation  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  ftatef- 
mcn  unavoidable.  Accordingly  Lord  Thurlow  delivered 
up  the  great  feal,  in  a  manner,  and  in  terms  that  affedcd  his 
Tpyal  mafter  very  forcibly.  Doubtlefs  his  Majefty  could  not 
but  recolleO:,  at  that  moment,  the  fervice,  which  the  ex- 
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chancellor  had  rendered  him  in  that  awful  feafon  when  he 
was,  as  it  were,  (hut  out  from  fociety,  and  oppreffed  with 
the  moft  fevere  of  human  maladies ! 

From  that  time,  Lord  T.  has  contented  himfelf  with  en- 
joying the  4fiium  cum  dignitate^  in  his  retirement  at  Dulvvich. 
But  though  he  has  withdrawn  himfelf  from  the  prefent  mi- 
niftry,  he  has  not  petulantly  joined  the  phalanx  of  oppofi- 
tion.  His  mind  is  fuperior  to  party  connexion,  which,  at 
the  beft,  is  but  a  mean  kind  of  bondage.  While  in  office, 
he  preferved  an  independent  fpirit,  and  was  always  ready  to 
exprefs  his  diffatisfaCtion  at  the  meafures  of  his  colleagues  in 
power ;  and  now  that  he  has  no  fhare  in  the  government,  he 
is  equally  free  in  reproving  or  commending  cither  minifters 
or  their  opponents. 

His  great  charafieriflics  are  fleadinefs,  uniformity,  and 
inflexibility,  which  often  proceed  to  a  length  that,  in  others, 
would  be  termed  obftinacy.  No  man  can  Ihake  him  from 
his  purpofe,  when  his  opinion  is  once  fixed.  With  this  fpi- 
rit of  determination,  is,  however,  united  a  powerful  prin- 
ciple of  integrity.  In  all  the  fituations  which  he  has  filled, 
he  has  conducted  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  enemy 
can  find  an  occafion  to  faften  any  fufpicion  upon  him. 
Though  a  ftranger  to  gentlenefs  of  voice  or  manner,  he  pof- 
feffes  a  large  and  very  liberal  mind.  In  the  difpofal  of  pre- 
ferments, his  chief  regard  ever  was  to  merit ;  and  he  has 
been  often  known  to  refift  the  influence  of  his  minifl:erial 
affociates,  in  order  to  bring  in  thofe  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be 
better  qualified  for  the  vacant  offices. 

As  a  public  fpeaker,  he  poffeffcs  great  powers ;  and  though 
devoid  of  the  more  winning  graces  which  ileal  their  way  to 
the  heart,  he  carries  home  conviQion  to  it,  by  a  fele£t  ar- 
rangement of  w^ords,  a  dignity  of  utterance,  a  clofe  and  logi- 
cal  mode  of  argument,  and  a  fingular  expreflivenefsof  couih- 
^enancco 
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With  fuch  qualifications,  and  fuch  yirtue^,  not  to  poflefs 
fome  failings  would  be  more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  huma- 
nity. Thofe  of  his  lordfliip  arife  entirely  from  a  defeat  in 
his  early  education,  and  from  a  peculiar  caft  of  his  mind. 
Juvenile  habits  and  indifcretions  are  rarely  fo  altered  in  more 
advanced  life,  as  not  to  leave  fome  tinQure  of  their  influ- 
ence, unlefs  in  very  flexible  difpofitions  alone. 

Lord  Thurlow's  character  is  replete  with  integrity  and 
liberality ;  and  therefore  a  few  imperfeftions  may  the  more 
rcafonably  be  excufed.  *     Coarfe   language,    at   times,  h 

faid 

*  One  of  the  mod:  learned  men  of  the  prefent  day,  perhaps,  dipped  his  pen 
m  thegail  of  party  prejudice,  when  he  drew  the  following  charaAer  of  his 
icrdfliip  under  the  name  of  Novius  : 

"  Minas  poflumus  contemnere  vocemque  fulmlneam  Thrafonici  iftius 
Oratoris  t5  ra^  o<p^ug  nvanag  iTrnpKorog,  cujus  vulticulum,  uti  Noviorum  iftius 
minoris,  ferre  polTc  fe  ncgat  Quadruplatorum  genus  omne  et  Subfcriptorum- 
Quid  enim  ?  truculentus  femper  inccdic,  teterque,  et  terribilis  afpedu.  Dc 
fupercilio  autem  illo  quid  dicendum  eft  ?  annon  reipublic^  illud  quafi  pignus 
quoddam  videtur  ?  annon  fcnatus  illo,  tanquam  Atlante  coelum,  innititur  ? 

"  Ferunt  profe<5l6  Novium  in  *  fumma  feritate  ei^e  verfutiflimum,  prom- 
tumque  ingenio  ultra  Barbarum.'  Quod  fi  demferis  illi  aut  o<po^6rr]rix. 
quanta  in  Bruto  fuit,  aut  Trm^ornrct  vcre  Menippeam,  aut  TrpotrduTra  a-KvQ^ornra 
propriam  et  fuam,  facile  cidem  juris  nodos  legumque  aenigmata  ad  folvendum 
permiferis. 

*'  Fervido  quodam  et  petulant!  genere  dicendi  utitur,  eodemque,  nee  valde 
nitcnti,  nee  plane  horrido.  Solutos  irridentium  cachinnos  ita  commovet,  ut 
lepores  ejus,  fcurriles  et  prorfus  veteratorios  diceres.  Omnia  loquitur  verbo- 
rum  fane  bonorum  curfu  quodam  incitato,  item  que  voce,  qua  ne  fubfellla 
quidem  ipfa  defiderant  pleniorem  et  grandiorem.  In  adverfariis  autem  lacer- 
andisitacaufidicorum  figurasjaculatur,  ita  callida  et  malitiofa  juris  interpret 
tatione  utitur,  ita  furere  et  bacchari  folet,  ut  fsepe  mirerc  tarn  alias  res  agere 
optimates,  ut  fit  pene  infano  inter  difertos  locus. 

*'  Fuit  ei,  perinde  atque  aliis,  fortuna  pro  virtutibus.  Didicit  autem  a 
Muciano,  fatis  clarum  eife  apud  timentem,  quifquis  timeatur.  Corporc 
ipfe  ingens,  animi  immodicus,  verbis  magnificus,  et  fpecie  inanium  magis 
quam  fapientia  validus,  ftudia  ad  fe  Optimatium  illexit,  eamque  adeptus  eft 
audloritatem,  qua  homini  novo  pro  facundia  effe  poffet.  Scilicet,  quas  bonis 
'JTitio,  S^ioquc  turpiflima  forent,  Novium  noftrum  maxime  decent,  fiquidem 
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faid  to  efcape  him  ;  and  feme  facetious  barrifters  have  pre- 
tended toobferve  an  oath  quivering  on  his  lips,  v/hile  fitting 
at  l.incoln's  Inn;  but  the  unmannerly  ftranger  has  never 
been  allowed  to  efcape,  though  his  unwilling  retention  was, 
doubtlefs,  a  painful  emotion. 

His  lordftiip  was  never  married,  but  he  has  feveral  natu- 
ral children. 

Although  he  rents  a  houfe,  and  maintains  a  regular  efla- 
blifhment,  in  St.  James's-fquare,  yet  he  never  fleeps  in 
town  ;  but  retires  inftantly  from  the  Houfe  of  Peers  to  his 
refidence,  near  Dulwich,  in  Surrey. 

c  fubfellis  elapfus  de  Tribunal!  nunc!  pronuntiet,  et  ex  Prrecone  aionum  fa^us 
fit  inllitor  eioquentias  fcnatoriae.  Quam  igitur  in  civitate  gratiam  dicendi 
facultate  Q^  Varlus  confecutus  eft,  vaftus  homo  atque  foedus,  eandem  Novius 
intelligit,  ilia  ipfa  facultate,  quamcunque  habet,  fe  efle  in  Senatu  confc- 
cutum — — 

■    '    "  Ellum,  confiJensy  catus  I 
Cum  faciem  videas,  vidctur  t^t  quantivis  pretii : 
Triftis  feveritas  ineft  su  voltu,  atque  in  verbis  fides.'* 
**  Of  that  orator,  who  carries  menace  and  terror  in  his  brow,  we  thinfc 
the  eloquence  Thrafonic,  and  defpife  its  Icudefl:  thunders ;  whofe  afpe<5i,  like 
the  younojer  Noviws,  repels  all  iinderlings  and  petitioners,**  &c<. 
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THE  fiibjeQ:  of  this  memoir  has  a£ted  with  fuccefs  in 
the  charafler  of  a  ftatefman  as  well  as  a  foldier.  Like  the 
Roman  confiils  of  old,  he  has  received  and  difpatchcd 
ambaffadors  ;  he  has  declared  war,  and  granted  peace.  Fie 
fought  for  the  prefervation  of  an  empire  in  America;  he 
retained  and  enlarged  the  Britifh  dominions  in  Afia  ;  and,  in 
Europe,  he  has  humbled  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and, 
by  his  energy  and  humane  policy,  has  crufhed  a  civil  war 
in  the  bud. 

Marquis  Cornwallis,   whofe  family   is  very  ancient  and 
honourable,  was  born  December  31ft,   1738,  and  feems  to 
have  been  intended  from   his  cradle   for  the  army.     He 
accordingly  entered  into  the  fervice  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
we  find  him  in  1758,  when  only  twenty  years  old,  and  at 
a  period  when  promotions  were  lefs  rapid  than  at  prefent,  a 
Captain  in  Colonel  Craufurd's  light  infantry,  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Broome.     Three  years  after  this,  he  accompanied 
the  Marquis  of  Granby  to  the  continent,  in  the  honourable 
and  confidential  capacity  of  one  of  his  Jids-de  Campy  and 
was  of  courfe  attendant  on  the  perfon  of  that  gallant  noble- 
man during  the  campaign.     It  was   thus,  in  the  fields  of 
Germany,  and  under  the  mod:   fkilful  and  celebrated  gene- 
rals of  the  day,  that  Lord  Broome  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  the  art  of  war,  and  prepared  hin^felf  to  command  others, 
by  firft  learning  to  obey. 

In  1 761,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  twelfth  regiment  of  foot  ;  and  wc  then  find 
him  difcharging  his  civil  as  wcjl  as  military  duties,  by  fitting 
as  a  reprefentative  in  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Rye. 
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On  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  the  fifth  peer  of  his 
family,  in  1 762,  he,  of  courfe,  vacated  his  feat  in  the 
lioufe  of  Commons,  and  appeared  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  In  1765,  he  was  no- 
minated one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber ;  and  about  the 
fame  time,  was  honoured  with  the  appointment  of  Aid-de-- 
camp  to  his  prefent  Majerty,  which  was  tantamount  to  a 
promotion  in  the  army. 

His  fpirit,  however,  was  manly  and  independent.  The 
favours  of  the  crown  did  not  make  him  forget  the  duties  of 
the  peerage  ;  for  he  voted  frequently  againft  the  minifter, 
and  fomctimes  adopted  what  is  called  iht popular ftde  of  the 
queftion  ;  in  particular,  when  the  memorable  bill  for  fecur- 
ing  the  legiflative  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
American  colonies  was  introduced  into  the  upper  houfe,  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  one  of  the  five  who  refufed  their  confent. 
''I'his  feeble,  but  refpedable  oppofition,  was  headed  by  the 
venerable  Earl  Camden.*  He  alfo,  on  another  remarkable 
occafion,  entered  his  proteft  againft  the  queftion  to  vote 
away  privilege  in  matters  of  libel. 

Luckily  for  the  nation,  his  political  did  not  interfere  with 
his  military  career  ;  for,  in  1766,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  thirty-third  regiment  of  foot,  which  he  flill 
holds  ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  married  Mifs  Jemima 
Tulikens  Jones,  daughter  of  James  Jones,  Efq.  whofe  fin- 
gular  fucceftlon  to  a  large  fortune  is  related  at  large  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  facetious  Tate  Wilkinfon.  With  this  lady, 
who  brought  him  two  children  (a  fon  and  a  daughter),  he 
enjoyed  every  felicity  the  connubial  ftate  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing, until  he  was  called  on  to  embark  with  his  regiment  for 

America. 

*  Lord  Mansfield  rallied  his  Lordfliip  on  this  occafion,  on  account  of  tht 
youth  of  hiii  afibciates.  "  Poor  Camden  I'Vfaid  the  Chief  Jufticc,  '<  Could 
*  yoti  only  get  four  boys  to  fupport  you  ?** 
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America.  On  this  occafion,  Lady  Cornwallis,  inconfolable 
at  the  idea  of  parting  from  him,  after  urging  every  plea  that 
afFedion  could  fugged,  appHed  to  his  uncle,  then  Archbiftiop 
of  Canterbury,  who,  at  her  requeft,  procured  the  King's 
leave  of  abfence.  But,  notwithftanding  all  the  fondnefs  o^ 
the  hufband,  duty  prevailed  over  affefilion,  and  a  nice  fenfc 
of  honour  urged  her  dearly-beloved  lord  tci  forfake  her.  The 
feparation  was,  however,  too  much  for  her  weak  nerves  to 
bear;  fhe  literally  fell  a  prey  to  love,  funk  beneath  the 
weight  of  her  grief,  and  died  ;  thus  affording  a  moil  fingular 
and  romantic  inftance  of  conjugal  affeSion  ! 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  America,  we  find  his  lordfhip 
ferving  under  Sir  William  Howe,  with  the  rank  of  Major- 
general,  and  aSing  as  an  able  and  indefatigable  partifan— — 
Having  landed,  in  November,  1786,  on  the  Jerfeyfhore^ 
at  the  head  of  a  detached  corps,  and  found  Fort  Lee  eva- 
cuated, he  inflantly  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  took 
poffeffion  of  the  province.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he 
repaired  to  New  York,  with  a  view  to  embark  for  Great 
Britain  ;  but  having  received  advice  of  the  difaftrous  affair 
of  Trentown,  with  the  unpremeditated  gallantry  of  afoldier, 
he  deferred  his  voyage,  and  returned  to  the  Jerfeys. 

His  Lordfhip's  firft  enterprize  in  1777,  was  an  attempt 
to  furprife  an  American  poft  in  his  neighbourhood,  in  which 
fte  in  part  fucceeded.  Soon  after  this,  he  received  orders 
from  General  Howe  to  abandon  the  Jerfeys,  and  in  July  he 
embarked  with  the  Englilh  commander-in-chief  in  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Chefapeak. 

This  was  not  a  conteft  in  which  large  armies  contended 
with  each  other,  and  in  which  the  fate  of  a  battle  was  to 
decide  the  lot  of  an  empire.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  what 
^he  French  term  a  petite  guerre  ;  a  war  of  ports  and  of  fkir- 
mi(hes,  of  night  marches  and  furprifes,  in  which  the  climate 
iknd  the  fword  cut  off  thoufands,  without  putting  a  period  to 
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.hoftilities.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  expeft  any  very 
fplendid  achievements  on  fo  narrow  a  field  of  enterprize, 
when  it  is  recollefited  that  both  armies  would  have  fcarcety 
conflitnted  an  advanced  guard  to  a  continental  general,  in 
the  confli£ls  we  have  fo  recently  witnefTed. 

In  fcveral  of  the  fubfequent  events,  his  lordfhip  took  a 
very  active  part.  He  commanded  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  at  the  paffage  of  the  Brandy-wine,  and  after  drivings 
the  enemy  before  him,  entered  and  took  poffefTion  of  Phila* 
delphia,  on  the  24.th  of  September,  1777.  This  was  then 
confidered  a  very  important  acquifition  ;  but  it  was  foon  dif- 
covered,  that  a  country  miG:ht  be  over-run  without  being 
fubjugated,  and  that  the  poHeffion  even  of  a  province,  does 
not  alu^ays  depend  on  fccuring  the  capital. 

From  that  period  until  1779,  when  he  embarked  as  a 
Lieutenant  General  vvitii  Sir  Henrv  Clinton  for  the  fiege  of 
Charleflown,  he  feems  to  have  had  few  opportunities  of 
fignalizing  himfelf.  On  the  furrender  of  the  place,  the  com- 
mand of  South  Carolina,  with  about  4000  troops,  devolved 
upon  him.  On  hearing  this,  General  Gates,  who  had  ren- 
dered himfelf  fo  famous  by  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his 
army  at  Saratoga,  took  poft  near  Camden,  where  he  had 
collected  about  3,600  men.  Lord  Cornwallis,  inftead  o^ 
being  daunted  at  this  event,  advanced  with  an  inferior  force  ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  of  Odober,  a  fevere  aSion 
took  place,  which  was  foon  decided  by  the  fpirit  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  troops,  who,  after  a  fmart  fire,  had  recourfe  to  their 
bayonet  s;  and  the  Americans  having  at  kngth  given  way, 
were  purfued  nearly  twenty  miles.  Seven  pieces  of  cannon, 
the  greater  part  of  the  baggage,  and  a  thoufand  prifoners, 
conftituted  the  trophies  of  this  day. 

Rarly   in    1781,  Genera!   Arnold,  who  had   now    relin- 
quilhed  both  the  caufe  and  the  fervicc  of  his  native  country, 
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had  landed  in  the  Chefapeak,  where  he  did  confiderablc  mif-  .. 
chief  to  his  former  affociates.  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  hearing 
of  this,  determined  to  efFe<9:  a  jun£kion  with  him,  in  order 
to  overwhelm  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  fince  fo  much  cele- 
brated for  his  patriotifm  and  fufFerings  during  the  French  re- 
volution, as  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards. 

Accordingly,  having  difpatched  the  gallant  Colonel  (no\¥ 
the  patriot  General)  Tarleton  with  the  cavalry,  and  Colone* 
Simcoe  having  been  fent  forward  by  Arnold,  with  the 
Queen's  rangers,  they  took  poffeflion  of  the  fords  on  the 
Nottoway  and  the  Meherrin,  the  only  rivers  that  interven- 
ed ;  and  a  junciion  accordingly  took  place  between  the  two 
armies  at  Peterlburgh,  on  the  20th  of  May.  Immediately 
after  this,  the  Britifh  army  crofled  James-river,  at  Weft- 
over,  in  purfuit  of  the  French  commander,  who  by  this  time 
bad  decamped  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  and 
retired  towards  the  back  country  with  fuch  celerity,  that  it 
was  impolTible  to  overtake  him. 

In  the  mean  while.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  appre- 
henfive  for  the  fafety  of  New  York,  blamed  Lord  Corn- 
wallis for  penetrating  fo  far;  and  a  coolnefs  from  tliis  mo- 
ment feems  to  have  taken  place,  which  ended  in  a  fubfequent 
difpute  and  appeal  to  the  public.  No  fooncr  were  the  dif- 
patches  received,  however,  than  his  iordfhip,  knowing  that 
obedience  is  ope  of  the  firft  duties  of  a  foldier,  abandoned 
Portfmouth,  and  concentrated  his  forces  at  York  and  Glou- 
cefter. 

General  Wafliington,  on  learning  this,  was  defirous  to 
flrike  a  blow,  that  might  pofllbly  put  a  period  to  the  war, 
and  he  had  afiually  formed  the  daring  projed  of  capturing 
the  brave  Earl  and  all  his  forces.  Rochambeau,  the  French 
commander,  entered  with  great  fpirit  into  the  fcheme  ;  and 
Jt  unluckily  proved  but  too  fuceefsfuL    The  combined  armies 

of 
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of  France  and  America  accordingly  paffed  through  Philadel- 
phia, and  at  length  arrived,  on  the  28th  of  September,  in 
fight  of  York-town,  at  which  the  Britifli  troops  ftill  re- 
mained ported,  in  confequence  of  difpatches  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, promifing  immediate  relief  Lord  Corn- 
walHs  on  this  withdrew  his  forces  within  the  place,  in  full 
confidence  of  holding  oat,  until  the  arrival  of  the  promifed 
fuccours  The  works  thus  abandoned  by  him,  were  occu- 
pied next  day  by  the  confederates,  and  the  town  regularly 
inverted. 

The  Englirti  commander  being  now  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  either  furrendering  or  attempting  to  efcape,  of 
courfe  preferred  the  latter,  and  afitually  conceived  the  idea 
of  crofling  the  river,  furprifing  Brigadier  Choife,  who  was 
ported  on  the  other  fide,  mounting  his  own  infantry  oxi  the 
cavalry  of  the  vanquirtied,  and  thus  effe&ing  a  retreat, 
which  would  have  been  infinitely  more  glorious  than  any 
vidory. 

In  purfuance  of  this  defign,  the  light  infantry,  &c.  were 
aSually  embarked  in  boats,  and  tranfported  to  the  Gloucefter 
ftiores,  in  the  courfe  of  the  night ;  but  a  violent  ftorrn  hav- 
ing arifen,  the  troops  were  driven  much  lower  than  was  in- 
tended, and  prevented,  during  a  confiderable  time,  from  re- 
turning. In  this  diftrefsful  fituation,  a^d  deftitute  even  of 
ammunition,  his  lordftiip,  unwilling  to  expofe  the  remains 
of  his  gallant  army  to  an  affault,  ccwifented,  on  the  17th  of 
OQ:ober,  to  capitulate;  and  the  terms  were,  on  the  whole, 
not  unfavourable.  ^ 

Lord  Cornwallis  now  returned  to  his  native  country,  in 
order  to  repofe  himfelf  after  the  fatigues  of  an  unfortunate 
war,  and  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  that  can  poflibly  enfue 
frQm  the  fweets  of  private  friendfliip  and  public  elleem. 

Y  2  During 
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During  the  political  contefts  that  took  place  in  1782, 
and  I  783,  his  lordfhip  was  for  a  time  deprived  of  his  ptace 
as  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained feveral  years  before  ;  but  in  the  year  1784,  it  was 
reftored  to  him.  The  calm  that  enfued  after  the  peace, 
prevented  his  talents  from  being  called  into  aftion  for  fome 
years ;  but  the  affairs  of  India  no  fooner  began  to  affume  a 
critical  afpecl:,  than  a  man  was  looked  for,  who  united  in 
his  own  perfon  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  the  king,  the 
minirtry,  and  the  people.  Cornwallis  was  accordingly 
pitched  upon,  arrd  immediately  appointed  to  the  high,  ho- 
nourable, and  important  fituation  of  governor-general  of 
Bengal. 

No  fooner  did  he  arrive  there,  than  a  war  took  place  with 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  fon  of  the  famous  Hyder,  who,  from  hum- 
ble beginnings,  attained  great  power,  acquired  extenfive 
territories,  and  organized  an  irtimenfe  army.  TheconduQ: 
of  hoftilities  v^as  at  finl  intruded  to  the  Madras  government; 
but  little  or  no  progrefs  being  made,  the  governor-general 
left  Calcutta,  and  proceeded  to  the  fcene  of  aflion,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  December,  1790.  Having  in- 
flantly  affumed  the  command  of  the  grand  army,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Vellore,  and  feemed  to  meditate  an  attack  on  the 
Myfore  country,  by  the  Baramahal  Valley.  The  Sultaun, 
unacquainted  with  European  taftics,  was  deceived  by  this 
motion  ;  for  the  Englifh  foon  after  made  a  rapid  march  to 
the  Muglu  Pafs,  through  which  they  perpetrated  with  little 
or  no  oppofition. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Bangalore,  Tippoo's  army  at 
length  difplaycd  iifelf  on  the  heights,  in  excellent  order  ; 
and  it  foon  appeared  that  his  fubje61s,  as  if  in  love  with 
defpotifm,  were  attached  both  to  his  perfon  and  government. 
Nocvvithflanding  this,  Bangalore  was  immediately  inverted, 

and 
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and  the  pettah^  or  town,  ftormed  and  taken  on  the  very 
next  day.  The  reduftion  of  the  fort  itfelf  followed  foon 
after. 

The  army  having  been  joined  by  the  Nizam,  and  a  rein- 
forcement of  5000  men,  under  Colonel  Oldham,  Lord 
Cornwallis  determmed  to  march  againft  Seiingapatam,  the 
capital  of  Tippoo;  and  on  the  13th  of  May,  the  army  ar- 
rived  within  fight  of  a  place,  the  capture  of  which  was  ex- 
pefiled  to  put  a  period  to  its  toils,  and  reward  all  its  labours. 
As  the  Sultaun  had  ported  thither  a  few  days  before,  and 
occupied  an  advantageous  camp,  it  was  determined  to  carry 
it,  if  poffible,  by  furprife  ;  but  this  fcheme  proved  abortive, 
from  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  who  were,  neverthelefs, 
obliged  to  abandon  their  pofition. 

It  was  impoflTible,  however,  at  this  period,  to  attempt 
the  fiege  of  fo  formidable  a  place  as  Seringapatam  ;  for,  in 
addition  to  a  variety  of  other  caufes,  there  was  an  abfolute 
deficiency  in  the  article  of  provifions. 

Having  therefore  fent  notice  to  General  Abercrombie, 
who  was  marching  to  his  afiiftance,  to  return,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief deftroyed  his  battering  train,  and  retreat^ 
to  Bangalore,  being  joined  on  his  march  thither  by  30,000 
Mahrattas. 

Early,  however,  in  the  enfuing  fpiing,  the  Britidi  army 
retraced  its  fteps,  and  appeared  once  more  before  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Myfore,  where  it  found  Tippoo  again  ftrongly 
entrenched.  He  was,  however,  attacked,'  and  obliged,  as 
before,  to  retreat.  The  Bombay  army  forming  a  jun6lion 
foon  after,  regular  approaches  were  made,  redoubts  were 
raifed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  fome  unlucky  events,  in  re- 
fpc£t  to  which  his  lordfliip  was  entirely  blamelefs,  the  ful- 
taun>  after  being  dripped  of  his  capital,  and  bereaved  of  his 
power     would  have  lain  proftrate  at  his  feet. 

He, 
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He,  however,  tvas  oblig-ed  to  accept  of  fuch  terms  as  the 
Englifh  commander  chofe  to  diftate.  He  confenfed  to  cede 
part  of  his  dominions,  paid  a  large  fum  of  money,  under- 
cook to  furnifti  a  ftill  more  confiderable  portion  of  treafure, 
within  a  limited  period,  &c.  and  entrufted  two  of  his  fons  to 
the  care  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  whom  they  were  to  re- 
main as  hoflages  for  the  due  performance  of  the  treaty  ;  and 
here  it  is  but  juftice  to  a  prince,  whom  we  are  accuftomed 
to  ftyle  a  bariartariy  to  obferve,  that  he  fulfilled  every  article 
with  the  mod  fcrupulo^s  punQuality. 

This  important  war  being  now  ended,  highly  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Britiih  arms,  Lord  Cornwallis  returned  to  Eng- 
land, without  being  enriched  by  a  poll:,  in  which  avarice  and 
rapacity  could  eafily  have  realized  a  princely  fortune — but  he 
neither  exa^ed  zjaghire  from  the  conquered  fovereign,  nor 
increafed  Jiis  own  income,  by  venality  or  extortion. 

Honours  and  employments,  both  fo  well  earned,  awaited 
him  at  heme.  He  had  before  been  inverted  with  the  infignia 
of  the  Garter;  he  was  now  (1792)  created  a  Marqui-s,  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  addition  to  his 
other  appointments,  was  nominated  to  the  lucrative  office 
of  Mafter-gencral  of  the  Ordnance. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  bofom  of  domeftic  happineft, 
the  marquis  feemed  to  promife  to  himfelf  a  life  of  eafe  and 
quiet  in  his  native  country.  Such,  however,  was  not  hrs 
deftiny.  Ireland  was  diforganized,  and  the  Englifn  power 
tliere  fliook  to  its  very  centre.  It  was  even  doubtful  how 
long  it  would  appertain  to  Great  Britain  ;  for  it  was  menaced 
\>y  infurreftion  within,  and  invafion  from  without.  Ode 
of  thefe  events  had  aftually  taken  place,  and  the  other 
Toon  followed. 

In  this  critical  ftate  of  affairs,  the  eyes  of  the  cabinet,  and 
the  nation,  were  once  more  turned  towards  him,  and  he  was 
invefted  with  the  Viceregal  powers^  amidftthe  acclamations 

af 
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of  both  kingdoms.  His  adminiflratton  has  been  fhort ;  bur 
it  has  been  fuccefsful.  The  infurgents  have  been  beaten,  the 
difaffe6i:ed  have  been  difarmed,  and  an  invading  enemy  has 
been  taken  captive.  But  his  adminiftratlon  has  been  ac- 
companied by  merits,  of  another,  and  of  a  better  kind  ;  for 
military  defpotifm  has  ceafed,  thefyftem  of  phinder  and  free 
quarters  has  been  checked,  and  the  torture,  the  rack,  the 
whip,  the  fcourge,  and  the  halter,  abolifhed,  as  inftru- 
meats  not  \viil\iu  the  pale  of  legitimate  governmenil 
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Dr.  JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY,  F.R.S.  &c. 


THE  names  of  Galileo  and  of  Prieftley,  excite  a  multi- 
tude of  melanciholy  ideas! — Late  pofterity  will,  however,  do 
them  juftice;  and  although  too  late  to  he  heard  by  the  in- 
jured individuals^  will  reSify  the  miftaken  opinions  of  their 
contemporaries.  It  will  be  fcarcely  believed,  indeed,  that 
within  a  few  years  of  the  commencement  of  the.  19th  cen- 
tury, au  illuftrious  philofopher  (hould  have  been  driven  from 
his  native  country  on  account  of  his  fuppofed  political  opi- 
nions;  and  that  a  brutal  mob  (hould  have  been  allowed,  in 
the  name  of  ^^  Church  and  King,*'  to  have  deftroyed  his 
dwelling,  threatened  his  perfon,  and  rendered  his  life  unfafe* 
in  the  land  which  gave  him  birth  ! 

Dr.  Jofeph  Prieftley  was  born  March  13th,  1733,  ^^ 
Birflell-field-head,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkfliire.  This  part 
of  the  country,  for  a  long  feries  of  years,  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  manufadures,  and  the  Prieflleys  were  one  of  the  firft 
families  engaged  in  the  broad-cloth  trade.  The  DoQor* 
while  only  feven  years  of  age,  was  taken  into  the  houfe  of 
an  aunt,  Mrs.  Keighley,  and  was  brought  up  by  her  huf- 
band,  who  having  no  child  of  his  own,  adopted,  and  appears 
to  have  transferred  that  affection  to  him^  which  nature  had 
intended  for  his  own  offspring. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Keighley,  after  whom  young  Prieftley  was, 
moft  probably,  named,  was  a  remarkable  charafiier.  He 
had  been  once,  like  St^  Paul,  a  great  perfecutor,  and  like 
him  too  became  a  convert.  So  violent  was  he  againft  the 
diffenters,  that  he  was  accuftomed  to  find  out  their  meetings, 
which,  during  the  times  of  perfecution,  began  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  and  ended  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning- 
Happening 
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Happening  once  to  difcover  their  place  of  worlhip,  he  de- 
termined to  fecrete  himfelfin  a  convenient  place,  in  order 
to  develope  their  heterodoxical  tenets,  expofe  their  herefies^ 
delefk  their  plots,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  civil  magiftrate.  The  event,  however,  was  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  mard 
feemingly  led  aftray  by  blind  prcjiiaices ;  for  after  attending^ 
to  their  rites,  inrtead  of  delivering  the  minliler  up  to  pu- 
Tiifhment,  he  took  him  home  to  his  houfe,  and  fupporied 
him  there,  until  liberty  was  opened  to  the  fe<5i. 

Under  this  fmgular  perfon,  Jofeph  Priedley  was  brought 
up,  and  foon  difcovered  an  amazing  attachment  to  learning;. 
At  the  age  ot  eleven,  he  furprifed  all  who  faw  hirn,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  early  proficiency.  At  that  time,  he  read, 
or  rather  devoured,  Bunyan's  works ;  and  it  was  then  thought 
that  he  would  become  one  of  the  firft  Calviniflical  teachers 
of  his  day.  But  as  the  Prieftleys  were  then  in  a  flourifhing 
flate,  and  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  opulence  and  confide- 
ration  by  trade,  they  were  inclined  to  bring  him  up  to  bufi- 
nefs.  He,  however,  was  at  laiT:  fent  to  the  academy  at 
Daventry,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Afhworth,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  being  bred  to  the  dilTenting  n^iniflry,  and  his  uncle 
dying,  his  aunt  paid  the  expences  of  his  education. 

But  while  the  zealots  for  Calvinifm  were  looking  forward 
with  complacency  to  the  time  when  their  apoflle  was  t<5 
commence  his  pious  labours,  a  change  took  place,  from  cob- 
\i£tion  in  his  religious  tenets;  for  at  this  period  he  became 
acquainted  with  fome  Arian  and  Baxterian  minifters,  whofe 
arguments  appeared  to  be  fironger  than  thofe  with  whorrj 
he  had  heretofore  been  accuftomed  to  afibciate. 

When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  fettled,  for  a  litile 
time,  with  a  congregation  at  Needhatn  in  Suffolk  ;  but  as  the 
opinions  of  the  teacher  did  not  correfpond  with  thofe  of  hk 
flock,  and  he  was  too  honefl  to  conceal  his  fentiments,  he 

was 
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was  foon  dcferted.  In  this  fituation,  he  accepted  of  an  in- 
vitation to  Namptwich  in  Chelhire  ;  although  thofe  who 
Wi(hed  for  his  moral  and  fpi ritual  aiTiftance,  were  not  able 
to  promife  him  more  than  30/.  per  annum.  In  order  to 
eke  out  this  fcanty  income,  he  a£ted  as  a  fchoolmafter  ;  and 
happening  to  attraci  the  notice  of  men  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting his  worth,  he  foon  acquired  celebrity. 

At  this  time,  there  exifted  a  college  at  Warrington,  in 
which  the  fons  of  many  refpeSable  diffenters  were 
brought  up,  and  where  alfo  a  great  number  of  young  men 
were  qualified  for  the  miniftry.  Thither  Mr.  Prieftley 
v/as  invited,  and  taught  the  belles  leitres  in  that  inftitution, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  its  reputation. 

As  it  was  now  a  proper  time  for  him  to  fettle  in  life,  and 
the  means  of  maintaining  a  family  prefented  itfelf,  he  de- 
termined to  marry  ;  and  was  accordingly  united  to  Mifs 
Wilkinfon,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wiikinfon,  of  Briflol. 

But  the  period  had  now  arrived,  however,  when  a  great 
revolution  was  to  take  place  in  this  once  celebrated  and 
l?ourifhing  feminary.  The  principal  fupporters  of  the  aca- 
demy, and  thofe  who  had  been  mofl  liberal  in  their  fub- 
fcriptions,  being  cut  oflF  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  not 
being  fucceeded  by  men  equally  warm  in  their  zeal,  a  fpeedy 
diffolution  was  threatened. 

At  this  time,  the  Do£tor  received  an  invitation  to  prefide 
over  a  flourifhing  and  opulent  congregation  at  Leed$,  and 
was  advifed  by  his  friends  to  remove  thither. 

After  feme  years  refidence  there.  Lord  Shelburne,  now 
Marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  engaged  him  to  fuperintend  the 
education  of  his  eldeft  fon,  Lord  Wycomb,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  during  feven  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  he  retired  with  an  annuity  of  150/.  per  annum  : 
had  he  remained  ten  years,  the  fum  would  have  amounted 
lo  250I.  and  fourteen  years  attendance,  would  have  raifed 
it  to  300I  according  to  previous  agreement. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  this,  he  had  an  invitation  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  continued  until  his  place  of  refidence,  and  the 
meeting-houfe  in  which  he  officiated,  tvere  both  burnt  to 
the  ground  ! 

A  little  fubfequent  to  this  cataftrophe.  Dr.  PriefHey  fuc- 
ceeded  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Price,  in  the  diflenting  meeting 
at  Hackney  ;  but  his  fituation  being  rendered  particularly 
iinpleafant,  and  even  unfafe,  on  account  of  the  times,  he 
purchafed  an  eftate  in  America,  and  removed  thither  in  i  794. 

Since  his  arrival  in  America,  he  has  experienced  many 
diftinguifhed  ads  of  favour  and  civility,  but  ihefe  have  been 
counterbalanced  by  fevere  affli£lions,  for  he  has  buried  i 
wife  and  a  fon. 

The  publications  of  Dr.  Prieflley  are  fo  numerous, 
that  a  bare  analyfis  of  them  would  fill  a  volume  of  ttfelf^ 
Hiflory,  Divinity,  Education,  Politics,  Philofophy,  Meta^ 
phyfics — all  thefe,  at  different  times,  have  been  the  fubjefits 
of  his  lucubrations.  But  it  is  as  an  experimental  philofopher, 
that  his  name  and  his  works  will  be  handed  down  to  pof- 
terity.  Plis  chemical  labours  do  honour  to  the  nation  that 
produced  and  exiled  him.  It  is  to  him  we  are  Indebted  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  element  in  which  we  exift  ;  and,  alas! 
at  the  very  moment  he  had  extended  the  empire  of  fcience, 
and  analyfed  th^  properties  of  air,  he  was,  in  a  manner, 
interdicted  that  of  his  native  country,  and  forced  to  breathe 
the  atmofphcre  of  another  hemifphere! 


MISS 
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THE  controverfy  refpeding  the  intellefiual  talents  of 
women,  as  compared  with  thofe  of  men,  is  nearly  brought 
to  an  iffue,  and  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  fair  fex.  The 
prefent  age  has  produced  a  mofi:  brilliant  condellation  of 
female  worthies,  who  have  not  only  difplayed  eminent 
powers  in  works  of  fancy,  but  have  greatly  dlftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  the  higher  branches  of  literary  compofition. 
Our  own  country  has  the  honour  of  enrolling  among  its 
literary  ornaments  many  females,  to  whom  the  interefts  of 
poetry,  morality,  and  fcienc^s,  are  greatly  indebted.  Among 
illuflrious  living  ladies  may,  with  juftice,  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  Barbauld,  Robinfon,  Cowley,  Smith,  Radcliffe, 
Piozzi,  Seward,  Lee,  Hays,  Inchbald,  Cappe,  Plumptre,* 
Trimmer,  Yearfley,  Williams,  D'Arblay,  Bennet,  Lin- 
wood,  Gofvvay,  KaufFman,  and  Siddons.  The  female  who 
is  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  notice  is  well  known  to  the 
literary  world,  by  feveral  elegant,  ingenious  and  ufeful  pub- 
lications. A  few  particulars  refpeSing  her,  therefore,  will 
not  only  be  amufing  to  thofe  who  have  read  her  works,  but 
will  alfo  be  inftru6iive  to  young  perfcns  i,n  the  way  of  ex- 
ample. 

Mifs  Hannah  More  is  the  elded  of  three  maiden  fifters, 
who  were  the  daughters  of  a  poor  but  very  worthy  peafant 
at  Hanham,  a  village  near  Briftol. 

Hannah^  notwithflanding  the  domeftic  drudgery  which 
neceflarily  fell  to  her  lot,  improved  her  mind  during  the 
few  leifure  hours  fhe  could  fpare  in  reading.  It  may  be 
weil  fuppofed  that  her  flock  of  books  was  but  fmall.     The 

firft 

*  The  able  tranllator  of  KotzebucV  *^  Natural  Son,"  and  Count  of  Bur- 
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firil  which  fell  in  her  way  was  the  Pamela  of  Richardfon, 
the  humble  fource  of  an  innurnerable  offspring:  happy  it 
would  have  been  for  the  interefts  of  virtue  and  literature, 
had  the  progeny  been  but  as  innocent  as  the  parent. 

The  literary  attainments,  fobrietv,  modefly,  and  induftry 
of  Hannah  More^  were   fpoken  of  with  general  refpett  in 
her  native  place,  and  at  length  raifed  her,  through  the  pa- 
tronage of  fome  refpe£tab!e  perfons  there,  to  the  ufeful  and 
comparatively  important  flation  of  the  village  fchool-miilrefs* 
Her  genius  llruggled  above  all  the  obftacles  of  that  lowly 
condition,  and  fhe  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  knowledge,  as 
to  enable  her,  with  her  fifters,  to  enlarge  the  fchool,  and 
to  undertake  the  education  of  young  perfons  above  the  fitu- 
ation  of  thofe  to  whofe  improvement  their  attention  had 
hitherto  been  direfled.     So  great,  at  length,  was  their  re- 
putation, that  feveral  ladies  of  fortune  and  difcernment  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  remove  to  Briftol,  about  the  year  i  765, 
where  they  opened  a  boarding-fehool  in  Paik-ftreet.     This 
feminary,  in  a  fliort  time,  became  the  mod  rerpc6lab!e  of 
its  kind  in  the  Weft  of  England  ;  and  many  females  of  rank 
received  their  education  in  it. 

Among  others,  who  had  the  advantage  of  profiting  by 
the  inftruSion  of  Mifs  More  and  her  fillers,  was  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Robinfony  well  known  for  her  various  elegant 
publications  in  profe  and  verfe. 

Mifs  More  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  for  a  next- 
door  neighbour  the  Reverend  Dr.  Stonehoufe  ;  who  perceiv- 
ing her  merits,  diftinguifhed  her  by  his  friendlhip,  which 
he  manifefted  by  his  inftruftions  and  his  recommendation. 
Both  of  thefe  were  of  the  moft  effential  fervice  to  her  in- 
lerefts  in  the  line  of  her  profeffion  ;  and  alfo  in  th?  cultiva- 
tion of  her  literary  tafte.  1  he  dodor  was  a  man  of  exten- 
Cvc  acquaintance,  general  knowledge,  and  elegant  manners. 
He  condcfcendtd  to  examine  the  occafionai  efTufions  of  her 

pen, 
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pen,  and  alfo  to  corre6l  them,  and  through  his  hands  ^ll 
her  early  efforts  pafled  to  the  prefs.  The  firft  of  thefe  was 
entitled  *'  The  Search  after  Happinefs,  a  Poem,''  which 
was  printed  at  Briftol,  under  the  doQor's  eye ;  and  on  its 
publication  in  London  was  fo  favourably  received,  as  to  en- 
courage the  author  to  further  exertions  of  her  powers.  She 
next  publifhed  **  Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower,  and  the  Bleeding 
Rock,  a  legendary  Tale  ;"  which  ftyle  of  writing  was  be- 
come fafliionable,  through  the  fuccefs  of  Dr.  Goldfmith's 
fweet  ftory  of  Edwin  and  Angelina, 

Mifs  More  now  turned  her  attention  to  dramatic  poetry, 
and  produced  a  tragedy  entitled  Fatal  Falsehood  ; 
whigh  was  tolerably  well  received  ;  but  not  fo  much  as  her 
Percy,  a  tragedy,  which  met  with  univerfal  applaufe. 
She  alfo  wrote  another  tragedy,  called  the  Inflexible 
Captive  ;  which  fell  fhort  of  the  merit  of  her  other  dra- 
matic pieces.  The  fuccefs  (he  met  with  in  this  way,  was 
owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  immediate  and  comitjand- 
ing  patronage  of  Garrick,  who  entered  warmly  into  her  in- 
terefts,  through  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Sconehoufe, 
with  whom  he  was  very  intimate.* 

She 

♦  'The  ^odlor  was  one  of  the  moil  corre<5b.  and  elegant  preachers  in  the 
Itingdom.  When  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  took  occafion  to  profit 
by  his  acquaintance  with  Garrick,  to  procure  from  him  fome  valuable  in- 
ftru(5lions  in  elocution.  Being  once  engaged  to  read  prayers,  and  to  preach 
at  a  church  in  the  city,  he  prevailed  upon  Garrick  to  go  with  him.  After 
the  fervice,  the  Britifti  Rofcius  alked  the  doiftor  what  particular  buiinefs  he 
had  to  Ao  when  the  duty  was  over  :  "  None,''  faid  the  other :  "  I  thought 
**  you  had,  (faid  Garrick),  on  feeing  you  enter  the  reading-delk  in  fuch  a 
"  hurry.'* — "  Nothing  (added  he)  can  be  more  indecent,  than  to  fee  a 
**  clergyman  fet  about  facred  bufmefs  as  if  he  were  a  tradefman,  and  to  go 
'*  into  church  as  if  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  it  as  foon  as  poflible." 

He  next  afked  the  do*5^or**  What  books  he  had  in  the  dc{k  before  him  ?'* 
-*-«  0/?/y  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book."—**  Only  the  pibleafld  Prayer-book,'* 

replied 
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She  afterwards  printed  a  fmall  volume  of/'  Eflays  for 
Young  Ladies/*  in  which  (he  has  reconnraended  to  them  a 
variety   of  ingenious  and   excellent  obfervations  upon  the 
mod  important  fubjeds,  expreffed  in  elegant  language.     In 
1782,  (he  publiflied  a  work,  perhaps  the  moft  popular  of 
all  her  pieces,  entitled  **  Sacred  Dramas  ;  to  which  is  added, 
Senfibility,  a   poetical  Epiftle."     In    this  volume,  fhe  has 
dramatized,  in  a  very  natural  and  feeling  manner,  fome  of 
the  moft  affeSing  and   inftruftive  narratives    in   the  facred 
hidory.     Many  of  thefe  had  been  previoufly  performed  by 
her  pupils ;  and  had  given  fo  much  fatisfa£tion  to  thofe  who 
had  feen  the  performances,  or  read  the  pieces,  as  to  occafion 
numerous   folicitations   that  they  might  be  printed.     The 
voice  of  the  public  accorded  with  the  fentiments  of  private 
friendlhip,  and  thefe  dramas  have  not  only  gone  through  fe- 
ver al  large  editions,  but,  we  believe,  they  have  been,  and  arc 
now  frequently  performed  in  refpe£table  boarding-fc-hools. 

Her  next  produflion  was  in  a  different  ftyle  of  compo- 
fition  ;  it  was  entitled  **  Bas  Bleu,  with  the  Tale  of 
Florio,'^  1785.  This  poem  is  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Fontaine,  and  hits  off  the  prevailing  follies  with  great  fmart- 
nefs  and  tafte.  The  foundation  of  it  was  the  Blue  Stocking 
club,  inftituted  by  Mrs.  Montague. 

In  I  788,  appeared  a  fmall  volume,  called  ^'  Thoughts  on 
the  Manners  of  the  Great  ;'*  which  attraSed  an  unconimon 
degree  of  curiofity.  As  it  was  anonymous,  fome  conjeftured 
it  to  be  the  performance  of  one  perfon,  and  fome  of  another. 
The  prefent  Bifliop  of  London,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  many 
others,  were  reputed  to  be  its  authors;  but  at  length  it  was 

difcovered 

replied  the  player ;  "  why  you  tofled  them  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
**  turned  the  leaves  as  carclefsly  as  if  they  were  thofe  of  a  day-book  and 
"  ledger/' 

The  db(5lor  was  wife  enough  to  fee  the  force  of  thefe  obfervations»  and 
in  future  he  avoided  the  faults  they  vrcPt  dcfigned  to  reprove. 
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difcovered  to  have  Iflued  from  the  pen  of  Mifs  More.     Iiv 
this  work   fhe  attacked,  with  great  fplrit,  the  encreafed  li* 
centioufiiefs  of  high  life» 

In  the  period  between  thefe  two  publications  Mifs  More 
and  her  fifters  had  refigned  their  fchool,  in  favour  of  Mifs 
Mi  Is,  and  retired  to  a  neat  cottage,  which  they  had  pur- 
chafed  with  the  fruits  of  their  joint  induftry,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mcndip  hilts. 

Here  they  inflituted  a  Sunday-fchool,  which  has  greatly 
encreafed,  and  been  abundatitly  blefled  under  their  pious  and 
judicious  management. 

In  1791,  our  author  publillied,  without  her  name,  a 
ijfeful  and  popular  little  volume,  entitled  *^  An  Eftimate  of 
the  Religion  ot  the  Faftiionable  World."  This  well-timed 
performance  expofes  ftrongly  that  iifelefs  profelTion  of  Chrif- 
tianity  which  is  the  general  charafteriftic  of  the  higher 
orders  of  fociety.  She  has  herein  the  honour  of  having  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  fome  other  eminent  perfons, 
in  pleading  for  the  necelTity  of  a  found  religious  faith,  in 
order  to  an  acceptable  courfe  of  moral  pra<9:ice. 

About  this  time  a  fociety  was  formed,  vvhofe  objeft  was 
the  inftruQion  of  the  poor  in  morality  and  religion.  The 
plan  adopted  was,  to  print  llriking,  amufin^,  and  inlirufitive 
tracts,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  common  perfons,  and 
coming  eanly  within  their  ability  to  purchafe.  On  this 
ground  the  Cheap  Repofitory  was  eftablifhed,  by  which 
many  thoufands  of  moft  ufeful  pieces  have  been  circulated  in 
the  manura8:uring  towns  and  villages  of  this  kingdom.  In 
this  benevolent  defign  Mifs  More  was  one  of  the  firfl  con« 
cerned,  and  towards  the  fuccefs  of  it  fhe  has  been  partlca- 
krly  alTiiting  by  her  excellent  contributions.  Among  other 
irfeful  tra&s  of  her  writing  we  fliall  only  mention  ^^  The 
Shepherd   of  Scdijlury  Plain^"*  a  little  performance    which 

perfons 
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perfons  of  a  refined  tafte  may  read  with  pleafure  and  profit. 
She  alfo  endeavoured  to  counteraft  the  progrcfs  of  thofe  po- 
litical principles  which  the  French  Revolution  had  made  fo 
fafhionable;  and  printed  fome  fmall  trafils,  particularly  one 
entitled  **  Village  Politics,"  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  which 
obtained  a  wide  extent  of  circulation. 

Mifs  More  has  the  credit  of  having  drawn  Mrs.  Yearfley, 
the  celebrated  poetical  milk-woman,  from  her  obfcurity  into 
public  notice  and  favour.     When  fhe  had  difcovered  this  re- 
markable phenomenon,  (he  immediately  began  to  exert  her 
benevolence,  and   by   her  unwearied  afiiduity   procured    a 
liberal  fubfcription   to   the  poems  of  this  child  of   nature. 
She  alfo  drew  up  an  interefting  account  of  the  milk-woman 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Montague;  which  letter,  in  order  to  en- 
large the  fubfcription,  was  publifhed  in  the  newfpapers  and 
magazines  of  the  day.     By  the  attentions  df  Mifs  More,  a 
fum  was  raifed  fufficient  to  place  the  obje6t  of  them  in  st 
fituation    more  fuitable  to  her  genius.     But  we  are  forry 
to  add,  that  a  difagreement  almoft  immediately  followed  the 
publication  of  the  poems  in  queftion,  between  the  author 
and  heir  patronefs ;  which  is  faid  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  latter*s  taking  the  management  of  the  fubfcription-money 
into  the  hands  of  herfelf  and  fome  fele£t  friends.     The 
motive  with  which  this  was  done  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
Mifs  More  and  her  friends,  as  it  was  no  other  than  a  defire 
to  provide  permanently  for  Mrs.  Yearfiey  and  her  young 
family.     She,  however,  had  a  different  opinion,  and  thought 
it  was  unjuft  in  them  to  withhold  from  her  the  manage- 
ment of  her  own  property.     She  went  further,  and  endea* 
voured  to  reprefent  her  bed  friend  as  aQuated  by  unwor- 
thier   fentiments,  the  worft   of  which  was,  that  of  fnvy. 
Some  attacks  were,  in  confequence,  made  upon  Mifs  More 
in  different  publications ;  but,  confcious  of  the  purity  of  her 

Z  own 
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own  Views,  (he  pafled  over  thofe  invidious  attempts  to  pre- 
judice the  public  mind  againfl:  her  in  filence. 

Another  remarkable  phenomenon  in  that  neighbourhood 
alfo  attracted  Mifs  More's  curiofity  and  benevolence  about 
that  time.  A  ftrange  female,  of  elegant  figure  and  manners^ 
had  been  feen,  for  fome  confiderable  time,  hovering  about 
the  fields  near  French-hay,  and  Hanham,  of  whom  no  par- 
ticulars could  be  known.  She  thankfully  received  any  hum- 
ble food  that  was  prefented  to  her  by  the  peafants ;  but  al- 
ways took  up  her  night's  lodging  under  a  hay-ftack.  Various 
attempts  were  made  to  gain  from  her  the  place  of  her  birth, 
but  In  vain.  It  was  evident  that  {he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
flrange  furmife's  were  naturally  formed,  refpefting  her 
country  and  connexions.  Mifs  More's  humanity  was 
roufed  upon  this  interefting  occafion  ;  and  chiefly  by  her 
means  the  fair  ftranger  found  a  comfortable  afylum  in  the 
hoiife  of  Mr,  Henderfon,  at  the  Fifhponds,  father  of  the 
celebrated,  but  eccentric,  John  Henderfon,  of  Pembroke 
college,  Oxford, 

Our  benevolent  author  wrote  an  account  of  the  **  Maid 
of  the  Hay-ftack,"  which  was  printed  in  mofl:  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  period. 

Mifs  More  has  long  been  honoured  with  the  particular 
friendfhip  of  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  perfonages  in 
the  kingdom.  She  fpends  fome  months  in  the  year  at  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort's  feat  in  Gloucefterlhire.  She  is  alfo 
greatly  efteemed  by  the  Bilhop  of  London,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  and  other  perfons  eminent  for  literature  and  piety. 

In  the  village  where  (he  refides,  with  her  fillers,  a  great 
and  pleafing  reformation  has  been  accomplifhed  by  their 
means.  Every  Sunday  evening  the  children  of  the  Sunday- 
fchools,  under  their  immediate  patronage,  are  affembled  in 
the  fchool-room,  together  with  the  farmers'  fervants,  and 

fuch 
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fuch  other  grown  perfons  as  chufe  to  attend.  In  this 
little  congregation  prayers  are  offered  up,  a  plain  difcourfe 
read,  and  hymns  fung.  Pertinent  queftions  are  propofed 
to  the  adult  part  of  the  auditory,  on  the  plain  truths  of 
Chriftianity  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  pleafing  fervlce  is  con- 
cluded with  a  cheerful  hymn  of  praile  to  the  God  of  all 
th'vfe  mercies. 

N.   S. 
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MR.  ALDERMAN  BOYDELL, 

In  a  volume  containing  the  biography  of  the  eminent  ar- 
tifts  of  this  country,  claims  a  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  dif- 
tinftion  ;  for  though  the  produftions  of  his  own  hurin  can- 
not be  clafled  with  thofe  of  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  pra6i:ical  part  of  their  profeffion,  he  has  rendered 
more  real  fervice  to  the  Englifti  fchool  than  the  whole  mafs 
of  our  EngUfli  nobility,  and  may  very  fairly  be  denominated 
the  father  of  the  arts  in  Great  Britain. 

He  was  born  on  the  19th  of  January,  i  719,  at  Dorring- 
ton,  in  Shrop(hire,  of  which  place  his  grand- father  was 
vicar.*  His  father,  who  was  a  land-furveyor,  intended  his 
fon  for  his  own  profeflion  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  one  of 
thofe  little  accidents  which  determine  the  path  that  men  are 
deflined  to  walky  he  had  wafted  that  life,  which  has  been  fo 
honourable  to  himfelf,  and  beneficial  to  his  country,  in  mea- 
furing  and  valuing  the  acres  of  Shropfhire  fquires,  and  the 
manors  of  WeKh  baronets.  Fortunately  for  himfelf,  and 
the  arts,  a  trifling  incident  gave  a  different  dire£tion  to  his 
mind,  and  led  him  to  aim  at  the  delineation  of  fcenes  more 
pifturefque  than  the  ground-plans  of  houfes,  boundaries  of 
fields,  or  windings  of  obfcure  roads. 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,  chance  threw  in  his  way 
**  Baddeley's  Views  of  different  Country  Seats;"  amongft 
them  was  one  of  Hawarden  Caftle,  Flintftiire,  which  being 
the  feat  of  Sir  John  Glynn,  by  v^hom  he  was  then  em- 
ployed in  his  profeffional  capacity,  and  in  the  parifh  of  which 
his  father  was  an  inhabitant,  naturally  attraSed  his  atten- 

»  tion. 

*  He  was  afterwards  vicar  of  Afhbourne,  and  re($lor  of  Maplcton,  both 
in  Derby fliire. 
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tion.  An  exaO:  delineation  of  a  building  he  had  fo  often 
contemplated,  afforded  him  pleafure,  and  excited  an  aflo- 
nirtiment  eafier  to  conceive  than  defcribe.  Confidering  it  as 
an  engraving,  and  naturally  reflefting  that  from  the  fame 
copper  might  be  taken  an  almoft  indefinite  number  of  im- 
prefTions,  he  determined  to  quit  the  pen  and  take  up  the 
graver,  as  an  inflrument  which  would  enable  him  todtflemi- 
nate  whatever  work  he  could  produce,  in  fo  much  wider  a 
circle.  This  refolution  was  no  fooner  made,  than  it  was 
put  in  execution  ;  for  with  that  fpirit  and  perfeverance  which 
be  has  manifefled  in  every  fucceeding  fcene  of  his  life,  he,  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  walked  up  to  the  metropolis,  and 
at  the  age  of  twExNTTY-one  bound  himfelf  apprentice  for 
feven  years  to  Mr.  Toms,  the  engraver  of  the  print  which 
had  fo  forcibly  attraSed  his  attention. 

Thefe,  and    accidents  equally  trifling,  fometimes  attra£l 
men  of  ftrong  minds  into  the  path  that  leads  dire^  io  famcy 
and   have    been   generally   confidered  as  proving  that   they 
were  born  with  fome  peculiar  genius  for  fome  peculiar  ftudy ; 
though   after    all,    genius    is,    perhaps,    little    more   than 
what  a  great  morallft  has  defined  it — '*   A  mind  with  Jlrong 
powers y  accidentally  dlreciedto  fome  particular  objeSi  ;   for  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  that  a  man  who  can  run  a  given  diflance 
in  a  fhort  time  with  his  face   to  the  eaft,  could  not  do  the 
fame  thing  if  he  turned  his  face  to  the  weft."     Be  this  as  it 
may: — It  is  recorded  of  Cowley,  that  by  reading  Spenfer's 
Faerie  Queen,  he  became  a  poet.    Pope  fays  of  himfelf,  that 
while  yet  a  boy  he  acquired  his  firft  tafle  for  poefy  by  the 
perufal  of   Sandys's  Ovid  and  Ogilby's  Virgil ;  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds  had   the   firft  fondnefs  for  his   art  excited  by  the 
perufal  of  Richardfon's  treatlfe   on   Painting ;  and,  as   we 
have  before  obferved,  Mr.  Alderman  Boydell  was  induced  to 
learn  the  art  of  engraving  by  the  coarfe  print  of  a  coarfe  ar- 
tift,  reprefenting  a  mifhapen  Gothic  caftle. 
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His  condiifl,  during  his  apprenticefhip,  was  eminently 
afiidaous ;  e^ger  to  attain  all  pofTible  knowledge  of  an  art  oti 
which  his  mind  was  bent,  and  of  every  thing  ihat  would  be 
ufeful  to  hini,  and  impeiled  by  an  induftry  that  feems  iohe-^ 
rent  in  his  nature,*whenever  he  could,  he  attended  the  aca- 
demy in  St.  Martin's-Iane  to  perfed  himfelf  in  drawing  ;  his 
leiiure  hours  in  the  evening  were  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  per- 
fpe6tive,  and  learning  French  without  the  aid  of  a  matter  ;— 
to  improve  himfeif  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  language  he 
had  thus  acquired,  he  regularly  attended  at  the  French 
chapel.  After  very  fteadily  purfuing  his  bufinefs  for  fix 
years,  finding  himfelf  a  better  artift  than  his  teacher,  he 
bought  from  Mr.  Toms  the  lafl  year  of  his  apprenticefhip* 
and  became  his  own  matter ;  and  the  firft  ufe  he  made  of  his 
freedom  was  to  return  into  his  own  country,  where  he  mar- 
ried a  very  deferving  young  perfon  to  whom  he  had  an  early 
attachment,  and  with  whom  he  lived  many  years  in  great 
felicity.  During  his  ftay  he  made  many  drawings,  in  Derby- 
fhire  and  \Va!es,t  which  he  afterwards  engraved  :  but  his 
firft  publication  made  its  appearance  in  i  745,  immediately 
after  he  was  out  of  his  time,  and  was  entitled  the  Bridge- 
hook ;  it  conGtted  of  fix  fmall-fized  landfcapes,  defigned  and 
engraved  by  himfelf,  and  fold  at  a  fhilling.  With  this  the 
public  were  pleafed,  and  the  fale  of  it  encouraged  and  ena- 
bled him  to  proceed  with  vigour  in  his  future  works.  The 
paper  and  printing  would  now  coft  more  than  the  fum  the 
book  was  at  that  tim^  fold  for. 

The 

*  How  flrlking  a  contrail  docs  his  condud  form  to  that  of  Chatelaine, 
who  was  at  the  fame  period  employed  by  Mr.  Toms,  and  in  the  fame  work- 
Ihop  etched  and  engraved  at  one  fhilling  an  hour  ;  but  who,  with  all  his 
tafte  and  talents,  and  he  had  much  of  both,  was  fo  diflipated  and  idle,  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  firfl  half-hour  he  frequently  demanded  his  fixpence, 
and  retired  to  a  neighbouring  ale-houfc  to  expend  it. 

\  Among  thefe  were  a  view  of  the  ftraits  in  Dovedale,  Matlock  baths^ 
CrGmford,  Beefton  caflle,  Cheftcr  cafile,  Conway  caflle,  and  Denbigh  caftle. 
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The  arts  were  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  inferior  prints,  from 
poor  originals,  were  almofl:  the  only  works  which  our  Eng- 
lifh  artifts  were  thought  capable    of  performing,    nor  were 
they  (with  the  exception  of  the  inimitable  Hogarth,  and  two 
or  three  more,)  in  general,  qualified  for  much  better  things. 
The  few   people   who  had  a  tafte   for   higher  art,  gratified 
themfelves  by  the  purchafe  of  Flemifh  and  Italian   piQures, 
or  French  prints ;  for  which,  even  at  that  period,  the  em- 
pire was  drained  of  very  large  fums  of  money.     This,   to  a 
young  man,  who  felt  that  his  own  intereft  was  hurt,  and 
the  nation  difhonoured,   and  who  was  confcious  that,  with 
proper  encouragement,  better   things  might  be  done,   muft 
have  been  a  mortifying   profpeft.     But  though  he  might 
lament  that  the  courfe  of  the  ftream  ran  fo  much  againfl:  his 
ov^n  and  his  country's  intereft,  his  powers  did  not  then  enable 
him  to  turn  the  current ;  he,  therefore,  for  the  prefent,  fol- 
lowed it,  and  defigned  and  engraved  many  views  of  places  in 
and  about  London  ;  which   were  generally  publifhed  at  the 
low  price    of  one  {hilling  each.     Befides  thefe,  he  copied 
many  prints  from  Vandevelde,  Brooking,  Berghem,  Oftade, 
Caftiglione,  Salvator  Rofa,  &c  * 

The  facility  with   which  he  drew,    etched,   and  managed 

the  dry  needle,  enabled  him  to  Qomplete  a  great  number  of 

prints ;   and  with  a  view  of  fhewing  the  improvement  of  the 

art  fince  the  time  of  their   publication,  the  alderman  lately 

CoUeSed  the  whole  into  one  port  folio,  and  publifhed  it  at 

five  guineas.f     In  his    introdudion   to  this  work,  he  fairly 

remarks  : 

''  That 

-*  Even  at  this  period,  he  was  fo  much  alive  to  fame,  that  after  having 
palTed  feveral  months  in  copying  an  hlftorical  pI<5lursof  Goriolanus^  by  Seba- 
ftian  Concha,  he  fo  much  dilliked  his  own  engraving,  that  he  cut  the  plate 
to  pieces. 

I  The  number  of  thefe  prints,  which  were  drawn  and  engraved  at  a  time 
when  the  artift  had  much  other  bufinefs  to  attend  to,  difplayed  uncommon 

induftry ; 
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*^  That  to  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  it  may  be  an  objei^^ 
cf  fomccuriofity,  as  it  was  from  the  profits  of  thcfe  print.s 
that  the  engraver  of  them  was  firft  enabled  to  hold  out 
encouragement  to  young  artifts  in  this  line,  and  thereby,  he 
flatters  himfelf,  has  fomewhat  contributed  to  bring  the  art 
of  engraving  in  England  to  fuch  a  ftatc  of  fuperiority.  It 
may  like  wife  be  added,  that  this  is  the  firft  hoi  that  ever 
made  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Few  men  have  had  the  happinefs  of  feeing,  in  a  finglc 
Jife-time,  fuch  a  rapid  improvement ;  and  the  publiflier  will 
be  gratified,  if  in  the  future  hiflory  of  the  art,  his  very  ex- 
tcnfive  undertakings  (hall  be  thought  to  have  contributed  to 
it.  When  the  fmallnefs  of  this  work  'is  compared  with  what 
has  followed,  he  hopes  it  will  imprefs  all  young  artifts  with 
the  truth  of  what  he  has  already  held  out  to  them— that  /«- 
dujlryy  patience,  and  perfeverance,  united  to  talents,  are  cer^ 
tain  to  furmount  all  difficulties^^ 

To  return  from  the  alderman's  precepts,  to  his  publica- 
tions. Finding  that  the  tafte  for  prints  encreafed,  and  that 
fums  larger  and  larger  were  annually  drawn  out  of  this  coun- 
try by  French  artifts,  he  fought  for  an  Englifti  engraver 
who  could  equal,  if  not  excel  them — and  in  Woollet  he 
found  one.  The  temple  of  Apollo  from  Claude,  and  two 
premium  piSures  by  th^  Smiths  of  Chichefter,  were  among 
the  firft  that  he  engraved  ;  but  the  Niobe,  and  the  Phaeton, 
from  Wilfon,  which  were  publiftied  by  fubfcription  at  5s. 
each,  were  the  two  great  pillars  on  whiqh  Woollet's  well- 
earned 

induftry ;  and  the  manner  in  which  many  of  them  arc  executed,  evince  talents, 
that  pra<5iicc,  and  his  conftitutional  pcrfeverance^  would  have  rendered 
highly  rcfpe<$lable.  The  man  who  could  engrave  fuch  a  print  as  the  Medea 
and  Jafon,  from  Salvator  Rofa — if  he  had  not  become  the  firfl  in  his  profef- 
fion — muft  have  been  in  the  very  frft  line.  The  pen  and  ink  drawing  of 
"Wrcxham-church,  feveral  views  in  Derbyfhire,  &c.  and  a  very  corrtS.  and 
fpiritcd  copy  from  Hogarth's  enraged  mufician,  are  now  in  the  poffcffion  of 
JMT".  Nicpl,  of  Pall-mall. 
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earned  reputation  was  built.  For  the  firft  of*lhem,  the  al- 
derman agreed  to  give  the  engraver  fifty  guineas  ;♦  and^ 
when  it  was  completed  he  paid  him  a  hundred.  The  fecond, 
the  artift  agreed  to  paint  for  fifty  guineas,  and  the  alderman 
paid  him  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Proof  prints  were  not» 
at  that  time,  confidered  as  having  any  particular  value  ;  the 
few  that  were  taken  off  to  examine  the  progrefs  of  the  plate, 
were  delivered  to  fuch  fubfcribers  as  wifhed  to  have  them,  at 
the  fame  price  as  the  common  imprefiions.  Several  of  thefe 
have  been  fince  bought  in  public  au<Sions,  at  ten  pounds 
each.  At  Mr.  Hilliard's  fale,  one  of  them  fold  for  eleven 
guineas. 

The  number  of  fine — of  inimitably  fine  prints  which  have 
been  fince  that  time  engraved  in  this  country,  have,  indif- 
putably,  fixed  the  Englirti  fchool  above  every  other  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  been  a  very  important  article  in  the  commerce 
of  this  nation,  by  altering  the  balance  immenfely  in  our  fa- 
vour. 

The  alderman  has  not  confined  himfelf  to  prints ;  he  has 
alfo  done  more  towards  eftablvfhing  an  Englifli  fchool  of  hif- 
torical  painting  than  any  other  man  :  it  is  hardly  neceffary  to 
fay,  we  allude  to  the  Shakfpeare  gallery;  an  undertaking  of 
a  magnitude  that  was  never  before  attempted,  and  conduced 
in  a  manner  that  muft  aftonifh  every  nation  in  Europe. 
With  that  enthufiaflic  ardour  which  he  feels  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  arts,  he  has  prefented  to  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  London  feveral  very  valuable  piQurcs;  which  are 
placed  in  the  council  chamber,  at  Guildhall.  Some  of  them 
are  calculated  to  commemorate  the  atiions  of  thofe  heroes 

who 

"■^  The  immenfe  difference  between  the  prices  paid  to  artlfts  ntiv  and  tken^ 
is  almoft  incredible  ; — the  MefTrs.  Boydells,  in  their  advcrtifemcnt  to  the 
print  of  Major  Pearfon,  aflert,  that  painting  the  pidure,  engraving  the 
print,  and  every  incidental  expence,  cofl  them  the  infimenfc  fum  of  five 
thoufand  pounds. 
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•v<^ho  have  done  honour  to  the  Britifli  nanFie;*  and  others^  to 
imprefs  on  the  minds  of  the  rifing  generation  the  fentiments 
of  virtue,  induftry,  and  prudence,  in  feveral  very  well-ima- 
gined allegorical  reprefentations,  painted  by  Mr.  Rigaud, 
Smirke,  Weftall,  &c.  Such  is  the  flight  memorial  of  his 
condu6i,  as  an  artift  and  protector  of  the  arts.  On  his  con- 
duQ:  as  a  citizen,  it  is  not  necefiary  for  this  page  to  record 
any  eulogium.  In  the  different  offices  of  alderman,  fheriff, 
and  firft  magiftrate  of  the  city  of  London,  he  has  afted  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  remembered,  and  by  many  remembered 
gratefully  ; — for  though  inflexibly  juft,  he  was  ever  merciful ; 
and  when  hufbands  came  before  him,  with  complaints  of 
their  wives;  mafters,  of  their  fervants  or  apprentices;  fa- 
thers, of  their  children  ;  he  invariably,  and  often  fuccefsfully, 
tried  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other,  and  accommodate  their 
differences. 

To  the  duties  of  his  office  he  has  ever  been  peculiarly  at- 
tentive ;  and  very  often,  when  it  was  not  in  his  rotation, 
fupplied  the  place  of  a  brother  alderman.  This,  confidering 
the  great  attention  necefTary  to  his  own  bufinefs,  is  no  flight 
trouble;  but  he  has  been  enabled  to  do  it  from  having  gene- 
rally arranged  his  bufinefs^  fo  as  to  be  beforehand  with  the 
duties  of  the  occafion.  In  this,  his  charafter  is  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  that  of  the  late  duke  of  Newcaftle ;  of 
whom  George  II.  once  faid,  that  he  loji  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing, and  was  running  after  it  all  the  refl  of  the  day. 

Of  the  alderman's  fimplicity  of  manners,  integrity  of 
mind,  and  private  worthy  much  might  be  faid — but  he  lives 
*— and  may  his  life  and  health  be  prolonged,  and  continue 
to  be  honourable  to  himfelf  and  ufeful  to  his  fellow-citizens! 

*  Thfe  half  length  of  Lord  Hcathfield,  is,  perhaps,  the  fincll  portrait 
tBat  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds  ever  painted. 

MR. 
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THE  fubje£l  of  this  memoir  is  defcended  from  reputable 
parents;  very  early  in  life,  he,  himfelf,  wasfent  to  Chrift\ 
hofpital,  a  mod  excellent  inftitution,  which  has  furnifhed 
the  univerfities  with  admirable  fcholars,  the  church  with 
many  learned  divines,  the  navy  with  able  officers ;  and  what, 
in  a  commercial  nation  like  this,  is  no  fmall  praife,  the  ex- 
change, with  enterprifing  and  fuccefsful  merchants. 

The  youthful  ftudent  difcovered  an  aftonifhing  attachment 
to  books;  and  what,  in  fuch  an  inftitution,  is  no  trifling 
diftinSion,  aQually  got  to  the  top  of  the  fchool  fooner  than 
ever  was  known  before  his  time.*  This  rare  inftance  of 
afiiduity,  was  accompanied  by  a  paffion,  which  but  feldom 
attends  on  induftry — a  ftrong  propenfity  for  poetry.  Pope, 
fpeaking  of  himfelf,  fays : 

"  As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 

**  I  lifp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.** 

This  feems  to  have  been  alfo  the  cafe  of  George  Dyer,  with 
only  this  difference,  that  while  the  one  wooed  the  mufesin  his 
vernacular  tongue  only,  the  other  had  likewife  recourfe  to 
a  foreign  idiom,  and  addrefled  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemofyne,  in  what  is  fuppofed  to  have  .been  their  native 
language.  This  cUffical  tafte,  particularly  his  ardent  at- 
tachment  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  at  length  procur- 
ed him  a  patron  in  the  perfon  of  Dr.  Afkew,  a  phyfician  of 
great  fortune,  and  confiderable  influence ;  diftinguifhed  for 
his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature,  and  his  valuable  colleaion 

of 

*  It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  obferve,  that  his  mafters  were  the  RcyJ 
Peter  Whplley  and  Rev.  James  Pcnn,  both  known  to  thfr  world,  as  literary  meiu. 
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of  books  and  MSS.  in  the  fame  language.  Pleafed  with  the 
early  proficiency,  and  congenial  difpofition  of  the  young 
man,  he  took  an  intereft  in  his  ftudies,  and  purfuits;  and 
prefaging  that  he  would  diftinguifh  himfelf  at  fonne  future 
period,  promifed  that  he  (hould  fee  him  amply  provided  for. 
But,  alas!  fuch  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  that  this 
worthy  man  was  cut  off  foon  after;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time, 
when  his  pupil  only  beheld  the  bloJfomSi  and  had  not  yet 
realized  the  fruits  of  expeSation. 

Notwithftanding  this  fevere  lofs,  he  repaired  to  Cambridge ; 
and,  in  confequence  of  the  connexion  above  alluded  to,  chofe 
Emanuel  college,  where  his  friend  had  been  educated. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obferve,  that  a  confidera- 
ble  time  previous  to  this  epoch,  Mr.  Dyer  acquired  fome- 
what  of  a  gloomy  caft  of  mind,  and  connected  himfelf  with 
many  of  the  fe£laries.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  claffics 
were  no  longer  fuch  favourites  as  before ;  modern  religionifts 
were  recurred  to,  in  preference  to  heathen  poets ;  and  even 
the  ruling  paflion  was  fufpended :  for  the  mufes  and  metho- 
difm  do  not  affort  well  together ! 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  flay  at  Emanuel  college, 
George  led  a  retired  life;  frequenting  only  the  company  of 
fome  few  men  who  happened  to  think  like  himfelf.     His  reli- 
gious propenfities  do  not  feem,  however,  to  have  altogether 
relaxed  his  ardour  for  ftudy,  as  his  application  was  flill  con- 
fpicuous ;   though  his  mind  revolted  at  the  trammels  of  col- 
legiate difcipline.  This  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
h\s  favourite  purfuits  are  recolleQed  ;  for  men  of  fervid  ima- 
ginations are  unwilling  to  fubje6):  themfelves  to  the  rigors  of 
the  Alexandrian  fchool;    and  although  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt,  difdained  not  to  become  the  pupil  of  Euclid,  yet  but 
few  poets  or  religionifts  have  evinced  a  turn  for  mathema- 
tics.   Indeed,  fuch  an  averfion  Is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for :  this  fublime  fcience  is  founded  on  demonflration,  and  it 

ia 
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is  not  on  fuch  a  bafis,  that  either  the  fancy  of  the  one,  or 
the  fuperftition  of  the  other,  can  poffibly  be  ereftcd. 

Mr.  D's  ftudies  were  accordingly  confined  to  Metaphyfics, 
Theology,  and  the  Claflics.  Some  time  before  he  had 
taken  his  degree,  his  mind  began  to  range  abroad,  and  to 
fpeculate  freely,  relative  to  fyftematic  chriftianity,  and  ab- 
ftrafl:  enquiries  concerning  firfl:  truths.  If  this  propenfity 
be  not  unfortunate,  it  is,  at  leaft,  unprofitable  ;  more  efpe- 
cially  to  a  young  man  like  the  prefent,  all  of  whofe  hopes 
in  life  originated  either  from  his  college  or  the  church- 
The  confequence  was,  that  after  a  fit  of  melancholy,  the 
ftern  didates  of  principle  got  the  better  of  all  interefted 
views,  and  the  theologian  (for  fuch  he  had  now  become)  de- 
termined to  overftep  the  threfhold  of  the  church. 

All  golden  dreams  of  preferment  being  thus  blafled  in  the 
very  outfet,  by  the  breath  of  confcientious  fcruples,  Mr.  D. 
naturally  turned  his  mind  towards  a  fituation,  for  which 
he  leems  to  have  been  admirably  adapted,  both  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  education,  and  the  placidnefs  of  his  manners. 
InftruSed  himfelf,  he,  accordingly,  determined  to  inftruQ: 
others,  and  for  feme  time  aiTifted  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grimwood, 
who  then  kept  a  very  refpeftable  academy  at  Dedham,  in 
Eflex,  from  which  he  has  lately  retired. 

But  he  at  length  determined  to  return  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  made  an  open  avowal  of  his  diffent  from  the  efta- 
bliihed  church.  While  at  the  univerfity,  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  a  very  extraordinary  man,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Robinfon,  the  apoflle  of  the  Baptifls,  with  whom  he  for 
fome  time  refided;  at  this  period,  he  preached  occafionally 
in  his  meeting-houfe,  which  almoft  faced  Emanuel  college  ; 
he  alfo  appeared  frequently  in  the  pulpits  of  others  of  the 
diffenting  clergy,  both  at  Cambridge,  Oxford,  &c. 

After  fignallfing  himfelf  in  this  manner  for  fome  time,  with- 
out any  particular  adherence  to  creeds  or  fyftems,  Mr.  D* 
at  length  determined  to  put  a  period  to  his  milTion. 

Having 
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Having  repaired  to  Cambridge,  he  was  encouraged  to 
undertake  a  work  on  the  fubfcription  to  the  XXXIX  articles 
of  the  church  of  England.  Many  of  the  diflenters  coun- 
tenanced the  plan ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  feveral  even 
within  the  walls  of  the  univerfity  who  encouraged  it,  fuch 
as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who  afitually  introduced  a  grac« 
for  the  removal  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  intolerable 
burden,  Mr.  Hammond,  fellow  of  Queen's,  and  Mr.  Friend, 
fellow  of  Jefus'. 

Having  now  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  from 
his  **  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Subfcriptions,'*  &c.  he 
determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  London.  His  firft  occupa- 
tion in  the  capital  required  great  memory,  and  fome  talents ; 
thefe  he  poffeffed,  but  it  was  attended, with  a  degree  of 
drudgery  that  proved  intolerable.  He  accordingly  foon  dif- 
covered,  that  the  ofBce  of  reporter  of  the  debates  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  was  unfuitable  to  his  difpofition ;  he 
therefore  quickly  relinquifhed  it,  and  publifhed  a  fecond 
edition  of  his  book  on  fubfcription,  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved.  It  is  a  mifcellaneous  compofition,  and  abounds 
with  politics,  theology,  metaphyfics,  criticifms  on  the  fcrip- 
tural  text,  an  examination  of  the  fathers,  iS^rc.  About  the 
fame  time  he  printed  a  volume  of  poems. 

Mr.  D.  now  formed  an  extenfive  acquaintance  among 
men  of  letters,  and  engaged  in  the  bufinefs  of  profeiilonal 
criticifm,  being  at  that  time  employed  in  writing  for  the 
Reviews;  he  alfo  aflifted  gentlemen  in  acquiring,  or  regain- 
ing their  knowledge  of  the  clalTics. 

It  fhould  be  obferved  here,  that  on  his  arrival  in  the  me- 
tropolis he  threw  off  his  black  coat,  and  affumed,  in  all  re- 
fpe9:s  a  fecular  appearance,  except  in  refpe£t  to  his  hair, 
which  ftill  favoured  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tonfure :  he,  how- 
ever, has  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  fee  even  this 
become  fafliionablej    for,    after  having  been  confined  for 
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lome  centuries  to  the  clergy,  it  has  b^en  recently  ^o^d  by 
the  beau  monde. 

On  his  coming  to  town,  he  found  party  difputes  and  opi- 
nions running  very  high;  but  ahhpugh  he  himfelf  had  been 
an  orator  in  the  pulpit,  and  was  accuftomed  at  tintes  to 
fpeak  extemporej  yet  he  never  delivered  his  fentiments  in 
any  fociety  of  the  reformers  ;  for  he  feems  to  have  confi- 
dered  himfelf  in  his  political  noviciatey  and  to  have  preferved 
the  referve,  fo  rigoroufly  enjoined  to  the  difciples  of  the 
Samian  fage.  But  although  filent  hunfelf,  he  may  have 
been  faid  to  have,  literally,  opened  the  mouths  of  others  \  as 
he  wrote  feveral  fongs  for  political  clubs,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote feftivity,  and  relax  the  brow  of  care  from  the  fatigues 
and  difappointments  of  life. 

Soon  after  the  much-dreaded  "  Rights  of  Man,"  which 
had  nearly  effefited  a  revolution  in  the  political  world,  made 
its  appearance,  Mr.  Dyer  publiflied  the  firfl:  edition  of 
**  The  Complaints  of  the  Poor  People  of  England,'*  with 
the  motto  of  ^^  fiat  juftitia."  This  mud  beconfeffed,  evep 
at  that  time,  to  have  been  a  bold  pamphlet ;  now  it  would 
be  intolerable^  and  might  fubjefl  publifher,  author,  and, 
perhaps,  printer,  to  the  unfriendly  greetings  of  his  Majef- 
ty's  Attorney-general ! 

His  next  work  was  a  treatife  on  the  *^  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Benevolence,"  intended  as  an  appendix  to  the  for- 
mer;  it  contains  fome  facls  relative  to  the  (late-prifoners. 

After  this  followed  his  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Robert  Robinfon,  late  Minifter  of  the  DifTenting 
Congregation,  in  St.  Andrew's  Parifh,  Cambridge." 

The  next  performance,  of  any  fize,  by  Mr.  Dyer,  ap^ 
pears  to  be  "The  Poet's  Fate,"  produced  in  1797,  in 
which  he  traces  in  fome  very  good  lines,  the  fufFerings  and 
diflreffes  of  the  votaries  of  the  mufes  not  only  in  modern, 
but  alfo 
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-^— **  In  ancient  time$,  lon^  crc  poor  Butler  fighM, 
"  Or  dinncrlefs  the  polifliM  Lovelace  died.'* 

This  IS  to  be  followed  by  *^  Poetic  Sympathies." 

He  haspublifhedjbefides  thofe  already  enumerated,  a  Sati* 
rical  Prologue  to  the  celebrated  Latin  comedy  of  Ignoramus, 
in  which  he  does  not  fpare  even  lawn  Jleeves^  when  a  proper 
occafion  offers ;  and  he  has  lately  undertaken  to  print  his 
poetical  works,  for  which  there  is  the  promife  of  a  hand- 
fome  fubfcription. 

On  the  whole,  George  Dyer  mud   be  allowed  to  be  a 
fingular  charafler.     In  order  to  furnifh  his  mind  with  fads, 
and  gratify  his  eye  with  apleafing  romantic  fcenery,  he  un^ 
dertook,  and  a6lually  accompliflied,   a  tour,   principally,    if 
not  wholly,  on  foot  i  through   the   moft  interefting  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.     No  man  in  this  country  is 
more  converfant  with   what  may  be  termed  the  cradle  and 
the  grave  of  genius — the  free-fchools  and  the  prifons  of  the 
ifland,  moft  of  which  he  has  vifited  in  perfon.  The  prefent 
ftate  of  his  mind,   in  refpeO:  to  religion,  we  are   wholly 
unacquainted  with ;  of  all  ihe  ancient  fefls,   however,  he 
feems  moft  to   refemble  the   Peripatetics^    who  placed  the 
fummum  bonum,  *^  not  in  the  pleafures  of  paflive  fenfation, 
but  in  the  due  exercife  of   the  moral  and  intellefliual  facul- 
ties/'    Like  them  too,  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  imbibe 
pr  retail  inftruQion  while  he  walked  ;  and  as  this  country  has 
not,  like  Athens  of  old,  a  Peripaton,  he  frequently  indulges 
in  the  ftreet,  or  the  public  road. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  obfervable  in  this  gentle- 
man :  this  confifts  in  the  rejection  of  all  titles  from  his 
works  ;  for  which,  he  fays,  he  has  hiftory,  philofophy,  and 
even  Chriftianity  on  his  fide.  He  alfo  obferves  very  Ihrewdly 
in  one  of  his  publications,  ^'  that  thofe  artificial  diftinc- 
^*  tions  w  hich  originated  in  tyranny,  and  are  perpetuated  by 
**  cuftom,  lie  at  the  boitojn  of  many  ferious  cviU  that  exift 
•<  in  fociety.'*  A. 
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THIS  gentleman  Is  the  only  fon  of  a  refpe£table  Italian 
merchant,  who  has  long  refided  in  this  country,  and  who  i& 
well  known  and  eftecmedupon  'Change. 

The  early  part  of  his   youth    was  pafled   at  the  country 
refidence  of  his   father  at  Enfield,  where  he  was  fent  to  a 
neighbouring   fchool.     Here  he    learnt  nothing  but  a  little 
imperfefit  Latin  ;  enough,  however,  to  perceive  that  there 
were  beauties    in  Virgil   and  Horace,  which  his  pedagogue 
could  not  afTift  him  in  difcerning  and  appreciating.     After  a 
refidence  of    feveral   years,    the    afFedVionate   care   of   his 
parents   afllfted  him  with  a  variety  of  mafters ;  but  as   h-c 
revolted  againft  the  difcipline  of  elementary  knowledge,    it 
was  refolved  that  he  fhould  be  fent  to  a  private  feminary  in 
the  city  of  Amfterdam.     A  year  had  fcarcely  pafled  under 
his  new  tutor,  when  he   became  the  matter  of  his  matter. 
If  he  had  made   no   progrefs  in  claflical   literature,  he  had 
now,  however,    acquired    a  confiderable   knowledge  of  all 
the   modern    languages  ;     he  declaimed  paffages    from  the 
plays  of  the  Spanifh  Calderon,  the  Luciad  of  the  Portuguef^ 
Camoens,    the  Jerufalem   of  Taflb,  and  particularly  from 
the  Henriade  of  Voltaire.     He  formed   a  paflionaie  attach- 
ment to  the  higher  clafs  of  French  writers ;  he  felt  with  alt 
the    energy   of  tafte,  the  rich    imagination    and    feduQive 
periods  of  Rouffeau,    the  pointed   and  brilliant   diftion   of 
Voltaire,  and  the  concifenefs  and  delicacy  of  Montefquieu. 

On  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  again  retired  to 
the  country-houfe  of  his^  father.  He  now  indulged  more 
extenfively  in  an  uninterrupted  perufal  of  authors  of  tatte, 
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He  faw,  with  pleafure,  that  he  was  neither  adapted  by 
nature,  nor  defigned  by  his  friends  for  a  commercial  life. 
Having  made  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  he  returned 
with  a  valuable  colledion  of  books,  particularly  in  the 
French  language.  He  now  had  a  confirmed  tafte  for  the 
literature  of  that  refined  and  volatile  people  ;  and,  as  he 
has  obferved,  among  them  he  not  only  found  works  of  tafte, 
not  elfe where  to  be  met  with,  but  a  vaft  refource  for  the 
jMaieria  Liieraria^  which  exifts  in  no  other  nation. 

The  earlieft  performance  avowedly  by  Mr.  DTfraeli  is 
^^  A  Poetical  Epiftle  on  the  Abufe  of  Satire,"  which  was 
written,  we  underftand,  to  gratify  a  certain  man  of  letters, 
who  was  his  neighbour,  and  who  fmarted  under  the  fcourge 
of  Peter  Pindar.  As  a  firft  production,  it  exhibits  his 
poetical  talents  to  confiderable  advantage.  This  effufion 
afterwards  procured  him  the  friendfhip  of  Dr.  VVolcot,  who 
has  not  only  encouraged  his  poetical  efforts,  by  Unequivocal 
marks  of  his  approbation,  but  conferred  on  him  ftill  more 
lifeful  fervices,  by  many  proofs  of  his  friend fhi p. 

In  I  790,  Mr.  D'Ifraeli  made  a  more  formal  appearance 
in  public,  by  addrefling  a  poem,  entitled  '^  A  Defence  of 
Poetry,"  to  the  prefent  laureat.  The  whole  edition, 
excepting  the  few  copies  fold,  was  burnt  by  the  author ; 
undefervedly,  itfeems,  for  the  Monthly  Review  of  March, 
I  791,  gives  it  the  following  character :  — 

"  Mr.  D'Ifraeli  is  among  the  few  modern  poets  who  have  at- 
**  tained  their  favour  (the  mufes) ;  they  appear,  from  the  tefti- 
**  mony  before  us,  to  have  diftinguifhed  him  from  the  crowd,  and 
**  to  have  allowed  him  a  plenteous  draught  from  their  fountain  of 
*'  infpiration.  He  is  not  without  a  knowledge  of  the  requilitcs  of 
**  genuine  poetry ;  his  verfification  is  elegant,  flowing,  and  har- 
*'  monious  ;  nor  can  we  read  this  fpecimen  of  his  abilities,  without 
**  perceiving  that  he  has  devoted  his  days  and  his  nights  to  our  im- 
<*  mortal  Pope.'* 
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In  1 791,  from  thefe  elevatvons  6f  poetry,  our  authbV 
defcend'^S  into  the  humble,  but,  with  him,  the  agreeable 
and  entertaining  path  of  compilatron.  The  firft  volume  of 
his  *^  Curlofuies  of  Literature"  was  publifhed  anonymoufly  ; 
but  the  fafciilation  of  public  fav^our  induced  him  to  prefix 
his  name  to  the  fecond.  TKefe  compilation's  foon  bec^mfe 
popular,  and  have  been  a  fource  of  numerous  imitations. 
The  volumes  form  a  rich  repofitory  of  litmr'y  anecdote, 
and  contain  many  original  and  well- written  "criticirms.  The 
rapid  fale  of  three  large  editions  is  th^  bell  prbxxf  of  iht 
public  opinion. 

As  an  oiiginal  writer,  he  foon  afterwards  produced  his 
**  Diflertation  on  Anecdotes,"  of  Which  Work  this  Gritic'al 
Review  for  January,  1794,  obferves,  th^t 

"  This  is  an  eccentric,  an  ingenious,  and  philofophical  per* 
**  formance.  The  author,  in  a  very  mafterly  way,  vindicates  the 
"  detailer  of  anecdotes  ¥rom  the  charge  of  being  a  iiterary  trifler, 
*'  and  his  remarks  arc  extremeJy  fenfible  and  entertaining ;  they 
**  are  given  in  a  hvely  ftrain  of  reafoning,  and  form  a  very  judi- 
**  cious  and  curious  fpeculation.'* 

This  was  followed  by  his  **  EfTay  on  the  Literary  Cha- 
ra£ter."  The  merits  of  this  ingenious  and  original  per- 
formance are  too  generally  known  to  require  any  eulogium 
in  this  place. 

In  1  796,  he  produced  a  volume  of  Mifcellanies ;  it  is  not 
fo  original  as  his  two  former  productions ;  but  thediSion,  as 
ufual,  is  highly  polifhed,  and  the  anecdotes  are  uncommon 
and  curious. 

His  laft  performance  was  a  philofophical  novel,  in  two 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  '^  Vaurien."  The  chief  object 
of  this  work  was  to  fatirize  certain  literary  eccentricities  and 
monjito/iiies  which  have  lately  been  obtruded  upon  the 
public.  Some  of  the  game  was  doubtlefs  fair  ;,  a  few  cha- 
raders   were,  however,  too  much  overftrained  and  carica- 
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turcd  to  imprcfs  every  reader  with  the  juftice  of  the  attack. 
To  exaggerate  is  the  common  failing  of  all  fatyrifts  and 
caricaturifts,  and  Mr.  D'Ifraeli  may  not,  perhaps,  have  ex- 
ceeded the  ufual  licence. 

He  is  at  this  time  engaged  upon  a  work,  which,  from  a 
publiftied  fpecimen,*  promifes  confiderably  to  exalt  his  re- 
putation as  a  fine  writer.  It  is  to  confift  of  feveral  romances, 
cmbelliflied  with  original  poetry. 

Mr.  D'Ifraeli  is  unmarried,  and  at  this  time  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  His  habits  and  connexions  are  as 
ftri£tly  literary  as  thofe  of  any  refident  of  the  metropolis. 
Few  perfons  read  and  write  more  ;  fcarceiy  any  compofe 
with  equal  rapidity  ;  and,  if  clofe  application  do  not  injure 
his  health,  the  execution  of  fome  of  his  literary  defigns 
promife  confiderable  future  gratification  to  the  public. 

A.  D. 

*  \ndc  Monthly  Magazine,  page  368,  May,  1798' 
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THE  life  of  this  gentleman  is  not  barren  of  incident,  for 
unlike  that  of  moft  men  of  letters,  his  has  been  a£live  and 
enterprizing  ;  and  very  few  of  his  movements  have  been 
unaccompanied  with  a  correfpondent  effe£l. 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Wales.  His  father's  circum- 
fiances  having  become  fomewhat  embarraffed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  feme  unfuccef^ful  fpeculations  in  mines,  he 
fought  for  refuge  from  the  refledions  incident  to  the  (late 
into  which  he  had  involved  himfelf,  and  numerous  family, 
by  flying  to  the  comforts  of  religion. 

He  at  this  time  refided  in  Glamorganfhire,  where  his  fon 
David  was  born  ;  who,  with  his  other  children,  were  fent 
to  a  neighbouring  fchool  for  education.  Old  Mr.  Williams, 
by  affociating  with  the  methodifls,  had  imbibed  their  prin- 
ciples and  enthufiafm  ;  and  refolved  to  train  up  his  fon  to  the 
church,  probably  intending  him  for  a  teacher  among  his 
fcfl:,  and,  no  doubt,  expeding  him  to  become  one  of  its 
faints! 

David  difcovered  lively  and  promifing  abilities ;  but  fuch 
as  by  no  means  qualified  him  for  the  ftation  allotted  him, 
to  which,  indeed,  he  had  an  infuperable  repugnance.  Yet 
a  parent's  dying  injunftion  controlled  his  refolution,  and  he 
went  reluctantly  through  the  preparatory  forms  of  education, 
necefTary  to  fit  him  for  the  diflenting  miniftry. 

His  firft  appearance,  in  the  charader  of  a  preacher,  was 
at  Froome,  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  where,  although  he  could 
not  conceal  the  diflike  he  entertained  to  the  primnefs  and 
precifenefs  of  the  diffenters ;  yet  he  foon  made  himfelf  be- 
loved and  admired  by    his  congregation.     His    reputation 
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for  abilities,  fpread  fo  rapidly,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  was  invited  to  Exeter,  as  the  fucceffor  of  two 
celebrated  paflors  ;  and  he  underwent  the  requifite  for- 
malities of  ordination,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  the 
miniftry  in  the  Arian  congregation  there. 

Soon  after  this,  he  embarked  in  a  plan  which  originated 
at  Liverpool,  to  introduce  a  Socinian  liturgy  among  the. 
diffenters.  A  fociety,  for  this  purpofe,  had  been  founded 
at  the  Ofliagon  chapel  there,  by  the  perfons  who  had  con- 
ceived the  defign ;  and  Mr.  Williams  foon  perfuaded  his 
congregation  to  adopt  it ;  this  aflFords  no  common  inftance 
of  their  attachment  to  him  !  In  that  city,  he  might  have 
lived  an  eafy  and  agreeable  life ;  but  he  at  length  became, 
difguftcd  at  fome  hypocritical  fchemes,  difcovered  by  him, 
and  aftually  determined  to  quit  the  Weft  of  England, 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  received  fome  diftinguiflied 
civilities  from  the  diffenters,  and  did  duty  at  one  of  their 
congregations  at  Highgate,  until  he  had  prepared  a  plan  of 
education  which  he  meant  to  carry  into  prafitice. 

While  at  Highgate,  he  preached  a  courfe  of  "  Sernaans, 
**  on  Religious  Hypocrify,'*  which  he  publifhed  in  twa 
volumes,  8vo.  In  1770,  he  v/rote  a  poignant  *'  Letter  to 
Mr.  Garrick,  on  his  condu£t  and  talents  as  manager  and, 
performer  ;"  this  was  followed  by  a  work  called  ^^  the 
Philofopher,"  confifting  of  three  polemical  conyerfations  ; 
with  dedications  to  Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  bifhop  of, 
Gloucefter. 

When  a  refpeSable  body  of  clergy,  chiefly  diffenters^ 
met  at  the  Feathers  tavern,  to  petition  for  relief  in  tKe. 
fubfcription  to  the  thirty-niqe  articles,  Mr.  WiUi^^rn^  vi[as 
applied  to,  and  at  their  folicitation,  drew,  up  fome  *^  Effays 
on  public  Worfhip,  Patriotifm,  and  Projefts  of  Re^fofr 
mation.;"  which  were  printed  and  publilhed,  b.i^t  are. faid. 
to  contain  fentirpents  approximating,  mor^.  towards  deif^u 
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than  his  employers  wifhed.  An  appendix  was  added  after- 
wards, which  is  peculiarly  fevere  on  the  conduft  of  the 
diflenters,  with  whom  he  afterwards  broke  off  all  con"" 
nexion. 

About  the  year  1773,  he  brought   forward  his   plan  of 
education,  founded  on  the  outline   given  by  Commenius, 
when  he  was  invited  here,  to   reform  the  Englifti  fchools ; 
and  whofe   defign   was   fruftrated  by  the   civil    wars.     Mr. 
Williams  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  on  this  occafion,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  although  he  was  a  ftranger  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and   his   religious  tenets  lay  under  fome  imputation 
among  the  orthodox,  yet  he  met  with  great  encouragement. 
The  honorarium  of  his  pupils,  was  high;  but,  notwlthftand- 
ing  this,  their  number  was  confiderable.     He  was  now  in  a 
fair  way  of  making  his  fortune,  and  of  introducing  a  more 
rational  and  eafy  mode  of  education  ;  when,  at  this  criti- 
cal period,  he  loft  his  wife,  a  lofs,  which,  notwithftanding 
all  his  philofophical  fortitude,  he   was   unable   to  fupport : 
he  accordingly  fled  both  from  his  habitation  and  inftitution, 
to  take  (belter  in  the   remote   part  of  Derbyfhire,  wher^, 
for  fome  time,  he  indulged  his  melancholy. 

While  at  Chelfea,  he  publiftied  a  Treatife  on  Education, 
in  a  duodecimo  volume;  which  contains  fome  uncommonly 
acute  and  judicious  remarks  on  that  fubje£t,  and  difclofes  his 
fentiments  with  refpeS  to  revealed  religion. 

During  his  refidence  there,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin, 
with  whom  he  was  intimate,  took  refuge  in  his  houfe,  from 
the  ftorm  he  apprehended  would  follow  Mr.  WedderburneV 
unwarranted  attack  on  him  at  the  council-board  ;  an  event 
which  is  faid  to  have  had  more  effefl;  towards  the  crifls 
which  foon  followed,  than  can  be  eafily  imagined.  And 
here,  we  are  affured  it  was  that  the  philofopher  of  PenfyU 
vania,  concerted  with  his  friend  the  plan  of  a  deiftical  and 

philofophical 
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philofophical  Icfiure.  This  fcheme  was^  at  length,  carried 
into  praflice;  for  on  his  return  to  London,  Mr.  Williams 
opened  a  chapel  In  Margaret- ftreet,  Cavendifh-fquare,  in 
which  he  was  fupported  by  feveral  perfons  of  confequence 
and  fortune,  &c.  &c.  The  connplexion  of  his  difcourfes, 
was,  however,  neither  relifhed  by  churchmen  nor  diffenters ; 
accordingly,  although  many  went  to  hear  him,  few  enrolled 
their  narnes  as  members. 

While  officiating  in  this  capacity,  he  publifhed  the  Inau- 
guration Sermon,  two  volumes  of  LeSures  on  the  Univer-r 
fal  Principles  of  Religion  and  Morality ;  and  a  Liturgy  for 
the  Chapel.  Notwithftanding  a  variety  of  obftacles,  he 
continued  his  labours,  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  years ; 
but  as  the  fubfcribers  did  not  increafe,  he  removed  to  a  pri- 
vate room,  where  he  delivered  his  opinions  before  thofe  who 
fupported  the  inftitution.  His  fociety  was,  indeed,  fmall ; 
but  it  was  as  refpeQable  as  any  in  England. 

Mr.  Williams's  other  publications  confift  of  a  pamphlet  on 
"  The  Nature  and  Extent  of  Intelleaual  Liberty  ;''  ^'  A 
Plan  of  Aflbciation,  on  Conftitutional  Principles,"  a  tra(^ 
written  at  the  time  of  the  riots  in  London  ;  **  Letters  on 
Political  Liberty;"  occafioned  by  the  county  meetings  and 
aflbciations,  in  1782;  **  LeSures  on  Political  Principles," 
and  '*  Leflures  on  Education  ;"  and,  a  "  Hiftory  of  Mon- 
rnouthfhire,"  in  one  volume,  4to. 

Several  anonymous  works  have  been  attributed  to  Mr. 
Williams^  fuch  as  "  Royal  Recolleftions ;"  but  it  is  fo  in- 
finitely beneath  his  abilities,  that  no  one  of  his  friends  can 
allow  it  to  be  his.  The  "  Leflbns  to  a  Young  Prince," 
and  *'  An  Apology  for  profefling  the  Religion  of  Nature  in 
the  eighteenth  Century,"  may  poffibly  have  corne  from  his 
p^n,  and  they  are  not  unworthy  of  it.  Some  of  the  above 
works,  which  muft  be  allowed  to  poflefs  a  large  fhare  of 

intrinfic 
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intrlnfic  merit,  fliew  that  Mr.  W.  had  early  turned  his 
thoughts  to  political  enquiries;  and  this  important  branch 
of  knowledge  is  faid  to  have  been  firfl  fuggefted  to  his  nnind, 
in  confequence  of  his  afTiftance  having  been  called  for,  in 
fome  parhamentary  tranfa<5lions. 

His  religious  and  political  ppinions  at  length  conne6led 
him  intimately  with  the  popular  party  in  this  country,  and 
his  celebrity  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Glrondijis 
in  France,  who  invited  him  over  to  afTiil  him  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  conftitution.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Briflbt  *  while  in  England ;  and  this  journey,  which 
introduced  him  to  the  friendftip  of  ^11  the  great  political 
^deaders  of  the  day,  was  not  unaccompanied  w^ith  fome  per- 
fonal  danger :  for,  as  he  recommended  mercy  to  the  king, 
the  Jacobins  branded  him  with  the  title  of  royalift,  and  he 
was  a£tually  denounced  as  fuch  in  their  club.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams faw  fo  clearly  the  defigns  of  this  fa£tion,  and  was  fo 
certain  of  the  refult,  that  he  foretold  to  their  opponents, 
when  he  parted  with  them,  that,  if  they  did  not  dellroy 
the  Jacobins,  the  Jacobins  wpuld  foon  deftroy  themt ! 

Soon 

•  Briflot  firft  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wilirams  in  confequencc  of 
the  writings  of  the  latter.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  amidft  the 
turmoils  of  ©ne  of  the  mod  wonderful  revolutions  that  ever  agitated  man- 
kind, he  confulted  Mr.  W,  as  his  oracle,  and  was  forewarned  by  him  of  his 
danger.  Had  he  followed  his  advice,  the  prefent  fituation  of  France,  and, 
indeed,  of  Europe,  might  have  been  more  aufpicious ! 

f  The  celebrated  Madame  Roland  f peaks  highly  of  the  political  talents 
of  Mr.  Williams,  in  many  parts  of  her  very  animated  work. 

**  Palne,'^  fays  rtie,  "  is  better  calculated  to  produce  a  revolution,  than  to 
"  affift  in  the  formation  of  a  conflitution.  He  feizes,  he  eflablifhes,  thofe 
**  grand  principles,  the  expofuion  of  which  ftrikes  every  one  at  firft  fight, 
"  ravifties  a  club,  and  produces  enthufiafm  at  a  tavern  ;  but  for  the  cool 
«•  difcuffion  of  a  committee,  for  the  connected  labours  of  the  kgiflator,  I 
**  conilder 

Davjd  Wjlliam$ 
^*  as  infinitely  more  proper, 

"^   WilHdtsis, 
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Soon  after  his  return,  a  very  extraordinary  inftance  of  the 
offence  he  had  given  to  a  certain  quarter  occurred^  He  had 
been  engaged  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  of  Pall  Mall,  to  write  the 
Hiftory  of  England,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  prefent 
time  ;  this  u^as  defigned  as  a  continuation  of  Hume,  and  was 
to  be  ornamented  with  fuperb  plates.  The  firft  artifts  in 
the  kingdom  were  employed  on  the  occafion,  and  Mr, 
Williams's  name  was  announced  in  the  profpeftus,  evidently 
written  by  himfelf.  But  this  engagement  with  the  public 
was  broken,  after  the  intended  author  had  made  every  ne- 
ceffary  arrangement  incident  to  fo  grand  an  undertaking.  In 
Ihort,  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  that  his  fervices 
muft  be  difpenfed  v/ith,  in  confequence  of  certain  intimations 
of  the  difpleafure  of  a  great  perfonage !  Mr.  Bowyer,  how- 
ever, found  that  a  compromife  was  necefiary  to  proteQ:  him 
from  a  fuit  in  chancery. 

We  have  now  detailed  fome  of  the  events,  by  which  the 
life  of  this  extraordinary  man  has  been  marked.  What  his 
employment  may  be  at  prefent,  is  not  generally  known,  but 
he  ftill  continues  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  by  his  laudable  exer- 
tions in  fupport  of  a  moft  ufeful  inftitution,  **  The  Literary 
Fund,''  of  which  he  is  faid  to  be  the  founder ;  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  occupied  during  the  feflion,  by  parliamentary  ftudents- 

Againfl:  fo  bold,  fo  manly,  and  fo  able  an  advocate  in  be- 
half of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  much  malignity  has  occa- 

fionally 

"  Williams,  although,  like  him,  created  a  French  citizen,  was  not  nomi- 
*'  nated  to  the  convention,  where  he  would  have  proved  infinitely  more 
**  ufeful.  But  the  government  invited  him  to  Paris,  where  he  paffed  fome 
<^  months,  and  converfed  often  with  the  principal  deputies, 

"  A  fage  thinker,  a  real  friend  to  mankind,  he  appeared  to  me  to  com- 
"  bine  their  modes  of  happinefs,  as  well  as  Paine  defcribed  thofe  evils  tha^ 
"  conftitutcd  their  mifery.'* 
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(lonally  been  difplayed  ;  to  deprecate  fuch  malignity,  or  de- 
fend him  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  fuch  principles, 
would  be  fuperfluous;  becaufe  it  would  be  unnecefiary. 
We  leave  the  friend  of  Franklin,  and  Roland,  to  defend 
himfelf,  whenever  an  affailant  {lull  appear  worthy  of  fuch 
a  ^onteft. 


GILBERT 
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THIS  gentleman  boafls  a  name  well  known  in  the  annals 
of  claflical  literature ;  and  it  is  alfo  intimately  conne£ted 
with  the  queftions  that  have  lately  agitated  the  minds 
of  the  THINKING  part  of  the  community,  on  the  fubje£l:of 
religion  ;  nor  has  it  been  without  celebrity  in  the  field  of  po- 
litical controverfy.  Refpe£Hng  fuch  a  perfon,  the  opinions 
of  his  fellow  citizens  will  be  as  various,  perhaps,  as  their 
principles.  Our  judgment,  too  often,  Cameleon-likey  bor- 
rows its  decifions  from  the  hue  of  party  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
wf  are  never  lefs  candid,  than  when  political  and  religious  en* 
mities  warp  around,  and  pervert  the  mind  from  its  natural 
bias  towards  juftice. 

An  outline  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  life  has  already  been 
laid  before  the  public  by  himfelf  *,  and  from  it  we  learn, 
^*  that  he  was  introduced  into  this  planet  on  February  22d, 
1756,  in  the  parfonage-houfe  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Notting- 
ham, of  which  church  his  father  was  then  reftor."  It  ap- 
pears that  his  paternal  grandmother  claimed  her  defcent  both 
from  the  Ruflell  family,  the  illuftrious  head  of  which,  in 
the  reign  of  the  fecond  Charles,  bled  for  the  caufe  of  free- 
dom ;  and  that  great  lawyer.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  latter 
part  of  whofe  life  was  devoted  to  the  liberties  of  his  country 
With  fuch  progenitors,  added  to  a  fpirit  of  liberal  enquiry* 
H  is  but  little  wonder  that  he  (hould  dare  to  think  for  him- 
felf, and  become  a  ftickler  for  the  popular  caufe  ! 

On 

*  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Gilbert  Wakefield^  B.A."  i  vol,  8yo.  17^2. 
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On  his  origin,  however,  Mr.  W.  does  not  feem  to  plume 
himfelf: 

**  Malo  pater  tibi  fit  Therfites,  dummodo  tu  fis 
"  -ffiacidse  limilis,  Vulcaniaque  arma  capeflas  ; 
**  Thcrfitse  fimilem  quam  te  producat  Achilles.'* 

"  Give  me  Therfites'  fon,  who  bravely  wields 
*'  Vulcaniar  armour  in  embattled  fields, 
•*  Before  Therfites  of  Achilles'  line  ; 
"  Degenerate  offspring  of  a  fire  divine  !'*  n 

Fronn  his  earlieft  infancy,  the  fubje(9:  of  thefe  memoirs 
appears  to  have  evinced  a  difpofition  of  mind  uncommonly 
grave  and  ferious.  In  addition  to  this,  he  difplayed  an  ar- 
dent third  for  knowledge,  fcldom  equalled,  perhaps  never 
furpafled  in  any  human  bofom ;  and  what  is  truly  wonderful^ 
it  has  always  continued  unimpaired  to  this  hour.  At  the 
age  of  three  years  and  three  months,  when  he  went  to  the 
fchool  of  an  ancient  female,  ftill  in  exiftence,  he  could  fpell 
the  longeft  words,  repeat  his  catechifm  without  hefitation 
and  read  the  gofpels  with  fluency; — for  this  early  profici- 
ency, he  was  indebted  to  the  attention  of  a  kind  mother. 
During  the  following  Whltfuntide  holidays,  and  at  Chrift- 
mas  in  the  fame  year,  he  difplayed  a  memory  equally  pre- 
cocious. 

When  he  had  attained  his  feventh  year,  he  was  initiated 
in  the  Latin  language,  at  the  free-fchool  of  Nottingham, 
under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Beardmore,  afterwards  matter  of 
the  Charter-houfe ;  but  to  this  refpeftable  fcholar  and  gen- 
tleman, whom  he  charafilcrifes  "  as  an  acrimonious  divine,'* 
he  difavows  any  obligations  whatever,  and,  after  a  lapfe  of 
thirty  years,  he  ftill  recoUeSs  his  threats. 

At  the  age  ef  nine  he  was  removed  to  Wilford,  near 
Nottingham,  then  under  the  direStion  of  a  preceptor,  of  dif- 
ferent character,  a  man  of  unparalleled  fimplicity  of  man- 
ners ^  he  errcd^  however,  in  being  *^  righteous  overmuch,^* 

for 
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for  he  fabje&ed  the  pupils  to  a  rigorous  confinement,  of  no 
lefs  than  thirteen  hours  daily:  with  the  intermifiion  of  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes,  Tor  brcakfaft  iand  dinner^ 
This  pradice  is  unfavourable  to  health,  'and  militates  againfl: 
the  falutary  maxim  of  the  Roman  [>6et : 

"  Et  puer  cs;  nec  te  quicquam,  nifi  ludere,  oportct ; 
"  Lude ;  decent  annos  moUia  regna  tuos.  ' 

On  the  elder  Mr.  Wakefield's  promotion  to  Hit  vicarage 
of  Kingflon  he  was  removed  from  reflraints  too  irkfome, 
even  for  a  boy  of  his  application,  and  placed  under  his  fa- 
ther's curate.  There,  again,  he  was  unfortunate,  for  bis 
new  preceptor  proved  to  be  one  of  thofe  *'  pedagogical  Jehu's,'' 
fatirifed  by  a  great  Englifh*  divine;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  when  the  importance  of  the  fubjefl:  is  con- 
fidered,  how  few  are  qualified  for  the  tafk  of  inftruQion,  and 
how  carelefs  parents  in  general  are,  refpefling  the  choice  of 
thofe  who  are  to  form  the  Infant  minds  of  their  offspring. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Mr.  Wakefield,  at  length,  found 
in  the  perfon  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Wooddefon,  father  of  the 
prefent  Vinerian  profeflbr,  a  preceptor  better  fuited  to  his 
tafte,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  difcipline  was  concerned.  His  aca- 
demy Teemed  a  kind  of  hot-bed  for  feedling  authors ;  MeflTrs. 
Steevens,  Keate,  Gibbon,  Hayley,  and  Baron  Maferes,  being 
all  nurtured  there  ;  yet  he  himfelf,  hardly  ever  publifhed  any 
thing,  and  his  ftore  of  latinity  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
great ;  but  he  pofTeffed  a  benignant  temper,  and  although 
armed  with  a  ferula  to  the /«// as  awful  as  the  fceptre  of  a 
defpot,  his  was  a  gentle  reign. 

After  tafting  the  ftreams  of  Greek  and. Roman  literature 
at  their  fountain  head,  his  parents  began  to  think  of  fending 

him 

♦  Sec  the  difcourfe  on  "  Education,"  (in  his  printed  ferraons,  6  fol. 
^vo.)  by  Dr.  Robert  South,  public  orator  of  the  uni.crfity  of  Oxford,  pre- 
bendary of  Weflminfter,  &c.  &c.  an  able  man,  and  a  great  time-fervcr,  but 
vrho  could  not  get  a  bilhoprick ! 
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him  to  theuniverfityj  on  which  a  (ludentcy  in  Chrift-church, 
Oxford,  was  offered  him  ;  this  he  luckily  efcaped,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  father's  predileSion  for  his  own  college  ;  and 
it  ftill  feems  to  afford  a  fubjeO:  of  exultation  to  the  fon,  even 
in  his  riper  years;  as  *'  orthodox  theology,  high  church 
politics,  and  paffive  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be,  fit  en- 
throned," according  to  him,  in  a  feminary,  once  "  nutrix 
heroum,"  the  venerable  nurfe  of  Somers,  Hales,  Sclden., 
Chillingworth,  and  Locke. 

At  length  he  obtained  a  fcholarlhip  in  Jefus  College, 
Cambridge  ;  and  it  fo  happened,  that  he  exa£lly  fuited  the 
interition  of  the  founder,  who  preferred  "  the  fon  of  a  living 
clergyman,  born  at  Nottingham,"  both  of  which  conditions, 
as  may  have  been  obferved,  happened  to  be  united  in  him. 

As  Toon  as  he  was  fettled  at  the  univerfity,  Mr.  W.  re- 
fumed  his  claffical  ftudies,  which  had  fuffered  a  longfufpcn- 
fion,  in  confequence  of  a  putrid  fore  throat  and  fever,  fol- 
lowed by  a  vacation  of  feveral  months.  The  college  leSures 
in  algebra  and  logic,  were,  however,  particularly  odious  to 
him.  So  enamoured  was  he  of  claflic  ground,  that  it  was 
long  before  he  could  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  approach  the 
lefs  inviting  regions  of  fcience  and  philofophy.  At  laft,  how- 
ever, he  overcame  his  prejudices,  and  adually  opened  Eu- 
clid, "  The  old  Carpenter,"  as  he  was  jocularly  termed  by 
a  young  man,  who,  like  himfelf,  had  become  a  mathema- 
'tician  by  compulfion. 

During  a  five  years  continuance  at  Cambridge,  he  rofe 
I    by   five   o'clock   in   the  morning,  during  both   winter  and 
Tufnmer  ;  but  notwithftanding  this,  which  implies  a  fevcrc 
attention  to  ftudy,  he  was  fond  of  fociety  at  his  meals. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  refidence,  he  became  a  candidate 
for  Dr.  Browne's  three  medals,  and  accordingly  produced  a 
couple  of  odes  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  alfo  a  pair  of  epi- 
grams;  the  firft  and  laft  exercifes,  according  to  his  own 

cpinien, 
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Opinion,  were  unworthy  of  the  reward,  but  he  thought  he 
was  hardly  ufed  refpe£ting  the  Horatian  ode;  and  had 
not  the  fon  of  Dr.  Cooke,  then  provoft  of  King^s,  been  a 
claimant  at  the  fanne  time,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he 
would  have  fuccceded. 

His  academical  ftudies  had  hitherto  refufed  leifure  for  the- 
ological enquiries;  a  branch  of  learning,  which  his  native 
ferioufnefs  of  difpofition,  and  his  fpirit  of  enquiry  rendered 
peculiarly  appofite.  At  laft,  during  the  long  vacation  of  i  7  7  5 , 
he  began  to  cultivate  Hebrew,  without  the  aid  of  which, 
he  deemed  an  acquaintance  with  the  text  of  the  new  tefta- 
ment  impoiTible. 

On  January  16th,  1776,  he  took  his  degree  of  BA. 
with  feventy  four  other  candidates  for  academical  honours; 
and,  on  this  occafion,  he  was  nominated  to  the  fecond  poft. 
Soon  after  this,  (April  T6th,)  he  was  eleQed  fellow;  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  he  printed  at  the  univerfuy- 
prefs,  a  fmall  colleflion  of  latin  poems,  with  a  few  notes 
on  Horace,  by  way  of  appendix. 

In  1777,  he  obtained  the  fecond  of  the  four  yearly 
prizes,  prefented  by  the  members  for  the  univerfity.  In  17  78, 
he  finifhed  an  exercife,  at  inns,  &c.  during  a  journey,  which 
he  had  begun  at  college;  this  he  trufted  to  the  fidelity  of  a 
crofs-country  waggoner,  and  firfl  learned  his  fuccefs  through 
the  medium  of  a  London  newfpaperl  He  thus  appears  to 
have  been  fecond  wrangler,  fecond  medallifl,  and  the  fecond 
in  the  bachelor's  prize  for  both  years. 

On  the  2 2d  of  March,  1778,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon 
by  Dr.  HinchlifFe,  bifliop  of  Peterborough,  in  the  chapel  of 
Trinity  college,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  and  one 
month.  It  would  appear,  that  previoufly  to  this  period^ 
the  ftudent  had  enquired  into  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
fubfcription,  having  fince  regarded  his  acquiefcence,  in  this 
point,  as  the  moft  difingenuous  a6lion  of  his  whole  life; 

and 
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and  ftignatifed  fomeof  the  articles,  as  *'  unfufferably  ftupid, 
**  beyond  the  fottifhnefs  of  even  Hottentot  divinity." 

On  April  14th,  Mr.  W.  left  the  univerfity  for  the  curacy 
of  Stockport,  in  Chefhire. 

He  did  not,  however,  rennain  long  here,  for  we  find  hinni, 
foon  after,  with  his  brother  at  Richmond,  decidedly  averfe 
to  the  renewal  of  fubfcription,  and  embarrafled  at  the  idea 
of  ecclefiaflical  functions. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  Mr.  W.  feems,  on  this 
occafion,  to  have  been  nearly  in  the  fame  dilemma,  in  which 
a  member  of  the  very  fame  univerfity,  and  affuredly  the 
greateft  genius  of  his  age,  found  himfelf  about  a  century 
and  a  half  before;  for  Milton  thus  exprefTes  himfelf,  without 
any  fcruple  on  the  occafion,  to  a  correfpondent  who  wiftied 
him  to  take  orders,  *^  to  which,"  fays  he,  *^  by  the  inten- 
tion of  my  parents  and  my  friends,  I  was  deftined  of  a  child, 
and  in  mine  own  refolutions,  till  coming  to  fome  maturity  of 
years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invaded  the  church, 
that  he  who  would  take  orders,  muft  fubfcribe  flave,  and 
take  an  oath  withall,  which,  unlefs  he  took,  with  a  con- 
fcience  that  would  retch,  he  muft  either  ftrait  perjure  or 
fplit  his  faith  ;  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameiefs  filence 
before  the  office  of  fpeaking  bought  and  begun  with  fervitude 
and  forfwearing."* 

Every  confcientious  refolution,  more  efpecially  when  in 
evident  oppofition  to  felf-intereft,  favours  of  magnanimity  ; 
and  fuch  was  aCtually  the  cafe  in  both  inftances.  Shut  out 
from  church  preferment  by  principle,  Mr.  W.  bethought 
himfelf  of  a  lefs  lucrative  fituation,  and  accordingly  applied 
for  Breewood-fchool,  in  Staffordfhire,  which  he  moft  pro- 
bably would  have  obtained^  had  it  not  been,  that,  even  in 

Bb  this 

♦  "  Reafon  of  Church  Government,  B.  II.  p.  41.  edit.  1641,  in  410.'* 
See  alfo  the  Hollis*  edition  of  Milton's  profc  works,  page  6. 
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this  inftitution,  fubfcription  was  aftually  neceffary,  as  if 
education  were  indiflblubly  conncSed  with  the  eftabliflied 
faith ! 

Soon  after  this  difappointment,  he  accepted  a  curacy  at 
Liverpool ;  and  having  here  probed  the  creed  of  his  fore- 
fathers to  the  quick,  his  refolution  of  detaching  himfelf  alto- 
gether from  the  church,  became  daily  flrengthencd  :  not- 
withftanding  this,  he  continued  to  preach  a  little  longer, 
and  his  difcourfes  feem  to  have  had  fuch  an  efFcQ:,  even  in 
that  place,  that  one  merchant  (wonderful  to  tell!)  was  ac- 
tually perfuaded  at  the  interceinon  of  his  wife,  to  fell  his 
Iharc  in  a  privateer.  Would  to  God,  that  he  could  have 
prevailed  on  the  people  of  this  fecond  Nineveh  to  have  re- 
linquifhcd  their  traffic  in  human  blood  1 

On  March  23d,  1779,  he  vacated  his  fellovvfhip  by 
marriage. 

About  the  fame  time,  he  exchanged  the  curacy  of  St. 
Peter's  for  that  of  St.  Paul's,  where  he  had  more  leifure  for 
his    ftudies;  from  an  humble   attempt    to  eflablifh  a  day- 
fchool,  he  was  diverted  by  an  offer  of  the  tutorftiip  of  the 
claflical  department  at  Warrington  academy,  in  Lancafiiirc, 
whither  he  removed  in  Auguft,  1779.     In  this  feminary, 
where  he  feems  to  have  lived  in  great  cordiality  with  his 
colleagues,    he   commenced  his  theological   career,  as   an 
author,  by  a  new  tranflation  of  ^^  the  firft:  Epiftle  of  Paul 
to   the  Theffalonians,"  which  appeared  in   1781.     A  few 
months  after,  he  publifhed  his  **  Effay  on  Infplration,"  on 
which  fubjeS,  he  feems  to   agree   with  Dr.  Geddes,  the 
tranflator  of  the  Bible  ;  then  his  trcatife  Oii  "  Baptifm," 
begun  and  completed  in  nine  days.     Next  year,  his  ^^  New 
Tranflation  of  St.  Matthew,"  with  notes,  &c.  made  its  ap- 
pearance ;  and  this  was  finifhed  within  the  compafs  of  a  fcv^ 
weeks. 
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In  addition  to  thefe  labours,  he  ajltivated  his  acquaintance 
with  the  original  Hebrew  text  of  the  oid  "Tellament,  learned 
the  Syriac  and  the  Chaldee,'  acquired  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter, read  the  Pentateuch  therein,  and  the  Syro-Chaldaic 
verfion  of  it;  to  thefe  were  added  the  ^^thiopic,  Arabic, 
and  Perfic;  laitly,  he  obtained  a  facility  hi  the  Coptic  ver- 
fion of  the  New  Teilament,  and  made  fome  improvements 
ia  the  lexicon  and  grammar  of  that  language.  When  to  all 
this  are  added  the  daily  avocations  of  a  teaci^^er,  he  mud:  be 
allowed  to  have  achieved  more  than  Herculean  labours ! 

On  the  dirfoKition  of  the  Warrington  academy,  a  removal 
took  place  in  the  autumn  of  i  78  3,  to  Bramcote,  within  four 
miles  of  Nottingham,  where  Mr.  W.  endeav'o'ured,  but  in 
vain,  to  procure  a  few  re 'peflible  pupil ,.  ?n  thli  rirr^l  re- 
treat, he  publiflied  the  firil:  volume  of  ^*  An  Eocjuiry  into 
the  Opinions  of  the  Chriflian  Writers  of  the  three  fiitl 
Centuries,  concerning  the  Perfon  of  Jefus  Chrifi: ;"  but  not- 
withftanding  the  commendation  of  many  excellent  judges, 
he  was  not  encouraged  by  thefale,  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
tinuation. 

In  May,  1 784,  we  find  him  a  fecond  time  fixed  at  Rich- 
mond, advertifing  fot  pupils,  and  renewing  his  applications 
to  his  friends.  At  Michaelmas,  we  again  hfeur  6r  him  in 
his  native  town  of  Nott)ngham,  and  there  he  fead  three  or 
four  pupils  under  his  care  for  feveral  years,  on  very  haild- 
fome  terms;  and  abcmt  this  time,  he  v/as  eleQed  an  hono- 
rary member  of  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefler,  in 
confequence  of  his  **  Eflay  on  the  Origin  of  Alphabetical 
CharaQers.'^ 

In  1786,  he  was  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  left  flioulder;^ 
and  remained  ill  for  two  years,  during  which  period  he 
feems  to,  have  foothed  his  mind  by  *'  Remarks"  on  Mr* 
Gray's  poems,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil, 
accompanied  with  critic^ifms.     In  the  beginning  of  1788,  he 
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attacked  Dr.  Horfley,  whom  he  defignates  as  **  not  the  leafl: 
conceited  and  audacious  controverfialift  of  ancient  or  modern 
days  ;'*  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year,  he  let  off  a 
fly  cracker  againft  the  church,  under  the  title  of  "  Four 
Marks  of  Antichrift,  or  a  Supplement  to  the*Warburtonian 
Leflure." 

The  year  1789  ufhered  in  his  *^  Remarks  on  the  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  ;"  and  alfo  the  firft  part 
of  •*  Silva  Critica  ;'*  the  latter,  which  is  from  the  Cam- 
bridge prefs,  was  publifhed  with  a  view  to  unite  theological 
with  chflical  learning,  and  to  illudrate  the  fcriptures  by 
light  borrowed  from  the  philology  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

On  the  eftablifhment  of  the  new  college  at  Hackney, 
Mr.  W.  was  deemed  a  proper  perfon  tO  fill  the  ofEce  of 
claflTical  inftruQor  ;  and  he  was  at  length  appointed  to  this 
ftation,  in  July,  1 790.  His  connexion,  however,  with 
the  inftitution,  was  diflblved  at  the  end  of  eleven  months, 
having  retired  in  June,  1791  :  the  feminary  did  not  long 
furvive  the  lofs. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  appeared  his 
**  New  Tranllation  of  the  Teament,  with  Notes,'*  in 
three  volumes,  8vo.  in  a  few  weeks  after,  he  publiflied  his 
pamphlet  on  "  Religious  Worfhip  ;"  and  in  March,  i  792, 
he  favoured  the  world  with  **  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life.'* 

After  a  pretty  confiderable  interval,  in  1794,  appeared 
'*  The  Spirit  of  Chriftianity  compared  with  the  Spirit  of 
the  Times  in  Great  Britain  ;'*  this  is  a  politico-religious 
pamphlet,  in  which  the  author,  with  a  manly  freedom,  en- 
quires how  far  the  public  meafures  of  the  government, 
in  the  origin  and  continuance  of  the  prefent  war,  are  con- 
genial to  the  precepts  and  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel.  Much 
about  the  fame  time,  appeared  the  firft  volume  of  a  new 
edition  of  *^  The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  Efq.  with 
Remarks   and   llluftrations.'*     On   this  occafion,  notwith- 
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(landing  his  tafte  for  the  poets  of  antiquity,  he  allows  that 
Pope  fometimes  tranfcends  even  the  original,  particularly  in 
he  following  four  lines  in  his   tranflation  cf  Homer,  def- 
cribing  the  buckler  of  Achilles  ! 

"  Thus  the  broad  fhield  complete  the  artift  crown'd 
**  With  his  laft  hand,  and  pourM  the  ocean  round  : 
**  In  living  (ilver  feem'd  the  waves  to  roll, 
"  And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,  and  bound  the  whole." 

"   This  is  truly  poetry  to  the  life,"  added  he  : 

"  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn.'* 

The  fame  year  alfo  beheld  "  An  Examination  of  the 
/ga  of  Reafon,"  in  which,  although  Mr.  W.  boldly  and 
ably  defended  chrlftianity,  yet  by  conceding  fuch  parts  of  the 
fyftem  as  were  unfupportable  by  found  reafon,  and  more  ef- 
pecially  by  confidering  national  churches  not  only  '*  as  hay 
and  llraw,  which  might  be  removed  without  any  difficulty, 
or  confufion,  from  the  fabric  of  religion,"  but  as  an  ^*  in- 
cruflation  which  has  enveloped,  by  gradual  concretion,  the 
diamond  of  chriftianity,"  he  gave  offence  rather  than  fatis- 
faction  to  the  eftablifhed  clergy,  who  did  not  choofe  that 
even  their  faith  fhould  be  defended  at  the  expence  of  their 
tythes.  This  was  foon  followed  by  "  Remarks  on  the 
general  Orders  of  the  Duke  of  York,"  in  which,  although 
the  author  ftill  contends  againfl  the  juftice  of  the  war,  he  is 
yet  candid  enough  to  allow  the  condufit  of  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  on  this  occafion,  to  have  been  great  and  mag- 
nanimous. 

In  1795,  appeared  a  fmall  volume  of  *«  Poetical  tranf- 
latlons  from  the  Ancients,"  and  alfo  "  A  Reply  to  Thomas 
Paine's  fecond  Part  of  the  Age  of  Reafon,"  in  which  the 
befl  friends  of  Mr.  W.  while  they  allowed  his  talents,  la- 
mented that  he  did  not  defend  chriftianity  with  more  of  it$ 

genuine 
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genuine  fptrit.  The  author  hinifelf  diflented  from  the  dif- 
fenters  —  and  why  could  he  not  allow  another  man  tg  dif- 
fent  from  him  ? 

Perfevering  with  unabated  ardor  hi  his  career,  in  1796, 
came^  forth  his  ^VReply  to  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke, 
*^  Efq.  to  a  noble  Lord  ;"  in  which  he  once  more  exhibited 
Jiimfelf  as  a  dauntlefs  champion  in  the  field  of  liberty, 
againft  a  man  whofe  rapturous  eloquence  had  formerly  ex- 
cited his  warmeR-  panegyrics.  He  alfo  publiftted  an  8vo. 
volume  of  *^  Obfervations  on  Pone,"  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  year. 

^^  A  Letter  to  Jacob  Bryant,  Efq.  concerning  his  Dif^ 
fertation  on  tlie  War  of  Troy,"  at  length  appeared;  how- 
ever heterodox  the  author  might  be  in  matters  of  faith,  he 
was  a  zealous  oppugner  of  all  herefies  from  the  received 
claffico-orthodoxical  opinions.  Another  letter,  on  a  very 
different  fubjefil:,  addreffed  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  refpeSing 
his  ^^  Pra6^ical  View  of  the  prevailing  religious  Syfiem  of 
profefTed  Chriftianity,  &c."  was  publilhed  in  1797.  In 
this,  he  exhibits  the  flagrant  falling  off  in  point  of  *^  vital 
chriftianity!"  between  the  religionift  and  the  politician,  the 
favourer  of  war,  and  the  oppofer  of  the  flave  trade.  /In  a 
former  publication,*  he  had  moft  forcibly  charaSerifed  the 
fame  gentleman,  ^^  as  a  politico-theological  fatyr,  with  one 
breath  cooling  the  burning  a^guifh  of  the  African,  and  with 
another  in  the  fame  intlant  blading  t\}C  fpring  from  the 
year,  by  giving  his  vote  to  fin  abandoned  minifter,  for  the 
extirpation  of  half  the  youth  of  Europe  by  the  fvvord  !" 

Early  in  i  798,  appeared  ^^  A  Reply  to  fome  parts  of  the 
Bifliop  of  Landatf 's  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain." 
This  pamphlet,  which  exhibits  much  perfonal  refpect  to 
Dr.  Watfon,  has  become  a  Pandora's  box,  and  produced  an 
infinite  variety  of  evils ;  it  has  been  even  thought  to  commit 

the 

*"  A  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke,  Efq.  to  a  noble  Lord." 
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the  fafety  of  the  ftate.  Two  convlflions  have  already 
taken  place,  on  the  part  of  two  bookfellers,  neither  of  whom 
were  the  original  publifters ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  memo- 
rable, that  it  appeared,  on  the  oath  of  an  unobje<aionable 
witnefs,  that  one  of  thefe  (a  man  of  unimpeachable  morals, 
and  mod  rcfpeQablc  charader),  was  ignorant  of  the  intro- 
duSion  of  the  pamphlet  in  queftion,  into  his  fhop,  which 
happened  to  be  brought  thither  on  the  fuggeftion  of  a 
fervant,  and  was  afilually  removed  by  the  mafter,  on 'hear- 
ing that  it  had  been  deemed  libellous.* 

It  is  but  jufticc,  however,  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Wake- 
field came  forward,  on  the  profecution  of  the  original  pub- 
lifher  :t  and  manfully  offered  to  immolate  himfelf  to  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  : 


iC 


in  me  convertite  ferrum, 


**  O  !  Rutuli !  mea  fraus  omnis  : — nihil  ifte  nee  aufus, 
*<  Nee  potuit : ." 

This  boon  being  denied,  he  foon  after  add refi'^d  '*  A  Let- 
ter to  Sir  John  Scott,  on  the  fubjec^  of  a  late  trial  in  Guild- 
hall." On  that  occafiotij  either  not  finding  a  bookie  Her? 
who  would  endanger  his  liberty,  or  not  wiilning  to  bring 
any  perfon  but  himfelf  into  jeopardy,  the  pamphlet  was  ad- 
vertifed  to  be  fold  at  his  oivrj  h'oufe.  In  this  publication  he 
complains,  in  language  which  has  given  great  offence,  that 
the  attorney-general  had  wielded  '^  the  fword  of  the  law,'' 
with  ftern  feverity  ;  and  in  reply  to  an  extra-judicial  opinion 
from  the, bench,  hefets  the  fayiqg  of  an  Athenian  lawgiver, 
in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  a  Briiifli  judge. 

Undaunted 

*  The  writer  of  this  memoir  was  prefent  in  court,  and  lamented  greatly, 

that  Mr.  Erfkine  did  not  make  his  chief  (land  on  the  grand  diftindlioii  bc- 

.,tween  the   agency  of  a  fervant,  civiliter  and  criminuliter^  as  the  principalis 

implicated  only  in  the  firfl,    and  not  in  the  fccond  inflance,  which  includes 

libils. 
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Undaunted  by  the  threats  of  profecution*  uttered  in  open 
court,  and  before  his  own  face,  by  Sir  John  Scott,  Mr- 
Wakefield,  fince  this  epoch,  has  been  employed  in  a  con- 
troverfy  with  a  Dr.  Glade,  refpeSing  the  prifon  in  Cold 
Bath-fields.  Certainly  the  fpim  of  our  laws  difclaims  every 
jdeaof  torture,  in  refpeft  to  all  perfons,  and  clofe  imprifon- 
ment  in  regard  to  political  offenders  in  particular.  Indeed, 
the  latter,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  became  the  fubjeO: 
of  enquiry  and  complaint,  and  was  at  length  redrefled.  In 
other  days,  the  rumours  that  have  gone  forth,  concerning 
this  newly-invented  mode  of  durefs,  would  long,  ere  this, 
have  become  a  fubjefil  of  parliamentary  invefligation  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  even  the  prefent  age  is  not  fo  degene- 
rate, if  a  real  grievance  (hould  be  found  to  exift,  as  to  per- 
mit our  mild,  humane,  and  excellent  code  to  be  perverted 
with  impunity. 

Mr.  Wakefield  at  prefent  refides  at  Hackney,  with  his 
amiable  family,  confiding  of  a  wife,  formerly  Mifs  Wat- 
fon  (niece  to  his  quondam  re£lor),  four  fons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. In  perfon,  he  is  about  the  middle  fize ;  and  there  is 
an  air  of  primitive  fimplicity  in  his  countenance  and  fome, 
v/h3,t  of  ^n  apojiolic  c  a  ft  about  his  face,  arifing,  perhaps,  in 
fome  degree,  from  his  high  and  polilhed  forehead,  and  the 
baldnefs  of  his  front  and  temples. 

In  converfation  he  is  remarkably  mild  and  gentle,  and  his 
manners  are  pleafing.  His  memory  is  fo  uncommonly  tena- 
cious, that  it  can  retain  minute  fa£is,  and  even  dates,  after 
a  confiderable  lapfe  of  time.  No  man  is  more  beloved  and 
refpeCted  by  a  very  extenfive  circle  of  acquaintance.  His 
perfonal  a£l:ivity  is  equal  to  that  of  his  mind  and  pen.  His 
habits  are  flriftly  domeftic  and  literary.  He  is  a  pattern  of 
abfterriioufnefs,  and  (hares  in  its  happy  rtfults,  never  par- 
taking 

*  He  has  fince  been  (erved  with  an  information  ex  o^cw. 
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taking  of  ftrong  liquors ;  and  trom  a  laudable  principle  of 
humanity,  toully  abftaining  from  the  nfe  of  animal  food. — 
Mr.  W.  muft,  even  by  his  enemies  if  they  know  him  per- 
fonally,  be  pronounced  to  be  a  man  whofe  coiidufit  is  folely 
aduated  by  principle,  and  an  inflexible  love  of  virtue.  He 
may  err,  but  his  fauhs  are  not  the  depravity  of  his  heart— 
they  can  only  refult  froai  too  ardent  an  iiua^inaiion,  or  from 
the  miftakes  of  his  judgaient. 

A.  S- 
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NEITHER  the  parents,  nor  the  education,  nor  the  for- 
tune of  this  eminent  artift,  would  have  conferred  on  him 
any  diftinclion  in  fociety,  and,  like  the  Englifli  painters  of  the 
laft  century,  he  might  have  worked  at  fo  much  by  ihefquan 
yard,  had  not  nature  conferred  on  him  a  portion  of  genius 
that  foon  dlftinguilhed  him  from  the  vulgar  herd. 

Seemingly  doomed,  by  inevitable  circumftances,  to  work 
at  the  bottom  of  a  faw-pit,  or  on  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  juft  as 
the  avocations  of  a  country  carpenter  required,  he  yet  found 
means  to  emerge  from  that  fituation,  and  to  move  in  a  re- 
fpe£lable  fphere  in  lite.  The  late  George  Anderfon,  A.  M. 
and  accountant-general  to  the  Board  of  Control,  contrived 
by  chalking  a  few  mathematical  figures  on  the  door  of  his 
brother's  barn,  in  which  he  threfhed,  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a  benevolent  patron,  and  to  extricate  himfelf  from 
his  mental  bondage. 

A  fimilar  accident  difcovered  the  bent  of  John  Opie's 
mind,  and  a  painted  board  effeQ;ed  for  him  what  a  chalked 
gate  had  done  for  his  acquaintance,  as  Dr.  Wolcott,  who 
had  himfelf  a  tafte  for  drawing,  and  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, happened  to  fee,  and  was  pleafed  with  the  labours  of 
the  felf-taught  boy,  of  whom  he,  perhaps,  exclaimed: 

*^    NON   SINE    DlIS    ANIMOSUS    PUEr!" 

He  accordingly  took  him  under  his  proteQion,  cultivated 
^,is  talents,  pointed  his  eiEForts,  and  taught  him  to  afpire  to 

^ame 
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fame  and  fortune.  The  mafter,  with  an  aptitude  bordering 
on  the  romantic,  had  transformed  himfelf  from  a  furgeon  to 
a  clergyman,  and  he  now,  with  almofl:  unexampled  good- 
nefs,  metamorphoftid  the  apprentice  of  a  carpenter  into  an 
hiftorical  painter.* 

After  fome  previous  in{lruQ;ion,  the  pupil  repaired  to 
Exeter,  v/here  he  began  to  earn  a  livehhood  by  his  pencil. 
He  then  changed  his  place  of  abode,  from  a  provincial  city 
to  the  capital,  and  fuccefliv^ly  removed  from  a  little  court 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicefter  fields,  firfl:  to  Great 
Qiieen-ftieet,  and  then  to  the  politer  air,  and  more  fafliion- 
able  fuuation,  of  Berners-ftneet.  He  had  been  four  or  five 
yeafi  in  the  metropolis,  however,  before  he  began  to  exhi- 
bit, as  it  was  not  until  1786,  that  any  of  his  pidures  ap- 
peared at  Somerfet-houfe. 

From  that  moment  wealth  and  reputation  feemed  to  at- 
tend his  efforts ;  he  firfl:  was  nominated  an  academician 
eleO:,  then  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  what 
was  infinitely  more  profitable,  became  a  ^^  fafhionable 
painter."  For  the  Shakfpeare  gallery  he  executed  feveral 
piftures^  and  is  generally  allovi^ed  to  excel  in  hiftorical  com- 
pofitions. 

His  beggars,  old  men,  old  women,  and  aflafllns,  are  ad- 
mirable. The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wolftoncraft,  painted  hj 
him,  excelled  in  verifimilitude;  bufe  his  charaderiflical  ex- 
cellence confiils  in  firength ;  and  Reynolds  himfelf,  although 
he  is  praifed  for  having  transferred  the  foul  into  the  counte- 
nance. 


*  It  has  teen  improperly  fuggefted  by  the  writer  of  the  account  of  Dr^ 
Wolcott,  while  mentionhag  the  unfortunate  cOohicfs  that  took  place,  fomc 
cenfure  was  due  to  Mr.  Opie;  but  we  learn  that  no  fuch  thing  was  meant, 
cither  to  be  infinuatcd,  or  afiertcd  ;  and  if  it  hud  been,  that  it  was  quite  upf 
defer  ved, 
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nance,  could  never  give,  perhaps,  fo  bold  and  fpiriteJ  a  likc- 
ncfs  of  the  male  head,  as  Opie. 

This  artift  has  been  twice  married.  Mis  firfl:  match  was 
unpropitioiis,  and  did  not  add  much  to  his  felicity  ;  his  fe- 
cond  wife  (late  Mifs  Alderfon,  of  Norwich)  is  a  mod  ac- 
complifhed,  and  no  lefs  beautiful  woman  ;  and  we  trufl:  that 
the  union  of  painting  and  literature  will  contribute  to  the 
mutual  happinefs  of  the  parties. 


LORD 
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(TVith  a  Prefatory  Dijfertation  on  Beards.) 


THE  human  beard*  at  prefent  deemed  an  unfeemly  ex- 
crefcence,  was  confidered  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  as 
one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  perfon ;  and  gods,  as 
well  as  mortals,  were  fuppofed  to  be  decorated  with  this 
emblem  of  wifdom  and  virility.  That  of  Aaron  is  defcrib- 
ed  as  flowing^  to  his  girdle,  and  the  ambaffadors  of  David, 
after  having  received  the  nearly  indelible  affront  of  being 
Jhaved^  were  advifed  to  remain  at  a  di^ance  from  the  capi- 
tal, until  their  beards  had  grown  to  the  proper  length.  In 
many  of  the  eaflern  countries  this  is  flill  confidered  as  a 
necefTary,  and  even  a  beautiful  appendage ;  and  while  the 
Turks  carefully  cover  with  their  turbans,  the  hair  that 
grows  on  their  heads,  they  preferve,  comb,  perfume,  and 
oflentatioufly  difplay,  that  which  fprings  from  the  chin. 

The  northern  nations  feem  alfo  to  have  evinced  a  great 
veneration  for  their  beards,  and  it  is  not  yet  much  above  a 
century  fince  thefe  have  fallen  into  obloquy  and  difufe  even 
in  this  country ;  they  are,  however,  ftill  retained  by  the 
ferfs  in  Ruffia  and  Poland,  and  by  the  boors  in  Norway. 

In  our  own  ifland,  the  upper  lips  and  chins  of  the  north- 
ern barons  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror,  exhibited  a  fmall 
portion  of  beard,  and  the  Saxo-Britons,  who  oppofed  them, 
had  theirs  flill  better  ornamented.  After  the  introduftion 
of  linen,  which  was  but  little  known  in  this  country  before 
the  conquefl,  beards  feem  to  have  difappeared  by  degrees, 
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as  if  comporting  only  with  the  frowzy  covering  of  a  flannel 
fhirt.  We  ftill,  however,  find  veftiges  of  them  even  in 
more  modern  periods.  That  of  James  I.  appears  to  have 
been  broad  and  bufliy.  During  the  civil  wars,  Charles  I. 
is  both  painted  and  defcribed  as  wearing  a  narrow-pointed 
beard  appended  to  the  lower  part  of  his  chin,  and  muftachios 
on  the  upper  lip;  the  great  Algernon  Sydney  appears  in  the 
plate  engraved  by  EaTire,  from  a  drawing  of  Cipriani,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Mollis'  edition  of  his  works,  to  have  worn  muf- 
iachios*'  only;  but  mofl:  of  the  republicans  of  that  day  feem 
to  have  nurfed  their  beards  in  proportion  as  they  polled  their 
heads. 

Both  the  French  and  Auflrians  appear  of  late  to  have 
conildered  whiflcers  as  an  appendage  to  the  military  drefs, 
and  from  the  ihroads  the)  have  lately  made  in  this  country, 
on  the  hum.an  face,  it  bids  fair  to  be  foon  nearly  aj  much 
fhaded  by  them  as  it  was  formerly  by  the  beards. 

Thefe  preliminary  remarks  will  not  appear  totally  mif- 
placed,  perhaps,  to  fuch  as  are  acquainted  with  the  perfon 
of  the  noble  lord  whofe  memoirs  are  here  offered  to  the 
public,  as  his  beard  forms  one  of  the  moll  confpicuous  traits 
of  his  perfon ;  and  he  is  the  only  peer,  and,  perhaps,  the 
only  gentleman  of  either  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  who  is 
thus  diftinguifhed, 

Matthew  Robinson,  Baron  Rokeby,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  and  alfo  a  baronet,  is  defcended  from  a 
very  old  and  refpedable  family,  being  a  branch  of  the  Ro- 
binfons  of  Struan,  in  Scotland,  whence  his  anceflors  emi- 
grated about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  fince,  and  fettled 
in  Kent;  they  foon  after  acquired  fome  lands  in  the  north 

riding 

*  The  celebrated  Sir  William  Temple,  who  fl^urifhcd  at  a  later  period, 
i»  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lf ly  with  whjjitrs. 
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riding  of  Yorkfhire,  which  came  to  them  by  an  intermar- 
riage with  the  heirefs  of  Robert  Wakers,  of  Cundall,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century. 

Sir  Septimus  Robinfon,  Knt.  father  of  the  prefent  peer, 
was  gentleman-ufner  to  George  II.  He  gave  his  fon,  Mat- 
thew, a  mofi:  excellent  education;  but  it  was,  perhaps, 
never  fufpefked  by  the  old  courtier  that  he  would  become 
one  of  the  moft  llurdy  pafrlots  of  his  age,  a  *^  Whig,'* 
according  to  the  real  meaning"  of  the  word,  and  as  fuch,  an 
affertor  of  the  true  principles  cT  Engliih  liberty,  which 
called  in  William  IIL  and  placed  the  prefent  illuftrious  fa- 
mily on  the  throne.  After  a  good  foundation  of  claffical 
learning,  he  fent  him  to  Cambridge,  where  he  remained 
for  feveral  years ;  and  he  appears  to  have  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in  his  ftudies ;  for  he  procured  a  fellowfliip  there, 
which  he  retains  to  this  day. 

I^  J754>  he  fucceeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  hi* 
cftate  in  Eaft  Kent,  and  appears  to  have  lived  at  his  man- 
fion  there,  with  all  the  eafy  affluence,  hofpitality,  and  fplen- 
dor,  that  charaCterifed  the  Englifli  gentry  of  that  day,  when 
a  land-tax  at  about  two  {hillings  in  the  pound,  and  a  triflinj 
malt-tax,  conftituted  their  only  burdens.  During  the-win- 
ter,  part  of  his  time' was  fpcnt  in  the  capital,  and  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  he  was  accuftomed  to  pafs  uway  a  month 
or  two  at  Sandgate  caftle,  where  he  enjoyed  a  charming 
profpeO:  of  the  coaft  of  France;  while  fea-bathing,  to  ' 
which  he  was  much  addicted, .  was  to  be  had  there  in  great 
perfefition. 

In  confequence  of  his  vicinity  to  Canterbury,  and  a  fa- 
mily connexion  with  that  place,*  he  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  cultivating  an  intimacy  with  the  principal  inhabitants. 

Being 

*  This,  until  of  late,  was  carefully  kept  up;  his  brother,  Charles,  wha 
had  been  originally  bred  to  the  fea,  but  afterwards  became  a  lawyer,  having 
lieen  fucceflively  Recorder,  and  one  of  the  members  for  that  city. 
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Being  a  man  of  engaging  manners,  flirewd  fenfe,  and  In- 
dependent fortune,  thev  determined  to  nominate  him  their 
reprefenrative  on  the  firft  vacancy.  He  was  accordingly- 
brought  into  parliament  by.  them,  and  he  faithfully  dif- 
charged  ail  the  important  duties  annexed  to  that  fituation 
for  a  long  feries  of  years. 

We  find  Mr.  Robinfon,  during  the  whole  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  one  of  the  moil  rtrenuous  oppugners  of  a  meafuire 
pregnant  with  gigantic  mifchief,  and  which  by  the  enormous 
encreafe   of  our  national   debt,  generated  opprefTive   taxes, 
and  became  the  parent  of  incalculable  misfortunes   to   our-, 
felves  and  our  pofterity.  ^    Not  content  with  oppofing  Lord 
North  with   his   voice  in  the   fenate,  he   entered   the   lifts 
againll:  him  with  his  pen,  and  publiiheii  a  pamphlet  preg- 
nant with   found  fenfe,  manly  argument,  and  liberal  fenti- 
ment.     In  fine,  it  was  then  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mod 
able   productions  of  that  day  ;  and  it  ftruck  the  author  of 
this  narrative,  who  borrowed  it  fome  years  fince  from  one 
of  his  relatives,  as  a  kind  of  political  prophecy  ^  of  the  cala- 
mities which  aSualty  arofe  out  of  a  fyftem  of  taxation  with- 
out reprefentation,  and  coercion  without  power. 

He  lived  long  enough  to  fee  all  his  predi(9:ions  verified. 
Our  legions  either  withered  away  in  a  diftant  country,  or, 
if  victorious,  they  only  retained  in  fubjeCtion  fuch  portions 
of  territory  as  were  covered  with  foldiery,  or  immediately 
adjoined  the  fpot  on  which  they  encamped ; — all  elfe  was 
hoftile.     Conqueft  itfelf  became  precarious,  and  defeat  was 
inevitably  attended  with  the  endlefs  variety  of  evils  incident 
to  difafter  in  an  enemy's  country.     At  length  Burgoyne  was 
captured  at  Saratoga ;  France  declared  herfelf  in  favour  of 
the  infurgent  colonies;  Holland  and  Spain  became  our  ene- 
mies; Cornwall  is,  who  has  fince  fought  under  better  auf- 
pices  in  India  and  Ireland,  laid  down  his  arms  to  Rocham- 
beau  and  Waihington  ;  and  a  bleeding  and  exhaufled  empire 

was 
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was  obliged  to  accede  to  the  humiliating,  but  neceflary,  pre- 
liminary of  American  independence. 

The  efcape  of  all  the  authors  of  that  difaftrous  conflifit 
from  punifhment,  and  the  fpeedy  reftoration  of  one  *  of  them 
to  power,  difgufted  many  good  men  of  that  day ;  and  it 
reqaired,  indeed,  but  little  forefight  to  prefage  the  many 
evils  with  which  impunity  was  conne&ed.  Mr.  Robinfon 
appears  to  have  entertained  thefe,  or  fimilar  fentiments,  and 
to  have  retired  from  the  fcene  with  a  degree  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation highly  appropriate  and  becoming. 

What  contributed  to  this,  perhaps,  was  his  bodily  infir- 
mities. From  his  youth  he  had  been  fubjecl  to  many  fevere 
fits  of  illnefs,  and,  in  addition  to  thefe,  his  hearing  and  his 
fight  were  confiderably  affe&ed.  In  this  ftate  of  body  and 
mind,  he  deemed  it  highly  improper  for  him  any  longer  to 
occupy  a  feat  in  parliament,  as  he  could  not  either  difcharge 
his  duties  with  fidelity  to  his  conftituents,  or  fatisfaclion  to 
himfelf.  Imprefled  with  this  fentiment,  he  addreffed  a  let- 
ter to  the  inhabitants  of  Canterbury,  in  which  he  took  an 
affeftionate  leave  of  them,  and  is  faid  to  have  mentioned  to 
one  of  the  principal  citizens  (perhaps  the  late  Alderman 
Barham),  "  that  they  ought  to  choofe  a  younger,  and  more 
**  vigorous  man,  as  a  fucceffor ; — ori'e  who  had  eyes  to  fee, 
^*  ears  to  hear,  and  lungs  to  oppofe,  the  tricks  of  future 
<«  minifters!'' 

From  this  period  his  hiftory  becomes  that  of  a  private 
gentleman.  He  refided  conftantly  at  Mountmorris,  and 
lived  equally  without  oftentation,  and  without  meanncfs. 
He  planted,  improved,  and  embellifhed.  His  houfe  was 
open  to  all  refpe£table  ftraogers,  and  he  was  much  vifited, 
on  account  of  the  fingularity  ot  his  manners,  and  the 
(hrewdnefs  of  his  remarks.     A  great  friend  to  agriculture, 

C  c  his 

*  Lord  North,  in  confequcnce  of  the  memorable  coalition ! 
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his  tenants  in  him  experienced  a  mofl:  excellent  landlord. 
As  for  himfeU,  he  feems  to  have  baniftied  the  deer  from 
his  park,  as  an  unprofitable  luxury,  and  to  have  fupplied 
theii  rlace  with  black  cattle  and  (beep,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  always  to  be  feen  there. 

It  was  moft  probably  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Robinfon 
firft  permitted  his  beard  to  grow ;  for  it  muft  have  taken 
many  years  to  attain  the  patriarchal  length  which  it  at  pre- 
fent  aflbmes.  He  aif(^  addifted  himfelf  to  many  other  feem- 
ipg  fingularities ;  and  imagining,  perhaps,  that  fea-bathing 
was  good  for  the  diforder  *  be  was  chiefly  afflidcd  with,  he 
built  a  littie  hut  on  the  beach  near  Hythe,  about  three  miles 
from  his  own  houfe,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  refult- 
ing  from  it.  It  is  mofl  likely,  however,  that  he  indulged 
to  excefs  in  this  medidney  for  he  frequently  remained  in  the 
water,  until  he  fainted. 

Finding  the  diilance  too  great,  perhaps,  for  him  to  walk,t 
he  conftruQed  a  bath,  fo  contrived  as  to  be  rendered  tepid 
by  means  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  only  ;  it  is  immediately  ad- 
joining his  houfe,  and  he  has  found  prodigious  benefit 
from  ablutions,  or  rather  immerfions  therein.J 

On 

*  A  difeafc  of  the  inteftines. 

t  He  was  generally  accompanied  in  thefe  excurfions  by  a  carriage,  and  a 
favourite  fervant,  who  got  up  behind  when  he  was  tired.  Mr.  Robinfon, 
with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  proceeded  flowly  forward,  on  foot,  towards 
Hythe,  realifing,  as  it  were,  the  pidure  of  Gray,  in  which  he  paints  the 
venerable  figure  of  one  of  the  Welch  poets  : 

•— —  "  Loofe  his  beard  and  hoary  hair, 

"  Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air." 

If  it  happened  to  rain,  he  would  make  his  attendants  get  into  the  poft-chaifc, 
obferving,  "  that  they  were  gaudily  dreffed,  and  not  inured  to  wet,  there*- 
fore  might  fpoil  their  clothes,  and  get  ill.** 

^  The  writer  of  this  fketch,  happening  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  fummer  of  1796,  determined  to  fee  Mr.  Robin- 
fon, who  had  then    acceded  to  the  title  of  Lord  Rokeby.     On  his  way  to 

Mountmorris, 
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On  Odober  loth,  1794,  he  fucceeded,  by  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  Richard  Robinfon,  Bifhop  of  Armagh,  primate 
of  Ireland,  and  Baron  Rokeby  of  the  fame  kingdom,  to  his 
honours  as  an  Irifh  peer.  The  patent  of  creation  was  granted 
to  that  dignitary,  February  26th,  1777,  and  by  it  the  re- 
mainder is  to  veil  in  the  prefent  lord  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Robinfon 
was  either  angry  that  his  nephew,  Matthew  Robinfon,  who 
fat  in  the  laft  padiament    for  Boroughbridge,  in  Yorkfhire, 

C  c  2  fhould 

Mountmorris,  at  the  fummit  of  the  hill  above  Hythc,  which  affords  a  moft 
delightful  profpeil,  he  perceived  a  fountain  of  pure  water  over-running  a 
bafon  which  had  been  ercdcd  for  it  by  his  lordihip.  He  was  informed  that 
there  were  many  fuch  on  the  fame  road,  and  that  Lord  R.  was  accuftomed  to 
beftow  a  few  half-crown  pieces,  plenty  of  which  were  always  kept  by  him 
loofein  a  fide-pocket,  on  zny  ivater-Jr inkers,  he  might  happen  to  efpy,  par- 
taking of  his  favourite  beverage,  which  he  was  fure  to  recommend  with  pe- 
culiar force  and  perfuafion. 

On  my  approach  to  the  houfe,  I  (lopped  during  fome  time,  in  order  to 
examine  it.  It  is  a  good  plain  gentleman's  feat ;  the  grounds  were  abundantly 
{locked  with  black  cattle,  and  I  could  perceive  a  horfe  or  two,  on  the  fteps 
of  the  principal  entrance. 

After  the  proper  enquiries,  I  was  carried  by  a  fervant  to  a  little  grove,  to 
the  right  of  the  avenue,  which  being  entered  at  a  fmall  fwing-gate,  a  build- 
ing with  a  glafs  covering,  dipping  obliquely  towards  the  fouth-weft,  prefented 
itfelf,  which  at  firft  fight  appeared  to  be  a  green-houfe.     The  man   who  ac- 
companied me  opened  a  little  wicket,  and,  on  looking  in  1  perceived  a  bath, 
immediately  under  the  glafs,  with  a  current  of  water,  fupplied  from  a  pond 
behind.     On  approaching  a  door,  two   handfome  fpaniels,  with  long   ears, 
and  apparently  of  King  Charles's  breed,  approached,  and  hke  faithful  guar- 
dians  denied  us  accefs,  until  foothed  into  fecurity  by  the  well-known  accents 
of  the  domeftic.     We  then  proceeded,  and  gently  palling  along  a  wooden 
floor,  faw  his  lordihip  flretched  on  his  face  at  the  further  end.     He  had  juft 
come  out  of  the  water,  and  was  dreflcd  in    an  old  blue   woollen  coat,  an4 
pantaloons  of  the  fame  colour.     The  upper  part  of  his  head  was  bald,  but  the 
hair  on  his  chin,  which  could  not  be  concealed,  even  by  the  pollure  he  bad 
affumed,  made  its  appearance  between  his  arms  on  each  fide. 

I  immediately  retired,  and  waited  at  a  little  diflance  until  he  awoke ;  when 
arifing,  he  opened  the  door,  darted  through  the  thicket,  accompanied  by 
his  dogs,  and  made  dired:ly  for  the  houfe,  while  fome  workmen  employed  in 
cutting  timber,  and  whofe  tongues  only  I  had  heard  before^  now  made  the 
woods  refound  again  with  their  axes. 
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fhould  have  been  fo  poorly  left,  after  the  fplendid  hopes  held 
out  to  him,  or  really  entertained  objeQions  to  titles  of  all 
kinds;  certain  it  is,  that  he  declined  the  honorary  appella- 
tion, and  is  faid  to  have  declared,  that  he  could  not  on  any 
account  have  accepted  an  Englifh  peerage,  meaning  thereby^ 
perhaps,  that  heconfidered  the  former  as  merely  titular. 

Lord  Rokeby  is  nearly  eighty  years  of  age ;  the  upper 
part  of  his  body,  by  affuming  a  curvature^  makes  him  ap- 
pear (horter  than  he  would  otherwife  be.  There  are  certain 
oddities  difcoverable  in  his  drefs,  which  is  always  plain,  and 
even  mean  ;  his  forehead  is  bald,  but  in  return  for  this, 
the  under  part  of  his  face  is  well  furnifhed  with  hair,  which, 
however,  gives  fomewhat  of  a  fqualid  appearance  to  his 
whole  perfon.*  His  food  principally  confifls  of  beef-tea, 
which  is  always  ready  for  him  on  a  fide -board  ;  and  he  is 
very  abflemious  in  refpeSl  to  drink,  water  being  efteemed  by 
him  as  fuperior  to  all  other  liquids  whatever.  He  abhors 
fires,  and  delights  much  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  air,  with- 
out any  other  canopy  than  the  heavens ;  even  in  winter  his 
windows  are  generally  open.  He  was  much  attached  to  the 
fair  fex  in  his  youth,  and  even  now  is  a  great  admirer  of  fe- 
male beauty. 

In  refpeft  to  politics,  his  conduft  through  life,  and  to  this 
very  hour,  has  been  eminently  confident ;  it  is  to  principles, 
not  men,  that  he  looks  up ;  and  he  feems  to  confider  a 
Stewart,  or  a  Guelph,  entitled  to  our  pralfe  or  our  hatred, 
not  on  account  of  their  names  (for  thefe  have  no  magic  with 
him !)  but  the  difference  of  their  refpefclive  modes  of  go- 
vernment. 

At  the  laft  general  eleftion,  he  crofled  the  country  to 
Lenham,  and  at  the  Chequers  inn,  at  which  he  halted,  was 

furrounded 


^   There  is  a  pretty  good  llkenef*  to  be  met  with  of  Lord  Rokeby  in  the 
^stioncrs'  (hop*  at  Canterbury,    It  confiftg  of  a  half-length  coloured  print. 
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furrounded  by  the  country  people  from  all  the  adjoining  parts, 
who  took  him  for  a  Turk  I  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  poll- 
booth,  and  gave  his  vote  for  his  old  friend  Filmer  Honey- 
wood. 

Many  ridiculous  ftories  are  fabricated  refpeSing  his  lord- 
fhip,  and  among  others,  that  he  will  not  permit  any  of  his 
tenants  to  few  barley,  becaufe  barley  may  be  converted  into 
malt,  and  malt  would  pay  a  tax  towards  carrying  on  the  war, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  an  unjuft  one,  &c.  &c. 

The  family  of  Lord  Rokeby  has  long  poffeffed  a  literary 
turn,  and  he  himfclf  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  a  man  of 
letters.  It  was  a  relative  of  his  who  wrote  the  celebrated 
trt^ufQ  on  gavel' iind.  His  elded  fifter,  Mrs.  Montagu,  has 
triumphantly  defended  the  memory  and  genius  of  Shakfpeare, 
againft  the  criticifms,  perhaps,  of  the*  greateft  man  of  the 
day.  His  other  fifler,  Mrs.  Scott,  who  died  in  1795, 
wrote  feveral  novels,  fome  of  which  have  attained  confider- 
able  reputation ;  his  nephew,  and  fucceflbr,  Morris  Robin- 
fon,  has  a  tafte  for  poetry  ;  and  Matthew  Montague,  the 
brother  of  the  latter,  and  heir  to  the  celebrated  lady  of  the 
fame  name,  is  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  Mr.  Pitt's  ad* 
miniftration. 

As  for  his  lordfhip  himfelf,  he  publifhed  the  valuable,  and 
now  \tvy  fcarce  traft,  alluded  to  before,  and  at  an  age  when 
mod  old  men  think  only  of  themfelves,  he  has  not  been  in- 
attentive to  what  he  confiders  the  deareft  interefts  of  his 
country  ;  having,  in  i  797,  publifhed  an  excellent  pamphlet, 
entitled,  *^  An  Addrefs  to  the  County  of  Kent,  on  their 
Petition  to  the  King  for  removing  from  the  Councils  of  his 
Majefty  his  prefent  Minifters,  and  for  adopting  proper  means 
to  procure  a  fpeedy  and  a  happy  Peace ;  together  with  a 
poftfcript  concerning  the  Treaty  between  the  Emperor  of 

Germany 

•  Voltaire. 
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Germany  and  France,  and  concerning  our  Domeillc  Situa- 
tion in  time  to  come.'^ 

In  fhort,  hislordftiip,  even  independent  of  his  beard ^  which 
alone  attrafis  the  gaze  of  the  raaltitude,  may  be  confidered 
as  a  very  fingular  man. 

He  lives  a  confiderable  portion  of  his  life  in  water,  tem- 
pered by  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

He  travels  on  foot  at  a  time  of  life  when  men  of  his  rank 
and  fortune  always  indulge  in  a  carriage. 

He  is  abfl:en>ious,  both  In  refpefb  to  eating  and  drinking, 
amidfl:  a  luxurio'      ge,  wallowing  in  the  excelTes  of  both. 

He  has  attained  to  great  longevity,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  aid  of  pharmacy,  and,  indeed,  with  an  utter 
contempt  of  the  venders  and  pra£titioners  of  phyfic,*  whofc 
prefence  he  is  reported  to  have  interdifiied. 

He  has  written  a  fenfible  pamphlet,  at  an  age  when  every 
other  man  (Cornaro,  perhaps,  only  excepted)  has  relin- 
quifhed  his  pen. 

By  temperance,  exercife,  and  perhaps,  alfo,  in  confe-* 
quence  of  frequent  bathing,  his  body  is  fo  braced,  as  to  en- 
able him  to  fit  in  winter  without  a  fire.  He  has  alfo  com-* 
bated,  during  a  long  life,  a  very  infirm  conftitution,  and  a 
difeafe  generally  confidered  as  fatal. 

Andlaftly,  what  is,  perhaps,  more  fingular  than  all  the 
refl,  he  has  been  wonderfully  confident ;  for  he  has  never 
once,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  been  found  to  fwerve 

from 


*  I  have  heard  that  when  a  paroxyfm  was  expc6led  to  come  on,  his  lord- 
(hip  has  told  his  nephew,  that  if  he  ftaid  he  was  welcome ;  but  that  if  he 
called  in  medical  afliftance,  out  of  a  falfe  humanity,  and  it  (hould  accidentally 
happen,  that  he  (Lord  R.)  was  not  killed  by  the  JoSior,  he  hoped  he  fhould 
have  fufficient  ufe  of  his  hands  and  fenfcs  left,  to  make  a  new  will,  and 
diiinherit  him. 
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from  his  principles ;  in  fine,  he  will  carry  to  his  grave  the 
character  of  being  virtuous  and  independent  in  a  country  be- 
coming famous  for  its  fervility,  venality,  and  corruption. 

May  the  day  that  is  to  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence  be  far 
off,  and  may  his  mind  be  cheered,  at  the  laft  awful  moment, 
with  the  recoliedion  of  his  benevolence  and  his  patriotifm  ! 


I.ORD 
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REAR-y\DMiRAL,  HOW  Lord,  Nelfon,  to  whom  his  coun- 
try is  fo  much  indebted  for  his  brilliant  fervices,  is  the  fourth 
fon  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Nelfon,  late  refitor  of  Burnham-Thorpe, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  the  parfonage-houfe  of  which 
parifh  his  lordfhlp  was  born,  September  29th,  1758.  His 
father's  family  came  originally  from  Hilborough  in  the  fame 
county ;  where  they  poflefTed  a  fmall  patrimony,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  living.  His  mother  was  Mifs  Suckling, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Suckling,  of  Suffolk  ;  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Turner,  of  Warham,  of 
this  county,  by  his  lady,  the  fifter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Captain  Suckling,  his  maternal  uncle,  was  his  lordfhip^s 
early  and  very  valuable  friend  in  life.  He  was  an  officer  ia 
the  lea-fervice;  in  which  he  firft  commanded  the  Raifonable  r* 
of  fixty-four  guns ;  then  the  Triumph ;  and  laftly  died  comp- 
troller of  the  navy.  This  gentleman  married  a  fifter  of  the 
prefent  Lord  Walpole,  and  was,  of  courfe,  much  in  Nor- 
folk. He  took  young  Nelfon,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  from 
North  Walfham-fchool,  in  the  fame  county,  and  entered 
him  as  Midfhipman  on  board  the  Raifonable.  Here  the 
nephew  ferved  fome  time,  with  the  valuable  officer 
who  now  commands  that  {hip  off  the  Mauritius ;  and  with 
Captain  Charles  Boyles,  his  friend,  and  neighbour  in  the 
country,  then  alfo  a  midlhipman :  and  from  this  fhip  they 
both  removed  with  Captain  Suckling  into  the  Triumph, 
when  he  obtained  the  command  of  her. 

On  April  the  10th,  1777,  Mr.  Nelfon  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  fent  out  by  his  uncle  to  Sir  Peter  Parker,  iq 
Jamaica,  who  then  commanded  upon  that  Nation.  He  was 
by  Sir  Peter  Ihortly  afterwards  made  mafler  and  commander. 

On 
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On  the  I  ith  of  June,  i  779,  he  was  appointed  pod  captain, 
and  at  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war,  returned  home. 
Capt.  Nelfon  was  next  fent  out  in  the  Boreas  frigate,  to  the 
leeward  ifland  ftation ;  and  had  under  him,  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  commanded  the 
Pegafus.  Here  the  captain  is  faid  to  have  rendered  a  fignal 
fervice  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  for  which  he  afterwards 
honoured  him  v/ith  his  friendrtiip. 

It  was  upon  this  (lation,and  we  believe  about  this  period, 
that  his  lordfhip  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  his 
prefent  lady,  Mrs.  Nefbit,  of  Nevis,  widow  of  Dr. 
Nefbit,  phyficlan,  and  niece  to  the  governor  of  the  ifland: 
and,  when  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  it  is  faid,  gave  away  the  bride.  And 
here  it  would  be  unjufl:  not  to  mention  a  report,  which 
does  credit  to  the  captain's  integrity,  and  nice  fenfc  of 
hrnour:  Mr.  Herbert,  governor  of  the  ifland,  was  ex- 
*%  tremely  rich,  and  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  who  was 
to  have  inherited  her  father's  fortune.  By  marrying  without 
his  confent,  fhe  had  forfeited  his  efleem,  and  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  difinherited  in  favour  of  his  niece;  when  the 
admiral  generoufly  interfered — and  had  the  pleafure,  before 
his  marriage,  of  reftoring  the  daughter  to  her  parents' 
affection,  and  the  fortune  to  its  natural  channe!. 

While  his  lordfhip  continued  upon  this  fl:ation,  he  had 
under  him  a  fmall  fquadron  of  frigates;  and  was  particu- 
larly aSive  in  fupprelTing  fmuggling,  a  prafilce  but  too  pre- 
valent in  thofe  feas.  This  vigilance  was  acceptable  to  all 
parties,  except  the  fmugglers,  and  their  friends ;  who 
threatened,  and  would  aSually  have  involved  him  in  ex- 
penfive  litigations,  had  not  the  Admiralty  interpofed  to 
fefcue  him  from  their  malice. 

Upon  quitting  the  rtation,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,    and,   as    there  was   no   immediate   call  for   his 

fer  vices. 
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fervices,  retired  with  Mrs.  Nelfon  to  the  parfonage  houfe  at 
Burnham  ;  which  his  father  gave  up  to  him,  preferring  a 
refidence  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  this  retreat,  his  lord- 
fhip  led  a  quiet,  doineftic  life  for  fome  years  ;  like  Gil  Bias, 
at  Llyrias,  inclined  to  write  over  the  door  of  his  cottage  : 

**  Inveniportum.     Spes  &  Fortuna  valete  ; 
*'  Sat  me  lufiftis  ;  ludite  nunc  alios." 

and,  like  him,  inclined  to  return  into  the  world,  when 
more  aQiive  fcenes  demanded  his  attendance. 

By  his  lady,  the  admiral  has  no  family  ;  but  there  is  a 
fon  of  Lady  Nelfon,  by  her  firfl:  marriage,  (Mr.  Nefbit,) 
who  is  a  port- captain,  and  has  ferved  under  his  lordfhip 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  prefent  war.  Befides  his 
wife,  and  her  fon.  Lord  Nelfon  has  now  living  of  his  near 
relations,  firft,  his  father,  who  refides  near  Ipfwich  ;  next, 
his  eldefl  brother,  Maurice,  a  clerk  in  the  navy  ;  two  bro- 
thers, clergymen,  William,  Reftor  of  Hilborough,  Suck- 
ling, Reftor  of  Burnham-Thorpe  ;  and  two  fifters,  both 
married. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent  war,  his  lordfhip 
was  early  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Agamemnon,  of 
fixty-four  guns.  Of  this  (hip's  company,  a  confiderable 
part  was  raifed  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  and 
not  a  few  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  The  general  opinion 
of  his  condu£l  and  abilities,  as  an  officer,  was  fuch,  that 
feyeral  gentlemen  were  defirous  to  place  their  fons  under  his 
command  ;  and  fome  of  confiderable  refpectabillty  folicited, 
and  obtained  this  favour  :  in  particular,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bolton, 
his  lordftiip's  relation,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hofte  and  Wether- 
head,  his  friends,  entered  their  fons  as  midfhipmen  on  board 
the  Agamemnon ;  and,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  if  they 
wiflied  to  give  them  a  juft  knowledge  of  their  profeflion, 
founded  on  a  valuable  body  of  experience,  they  could  not 

have 
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have  felefled  a  better  mafter.  Poor  Wetherhead  fell  nobly 
at  Santa  Cruz,  the  others  ftill  continue  with  his  lordftiip, 
and  have  niieri ted  hisefteem  andafFe6lion. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  virar,  to  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, the  pubUc  are  in  pofleffion  of  the  general   out-lines 
of  his   lordfhip^s  life.     During  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
time  that  he  commanded  the  Agamemnon  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, fcarcely  a  gazette  appeared,  but  it  contained  an  ac- 
count of  fome  fervice  performed,    or  of  fome  enterprife 
undertaken.     If  a  merchjintman  was  to  be  cut  out  of  har- 
bour, a  battery   to   be  difmounted,  a  town  to  be  attacked, 
the  commodore  generally  placed  himfelf   in  the  **  hotteft 
battle,"  and  expofed  his  perfon  to  the  fame  danger  as  the 
meaneft    feaman.      Such   voluntary   contempt    of    danger, 
although  it  is  not  always  prudent  in  the  commander,  is  cer- 
tainty generous,  and  often  leads  to  fuccefs.     Men   will  do 
more,    and  with  greater   pleafure,    when    they  find    that 
nothing  is  required  on  one  hand,  but  what   is  fubmitted  to 

on  the  other  :  and  great  examples  will  juftify  great  expcda- 
tions. 

In  a  profefiion  like  the  fea-fervice,  calculated  to  raife 

heroes,  by  inuring  the  mind  to  difficulty  and  enterprife,  it 

would  be  unjuft  to  extol  one  chara6ter  at  the  expence  of 

others ;  yet  in  the  triumph  of  that  glorious  day,  when  lord 

St.  Vincent,  with  a  far  inferior  force,  beat  the  Spanifti  fleet 

off  cape  St.  Vincent,  and  captured  four  of  their  large  (hips, 

no  inconfiderable  fhare  belongs  to  Nelfon.    The  San  Jofeph, 

and  the  San  Nicholas,  both  veffels  of  fuperior  force,  ftruck 

to   him.     The  fvvord  of  the   Spanifh  Admiral,  which   he 

received    upon    quarter-deck,    and    which    the    Spaniard 

rcfufed  to  deliver  to  any  but  his  lordfhip,  he  presented  to 

the  corporation  of  Norwich  ;  as  he  has  done  lately  that  of 

the  French  Admiral  Blanqnet,  to  the  corporation  of  London. 

Upoa 
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Upon  the  occafion  of  the  aftion  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
his  lordfliip  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath  ;  and,  about  the 
fame  time.  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

In  eftimating  Lord  Nelfon's  fervices,  it  is  not  an  indivi- 
dual  atchievement  we  have  to  admire,  in  which,  perhaps, 
good  fortune  had  at  lead  as  much  fhare  as  good  condu6i; 
but  it  is  a  feries  of  fucceffes,  for  the  moft  part  planned  with 
judgment,  and  executed  with  fpirit,  **  Some  men,"  fays 
Lord  Bacon,  **  follow  Fortune,  others  lead  htr,^^  The  ad- 
miral appears  to  be  of  the  laft  defcription.  The  glorious 
battle  of  the  Nile,  for  which  he  has  recently  been  rewarded 
with  a  peerage,  has  engaged  fo  much  attention,  and  has 
already  been  fo  minutely  defcribed,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to 
enlarge  here  on  the  fubjeS:.  It  will  ftand  upon  record,  as 
one  proof,  among  many,  of  what  Britifh  failors,  com- 
manded by  able  officers,  can  efFe£t  in  her  arduous  enter- 
prizes.  The  celebrity  of  Lord  Nelfon's  name.,  has  added 
another  laurel  to  the  honours  of  a  county,  already  diftin^ 
guiflied  for  the  eminent  characters  it  has  produced.*  Welearn 
from  the  hiftory  of  Norfolk,  that  at  the  little  village  of  Cock- 
thorpe,  not  far  from  Burnham,  three  feamen  of  great  cele- 
brity were  born  ;  namely.  Sir  John  Narborough,  Sir  Cloudef- 
ley  Shovel,  and  Sir  Chriftopher  Minns. 

When  men  have  raifed  themfelves  by  their  abilities  to  any 
unexpected  elevation  in  the  ranks  of  fociety,  their  habits  in 
private  life  become  objeQis  of  curious  enquiry.  Though  the 
great  man  may  fhine  in  the  buftle  of  the  world,  it  has  well 
been  obferved,  that  the  man  can  only  be  feen  in  private. 

Piety,  or  a  juft  fenfc  of  the  fupcrintending  providence  of 
God— the  virtue,  without  which  all  others  are  but  as  *^  duft 

and 

*  While  the  politician  regards  the  late  battle  with  an  eye  that  includct 
all  Euraffgy  the  ruftics  of  Burnham  obfcrve,  that  it  was  fought  on  **  Burnham 
fair-day;"  and  conlider  this  a8  not  the  kaft  valuable  circumftancc  attachc4 
to  the  event. 
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ftnd  afhes'* — has  confiderable  influence  on  Lord  Nelfon's 
mind,  as  is  known  to  his  more  intimate  acquaintance ;  and 
as  may  be  collefted  from  the  proemium  of  his  difpatches  to 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile:  *^  My  Lord, 
— —  <<  Almighty  God  has  bleffed  hisMajefty's  arms 
by  a  great  viSory,"  <3^c.     Parental  piety,  which  the  Romans 
efteemed  fo  highly,  as  well  as   conjugal  tendernefs  and  af- 
feftion  for  relations,  which  are  the  foundations  of  our  fecial 
fyftem,  are  alfo  confpicuous  in  his  charaSer.     His  attention 
to  his  father  was  always  remarkable ;  the  old  gentleman  had 
a  praftice,  when  the  weather  permitted,  ©f  walking  for  an 
hour  before  dinner:  the  admiral,  however  occupied,  fcarcely 
ever  failed  to  accompany  him  in  thefe  walks.      When,  after 
the  unfuccefsful  attempt  at  Santa- Cruz,  his  lordfhip  lay  ill, 
in  confequence  of  the  amputation  of  his  right  arm,*  and  it 
was  uncertain  what  might  be  the  event,  it  is  faid  that  his  prin- 
cipal anxiety  was  for  his  relations,  rather  than  himfelf ;  and 
that  he  wrote  to  the  Admiralty,  with  his  left  hand,  recom^ 
mending  Mr.  Nefbit  to  their  notice,  in  cafe  he  Ihould  die. 

His  attachment,  however,  to  relations  is  not  ftronger  than 
IS  his  regard  for  ftrangers  in  diflrefs.  He  entertains  a  juft 
fenfe  of  the  duties  of  benevolence :  f  inftances  of  which 
might  eafily  be  adduced,  did  the  limits  of  this  memoir  per- 
mit. And  fo  ftrong  are  his  feelings  of  private  friendfhip, 
that,  when  returned  from  a  diflant  climate,  he  has  been  known 
to  flied  tears  upon  meeting  an  old  friend  unexpededly.  To 
fome,  thefe  circumftances  may   appear   trivial,  and  light; 

but 


*  When  Lord  Nelfon  received  the  wound  that  fhattered  his  right-arm,  he 
was  in  a  boat,  and  held  a  fword  that  had  been  given  him  by  his  uncle,  Cap- 
tain Suckling,  which  he  prized  Jiighly.  Upon  this  occafion,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fave  it  from  falling  into  the  vrater,  by  catching  it  with  his  left 
hand.     This  circumftance  is  faid  to  have  given  him  peculiar  pleafurc, 

f  The  noble  Admiral,  laft  winter,  fent  down  a  large  coIIciftioD  of  blan- 
kets to  his  native  village,  to  be  dif^ributed  among  the  poor. 
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but  to  others,  no  lefs  difcerning,  they  will  appear  intercn:- 
ing;  becaufe  they  difplay  feelings  infeparable  from  tnagna- 
nimity,  and  afford  the  beft  infight  into  his  real  character. 

When  we  compare  Lord  Nelfon's  prefent  with  his  former 
fortune,  and  confider  the  early  period  of  fuccefs  and  eleva- 
tion in  life,  we  may,  perhaps,  inadvertently  conclude,  that 
he  has  been  exuberantly  rewarded.  When,  however,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  call  to  mind  the  lofs  of  an  eye,  and  an 
arm,  in  the  fervice  of  his  country  ;  a  wound  received  in  the 
head  ;  a  pofition  carried,  which  the  French,  the  belt  engi- 
neers in  the  world,  deemed  impregnable;  an  expedition 
fruftrated  that  alarmed  all  Europe  ;  —  we  muft  readily  retraO: 
fuch  conclufions.  That  he  has  rifen  to  his  prefent  eminence 
without  the  co-operation  of  powerful  friends,  is  perfeSly 
unneceflary  to  remark.  In  a  ftate  of  fociety,  men  are  formed 
for  each  other,  and  exift  by  mutual  fupport ;  but  whatever 
favours  of  this  kind  Lord  Nelfon  may  have  received,  he  has 
amply  deferved  by  the  merit  of  his  conduct.  How  ditTerent 
this,  from  thofe  cafes,  in  which  fome  men,  without  any 
perfonal  abilities,  are  raifed  to  the  firft  ranks  in  fociety,  by 
the  mere  fores  of  patronage ;  and,  like  the  (lone  of  Sifyphus, 
are  always  likely  to  recoil  on  the  heads  of  thofe  that  raifed 
them! 

In  refpe6l  to  perfon,  Lord  Nelfon  is  about  the  middle 
height ;  thin,  and  fomewhat  inelegantly  formed.  He  is  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  plain  manners ;  but  poflefles  great 
Sincerity,  and  a  found  underftanding.  He  is  evidently  a  man 
of  genius ;  fince  no  one  but  a  mafler  in  the  profeffion  could 
have  difcovered  the  only  point  in  which  the  French  line  was 
vulnerable,  and  have  availed  himfelf  of  it  fo  dexteroufly^ 
Although  the  attack  at  Aboukir  was  fuccefsful,  it  was  not 
made  without  confiderable  hazard,  fmce  the  Culloden, 
which  fhould  have  led  into  action,  under  the  command  or 
an  able  officer,  aftually  ran  aground.  During  the  laft  war. 
Admiral  Barrington,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  took  nearly  a  fimi- 

lar 
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lar  pofition  to  that  of  Aboukir ;  which  was  confidered  as 
impregnable;  and,  in  faft,  when  the  French  made  their 
attack  upon  him,  fuch  it  proved. 

In  every  point  of  view,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding, 
that  Lord  Nelfon  has  rendered  a  moft  important  fervice  to 
humanity  by  his  late  decifive  and  fplendid  viftory.  If  the 
hoftile  cabinets  of  Europe  fhould  prudently  avail  themfelves 
of  its  impreflion  upon  the  enemy,  and  of  the  proud  and 
commanding  fiiuation  in  which  it  has  placed  their  forces,  an 
honourable  and  glorious  peace  may  be  the  happy  refult. 
The  profpeQ:  of  a  general  and  lading  amnefty  is,  indeed,  the 
only  point  of  view  In  which  the  defolations  of  war  can  be, 
hi  any  degree,  tolerable  to  a  feeling  mind  ;  the  dreadful  price 
of  one  viSory,  well  improved,  tends  to  prevent  further  effu- 
fions  of  blood.  An  enemy  grows  more  reafonable  as  he  be-- 
comes  lefs  powerful ;  and  thus  partial  evil  is  produflive  of 
univerfal  good.  A.  N.  S. 
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LORD  VISCOUNT  HOOD, 

ADMIRAL    OF'  THE    BLUE. 

THE  fpirit  of  the  chriftian  religion  is  manifeftly  averfe 
to  war,  but  notwithftanding  this,  certain  it  is,  no  clafs  of 
the  community  has  produced  a  greater  number  of  naval  and 
military  officers  than  the  clergy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  fubjecl  of  this  article  was  born  in  Somerfetiliire,  and 
his  father  was  firft*vicar  of  Batleigh,  in  that  county,  and 
then  reStor  of  Thornecombe,  in  Devonfhire.  His  pUce  of 
refidence  and  education,  after  he  had  grown  up,  being  in  a 
maritime  fituation,  gave  him  a  tafte  for  a  feafaring  life ;  and 
his  propenfity  to  that  calling  being  irrefiflible,  he  was  ftati- 
oned  on  the  quarter  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  and  en|ered  on 
the  books  as  a  midiliipman.  Happening  to  ferve  under  Ad- 
miral Smith,  who  fat  as  prefident  of  the  famous  court-mar- 
tial on  the  unfortunate  Byng,  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant, by  his  patronage,  and  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  on  vari- 
ous occafions,  by  his  perfonal  intrepidity  :  in  confequence  of 
one  aft  of  gallantry  in  particular,  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
hand,  but  happily  effefted  his  purpofe,  which  was  the  moll 
defperate  an  officer  can  be  employed  in — that  of  cutting  out 
and  capturing  a  veflfel  belonging  to  the  enemy,  by  means  of 
an  armed  boat. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  memorable  conteft,  denominated 
from  the  period  of  its  duration  the  feven  years  war,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  poft-captain,  and  foon  after  ob- 
tained the  Veftal,  a  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns.  Having 
left  Portfmouth,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1759,  under 
Admiral  Holmes,  and  happening  to  be  to  windward,  he 
defcried  the  Bellona,  a  French  veffel  of  equal  force,  com- 
manded 
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manded  by  Count  Beauhanoir  ;  on  this.  Captain  Hood  in- 
ftantly  made  fail  ahead^  came  to  dole  quarters,  and  com- 
menced and  continued  an  afition  of  nearly  four  hours  du* 
ration,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  his  antagonifl:. 

On  this  occafion,  he  certainlj  had  the  advantage  over  the 
enemy,  in  what  is  emphatically  termed  a  clear  jhip^  juftout 
of  port,  while  the  count's  had  been  diftant  many  months 
from  Europe,  and  was  then  on  her  return  from  Martinico, 
which  had  been  attacked  hy  an  Englifh  fquadron,  and  foon 
after  furrendered  to  his  Majefty's  arms.  This,  however, 
was  confidered  as  fo  gallant  an  a£tion,  that  the  famous  cir- 
cumnavigator, Lord  Anfon,  then  at  the  head  of  the  admi- 
ralty, prefented  the  young  captain  to  George  11.  who  had  the 
command  of  the  Africa  of  fixty-four  guns  immediately  con- 
ferred upon  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  conduct. 

On  the  peace  of  Paris,  Captain  Hood,  with  a  crowd  of 
Other  brave  fea- officers,  as  well  as  the  veffels  they  had  com- 
manded,, wx  re  te*^  w/> /«  ordinary.  He,  however,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  moored  in  a  very  profperous  birth ;  for 
knowing  that  interefl:  in  times  of  tranquillity  was  to  the  full 
as  good  as  merit  during  hoftilities,  and  induced,  no  doubt, 
alfo  by  the  ftill  more  powerful  fedufilions  of  love  and  attach- 
ment, he  had  contrived,  in  I753>  to  form  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  Mifs  Sufanna  Lindzee,  daughter  of  the  Mayor 
of  Plymouth,  a  gentleman  who  pofleflTed  great- interefl  in  the 
corporation.  By  this  lady,  he  had  a  Ton,  born  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fucceeding  year,  who  is  now  the  Honourable  Captain 
Hood,  an  officer  not  inferior  to  his  father  in  point  of  bravery 
and  cntcrprize,  and  who  has  diilinguifhed  himfelf  very  emi- 
nently  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  war,  by  the  feaman-like 
condufit  hedifplayed  in  efcaping  from  the  batteries  of  Toulon, 
the  port  of  which  he  had  entered  under  the  idea  of  its  being 
flill  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Englifli. 

D  d  When 
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When  the  unfortunate  contefl:  took  place  with  Anfierica, 
the  fubject  of  thefe  memoirs  accepted  a  command,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  memorable,  that  but  one*  military,  and  no  one 
naval  officer  feemed  to  think  it  either  unconftitutional  or 
unjuft.  In  November,  1768,  we  find  him  on  the  Bofton 
ftation,  and  it  is  much  to  his  honour  that  while  General 
Gage,  and  fome  other  officers,  were  deceiving  the  nation 
and  the  miniftry,  about  the  quiet  and  peaceable  difpofition 
of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  and  anticipating  the  fpeedy 
punifhment  of  Wafhington,  Adam^,  Hancock,  &rc.  then 
denominated  *^  rebels'^  bat  now  recognized  by  recent 
treaties  among  *^  our  good  and  faithful  allies/'  he  boldly  and 
manfully  told  the  truth,  and  defcribed  the  colonies  as  in  a 
(late  of  ferment  and  diflfatisfaSion,  not  eafily  to  be  quieted. 

In  a  ftiort  time,  France,  governed  by  the  ufual  policy 
of  dates,  and  deeming  this  a  fair  opportunity,  by  difmem- 
bering  the  colonies,  to  leflen  the  ftrength  and  diminifh  the 
refources  of  Great  Britain,  determined  to  exert  herfelf  in 
behalf  of  America  ;  and  foon  after  the  capture  of  General 
Burgoyne,  Louis  XVI.  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  that  power,  now  afpiring  to  attain  the  Independence 
which  it  had  meditated  and  proclaimed.  On  this,  the 
king  of  England  withdrew  his  ambaffador  from  Verfailles, 
and  declared  war. 

The  dominions  of  France  being  fuppofed  moft  vulnera- 
ble in  the  extremities,  it  was  determined  to  fend  a  powerful 
fleet  to  the  Weft-Indies.  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  now  an  ad- 
miral ,t  and  a  baronet,  went  thither,  and  foon  diftinguifhed 
himfclf  by  his  intrepidity  and  Ikill,  particularly  in  the  Ba^fle- 
Terre  Road,  February,  1782;  when,  with  an  inferior; 
fleet,  he  foiled  the  Count  de  Graffe.  That  officer,  who 
began  to  be  celebrated,  in  confequence  of  his  exploits  in 

America, 

*  Lord  EfiiHgham,  afterwards  governor  of  Jamaica. 
\  f   He  received  his  flag  in  1780. 
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America,  intended  to  make  a  defcent  on  Barbadocs,  the 
oldeft  of  our  fettlements  in  the  Well:  Indies  ;  but  being 
driven  to  leeward  by  the  currents,  he  determined  to  attack 
St.  Kitts,  at  which  place  he  had  arrived  with  twenty-nin^ 
two-deckers  ;  but  the  Englifh  fquadron,  confiftlng  of  only 
twenty-two  large  (hips,  fornried  a  line  of  battle,  and 
manoeuvred  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  entice  the  French  admi- 
ral to  quit  the  anchorage,  which  was  inllantly  occupied  by 
his  more  dexterous  antagonift.  Next  morning,  Sir  Samuel 
was  attacked  by  the  whole  French  fleet,  but  he  gave  them 
fo  warm  a  reception,  that  they  were  foon  pbliged  to  fheer 
off.*  Notwithftanding  this  fervicc,  and  the  pred'rciion  of 
the  Englifh  commander  refpeSing  the  defence  of  the  Brim- 
ftone  hill,  St,  Kitts  foon  after  furrendered  to  General  Bouille, 
then  a  moft  enterprifing  commander,  and  now  an  emigrant 
in  this  country. 

In  the  important  vidory  of  the  12th  of  April,  of  the 
fame  year,  which  would  have  been  ftiil  more  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  Great  Britain,  had  it  not  been  eclipftd  by  the 
brilliant  achievements  oi  a  recent  period,  we  find  Admiral 
Hood  afiting  as  fecond  in  command  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  Sir 
George  Brydges  Rodney,  Bart,  commander  in  chief,  fpeaks 
of  his  fervices  in  his  difpatches,  dated  Formidable,  April 
14th,   1782. 

"  It  has  pleafed  God,  out  of  his  divine  providence,  to  grant 
**  to  his  majefty's  arms  a  moft  complete  vidory  over  the  fleets  of 
"  his  enemies,  commanded  by  Count  de  Grafle,  who  is  himfelf 
"  captured,  with  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  four  other  Ihips,  befides 
**  one  funk  in-the  adion. 

^*  Both  fleets  have  greatly  fuffered ;  but  it  is  with  the  higheft 
"  fatisfadion  I  can  aflure  their  lordfliips,  that  though  the  mafts 
"  fails,  rigging,  and  hulls  of  the  Britifh  fleet  are  damaged,  yet  the 

"  lofs 

*  «  Many  of  the  French  fhips  muft  have  fuffered  very  confiderably,  and 

"  the  Ville  de  Paris  was  upon  the  heel  all  the  next  day,  covering  her  fhotf- 

«  holes.     By  information  from  the  fhore,  the   French  Ihips  have  fcnt  to 

•*  St.  Euftatius  upwards  of  100  wounded  men." 

LeiUr/rom  Sir  S.  IVood,  Bart,  to  j^t.  Stc^ibcns  of  the  Admiralty, 
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"  lofs  of  men  has  been  fmall,  confidering  the  length  of  the 
battle,  and  the  clofe  adion  they  fo  long  fuftained,  and  in  which 
both  fleets  looked  upon  the  honour  of  their  king  and  country 
to  be  moft  cflentially  concerned.     The  great  fupply  of  naval 

**  flores  lately  arrived  in  the  Weft-Indies,  will,  I  flatter  myfeif, 
foon  repair  all  the  damages  his  majefty's  fleet  has  fuftained. 

T/pe  gallant  beha'viour  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  fleet  I  have 
the  honour  to  command^  has  been  fuch  as  mufi  for  ever  endear  them 
to  all  the  lovers  of  their  kivg  and  country.  The  noble  behaviour 
of  my  fecond  in  commands  SiR  Samuel  Hood,  Bart*'^  <who  in 
both  anions  mofl  corfpicuovjly  exerted  himfelf  demands  my  vjarm- 
efl  encomiums.  My  third  in  command^  Rear  Admiral  Drake,  qjoho 
'With  his  divifion  led  the  battle  on  the  iith,  deferves  the  highefi 

*'  praife^  &c. 

Immediately  after  the  engagement.  Admiral  Samuel  Hood, 
to  whom  the  French  admiral  had  ftruck  his  colours,  was  dif- 
patched  by  Sir  George  to  the  Mona  Paffage,  in  order  to  in- 
tercept fuch  of  the  enemy's  fquadron  as  might  endeavour  to 
efcape  in  that  dire£l:ion.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  cap- 
tured two  line-of-battle  fliips  and  two  frigates,  on  the^  9th 
of  April,  1782,  with  the  lofs  of  only  fix  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded,  and  on  the  commander  in  chief's  repairing  "to 
Port-Royal  harbour,  in  Jamaica,  with  the  enemy's  fliips, 
and  fuch  of  his  own  fquadron  as  were  crippled,  he  left  his 
fecond,  with  all  the  men-of-war  capable  of  keeping  the  fea, 
amounting  to  about  twenty-five  fail  of  the  line,  off  Cape 
Francois,  in  St.  Domingo,  with  a  view  to  watch  the  enemy's 
motions,  and  prevent  any  further  hoftile  movements  on  their 
part. 

The  peace,  that  foon  after  enfued,  once  more  interrupted 
the  profefiional  exertions  of  Admiral  Hood  \  he  was  now  de- 
corated, 

*  Sir  Samuel  on  this  occafion  led  the  van  divifion,  confiHiing  of  the  Royal 
Oak,  Alfred,  Montague,  Yarmouth,  Valiant,  Barileur,  Monarch,  Warrior, 
Belliqueux,  Centaur,  Magnificent,  and  William.  He  himfelf  was  fl:ationed 
on  board  the  Barfleur  of  90  guns ;  his  own  captain  was  Knight ;  the  other 
captains  were  Burnett,  who  led  the  whole  on  the  (larboard  tack,  anc^ 
Bayne,  Bowen,  Parry,  Goodall,  Reynolds,  Wallace  (Sir  James,)  Suther- 
land, Inglefield,  Linzce,  and  Wilfon. 
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corated,  however,  with  Irifh  honours,  and  launched  by  the 
miniftry  on  the  ocean  of  politics.  Sir  George  Rodney  hav- 
ing  been  created  an  Englifli  baron,  a  vacancy  for  Wcft- 
minfter  enfued,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the  tide  of  po- 
pularity would  fet  in  fo  ftrong  in  that  city,  which  is  the 
ufual  refidence  of  royalty,  that  he  would  be  returned  with- 
out difficulty;  this,  however,  proved  fallacious,  and  his  fon 
experienced  the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to  withdraw 
his  father's  name.* 

At  the  didolution  of  parliament,  in  1784,  the  conduQ: 
of  the  coalition  miniftry  had  fo  thoroughly  difgufted  the 
nation,  that  his  lordfhip  once  more  ftarted,  and  that  too 
under  more  fortunate  aufpices;  for  we  find  that  during  the 
memorable  ftrnggle,  in  which  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and  Mr.  Fox 
were  rival  candidates,  the  name  of  the  gallant  admiral  flood 
at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

In  the  preceding  parliament  he  alfo  reprefented  the  fame 
conftituents ;  but  they  were  fo  difappointed  in  refpeO:  to  his 
exertions,  and  fo  thoroughly  difgufted  with  his  attachment 
to  the  miniftry,  in  oppofition  to  their  declared  fentiments, 
that  at  the  laft  general  elefiion  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  ac^ 
cept  of  a  peerage,  inftead  of  an  eleftivc  feat  in  parliament; 
and  adminiftration  having  thus  fecured  him  an  honourable 
retreat^  they  immediately  put  another  of  their  naval  adhe- 
rents into  nomination,  who,  after  a  celebrated  conteft,  prov- 
ed finally  fuccefsful. 

No  fooner  had  a  conteft  with  France  taken  place,  than 
the  eyes  of  the  people  and  the  cabinet  were  direded  towards 
the  moft  able  commanders  in  the  naval  fervice,  and  fixed  in 
particular  on  Lord  Hoed.  That  nobleman  was  accordingly 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  fent  to  the  Me- 
diterranean. France,  at  this  mpment,  was  diftrafted  by 
civil  broils,  and  a  grand  effort  was  now  made  by  the  Eng- 
lifli miniftry,  in  conjunftion  with  the  royallfts  of  the  fouth, 

to 
*  Lord  John  Townfi^nd  was  the  fuccefsful  candidate. 
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to  difmcmbcr  the  empire,  or  at  lead  to  deflroy  one  of  her 
grand  naval  arfenals.  We  accordingly  find  Admiral  Lord 
Hood  taking  pofleflion  of  Toulon,  and  holding  it  for  feve- 
ral  months.  It  wgs  dslVmed,  however,  that  a  fudden  change 
of  fortune  fliould  reftorc  the  fecond  fea-port  to  the  republic. 
Accordingly  that  place  being  inverted,  General  O'Hara, 
the  governor,  vi^ho  had  made  a  fortie^  was  unfortunately 
wounded,  and  taken  prifoner ;  and  Lord  Hood's  difpatch 
from  on  board  the  Viftory,  announcing  this  event,  was 
blamed  for  being  lefs  delicate  than  the  occafion  required. 
Soon  after  this  the  troops  under  General  Dugommier  ftorm- 
cd  and  took  the  heights,  and  fuch  was  the  refolution  of  the 
befieging  army,  and  the  condud  of  Ricard,  Freron,  Barras, 
and  Robefpierre,  jun.  joined  to  the  {kill  of  young  Buona- 
parte, then  afiting  as  an  engineer,  that  the  town  foon  ceaf- 
cd  to  be  tenable. 

In  confequence  of  this  event,  it  was  at  length  determined 
to  evacuate  the  place ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  cruel  to 
have  left  fuch  of  the  natives  as  had  preferred  the  dominion 
of  England  to  that  of  their  own  country,  the  men-of-war 
were  crowded  with  the  wretched  inhabitants ;  and  on  board 
the  Robust  alone,  although  (he  is  but  a  third  rate,  about 
2,300  of  them  were  brought  off. 

On  this  occafion,  ten  fail  of  the  line  in  the  harbour,  and 
three  fail  of  the  line  on  the  (locks,  were  defl:royed,  under 
the  directions  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  then  afting  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  three  fail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  were  brought 
off*.  Immediately 

*  Here  follow*  a  fumtnary  of  the  particulars  of  that  celebrated  event : 
Burnt  -  -  -  15 

Efcaped  the  flames  -  -         8 

Brought  off  by  Lord  Hood         -  3 

Burnt  at  Leghorn  (Le  Scipio)  I 

Sent  to  Brcft  with  refradory  feamen      4 

Total  31 

N.  B.  The  French  affert  that  feveral  men-of-war,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
burnt  by  the  EngUfb,  h*ve  fmce  been  ecjuipped  and  fent  to  fea. 
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Immediately  after  thefe  memorable  exploits,  Lord  Hood 
quitted  the  outer  bay  of  Toulon,  and  rcndezvoufed  with 
his  fleet  at  the  Hieres,  where  they  were  lucky  enough  to 
{belter  themfelves  during  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  capture  of  this  great  arfenal,  that 
the  admiral  confined  his  exploits.  Early  in  the  fame  year, 
he  had  blockaded  the  port  of  Genoa,  which  was  loudly  ex- 
claimed againft  at  that  period,  as  an  infringement  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  a  grofs  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
that  petty,  but  then  independent,  ftate.  Our  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  alfo  bridled  the  grand  Duke  of  Tufcany, 
and  forced  him  into  compliances  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  powerful  family  alliances,  might  have  ended  in  the  an- 
nihilation of  his  petty  fovereignty. 

In  February,  his   lordfhip  had  alfo  made  an  unfuccefsful 
attack  on  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ;  from  which  he  was  obliged 
to  defift  in  confequence  of  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  which 
drove  him  to  fea;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  he 
anchored  at  Porto  Ferraro.     The  next  attempt  on  Corfica 
proved  infinitely  more  fortunate;  for  that  little  ftate,  which 
Genoa  afi^eSed  to  denominate  a  kingdom,  and  which  con- 
ferred "  a  barren  crown"  on  the  head  of  Theodore,  was 
annexed,  for  a  (hort  time,  to  the  dominions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain;  but  after  fwallowing  up  immenfe  wealth,  it  was  hap" 
pily  for  the  nation  wrefted  from  us  by  the  enemy. 

After  performing  thefe  fervices,  Lord  Hood  retired  to 
his  native  land;  and  notwithftanding  he  is  now  in  the  vale 
of  years,  he  is  equally  ready,  as  before,  to  hoift  his  blue 
jack,  and  command  the  fquadrons  of  his  country. 

His  majefty  at  all  times  has  been  ready  to  reward  his  me- 
rits. He  was  created  a  baronet  when  the  king  vifited  the 
fleet  at  Portfmouth,  in  1783,  at  which  time  he  was  port- 
admiral  there,  in  the  room  of  Admiral  Pye,  then  lately 
deceafed;  in  September,  1783,  he  became  a  baron  of  Ire- 
land ; 
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land  ;  and  on  May  28th,  i  796,  a  vifcount  of  Great  Britain. 
His  lady  was  created  a  peerefs  of  Great  Britain,  March  27th, 
I  795,  and  his  brother,  Alexander-Arthur,  Admiral  of  the 
White,  Vice- Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  a, Knight  of  the 
Bath,  and  Baron  of  Great  Britain,  May  28th,   1796. 

The  heralds,  in  allufion  to  the  element  on  which  he  ha» 
diftinguillied  himfelf,  have  given  him  a  brace  of  mermaids 
for  fupporters ;  and  the  motto 

^*   VENTIS    SKCUNDIS,'' 

V 

mufl  be  allowed  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate. 
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